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CHAPTER I. 

BRUNSWICK — MAGDEBURGH — POTSDAM- 

BERLIN. 



Spnche gab mir einst Ramler, und Stoff mein CAmt ; <U luhtn Ich 
Meinen Mund etwas vollf aber ich schweige seitdem. 

ScHiLLSR. The Spree loquUur. 



Scarcely out of the gates of Hanover, and the 
wheels already drowned in sand up to the axle« 
tree ; tssdium to the eye, and death to the patience 
of the traveller, with the additional vexation of 
paying tolls for permission to follow the most con- 
venient track: T^hich his postilion can find among 
the fir-trees, where no road has ever existed since 
jthe flood, which seems to have left these ^ands 
behind it. But it is unreasonable to get into a pas** 
sion at the bad roads in these parts of Hanover 
and Brunswick ; for what can be expected where 
the soil is.,9pjiy a deep,>arid sand, and not a ponnd 
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weight of stone is to be procured, exeept at am 
expense which the finances can ill bear ? Not- 
-withstanding the tolls, few roads in Germany sup- 
port themselves ; money for Strassefihau, that is, 
for making and upholding roads, is a regular item 
in the annual budget of every state. The roads 
are thus a continiial burden on the public treii- 
sury ; and, as poverty is the besetting infirmity, 
they must share in the imperfections of all pubUc 
matters that requii'e money. 

While toiling through this German Zara, with 
what longing the eye turns to the lofty and length- 
ened ridge of the Harz, which bounds it on the 
south, once, probably, the mountainous shore of a 
sea, that gradually receded from these level de- 
serts. There, all is varied and romantic ; the an- 
cient pines seem to frown contemptuously on their 
stunted brethren which encumber the plain ; vil- 
lages and spires start out from their shade ; de^ 
clefts and shattered precipices overlook them in a 
thousand imposing forms. Above them all rises 
the Blocksberg, since time inmiemorial the Pan^ 
demonium of Europe, and the only spot which 
persecutii^incredulity has leftlo the adepts in di6 
black art, where all the wizards and witches of 
the civilized world still assemble, on May inom<^ 
ing, to commune with their homed master, and 
to celebrate, under his guidance,^ their unholy 
orgies. 

Amid this wilderness, time and money have con- 
trived to surround Brunswick with verdant groves, 
in which lovers whisper, and nightingales sing, all 
the night long. The city is both larger than Han- 
over, and weavs a more cheerful exteiBal aspect ; 
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but it 4aemed %a have still less bustle and activity, 
and the peoj^e were impatiently waiting till the 
nullity pf the yoiuig Duke should restore their 
conrL The Gothic cathedral, began in the twelfth 
ceiM;ury. by Henry the Lion, whom the Brans^ 
wickers consider the great ornament of their an* 
cient family, is an imposing edifice, but is pollu- 
ted with, an incongruous style of ornament which 
betrays an east^n origin. The tall pillars of the 
nuve, for example^ have small ones twisted round 
them. 

In a vault beneath, lies a long line of the Princes 
of Brunswick. The plain oaken coffin of Fer- 
dinand, the great captain of the great Frederick, 
^i the simplest of alL Near him lies the late Duke, 
who fell at Quatre Bras* Two small crimson 
jSags, the one an offering from the matrons, and 
the other from the maidens of Brunswick, are sus- 
pended above his coffin ; and its gaudy gold and 
^»imson are still mixed with the brown and wither- 
^ leaves of the garlands which the love of his 
people scattered on his bier, when, at midnight, he 
was laid among so many of his race, who had 
fought and fallen Uke himself. Every Brunswicker 
speaks of lus memory with pride and affection. 
There was much that was heroic and chivalrous in 
his character, and much that was interesting in his 
fortunes. He was full of that warlike spirit which 
the history of their princes has taught the Bruns- 
wickers to consider an inheritance of the family* 
No man deserved better to fill a place in this ho- 
noured vault, which, besides Ferdinand, who won 
the warrior's fame without finding the warrior's 
grave,, and Leopold, who perished in the Oder, 
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attempting to save the peasantiy during an imxit'^ 
fiation, contains no fewer than nine ]lrince8 of the 
House of Brunswick, more than one of them heads 
of the house, who, since the heginning of the last 
century, have fallen on the field of hatde— a tes-* 
timony of devotedness to duty which no other so* 
vereign house of Europe can exhibit, and justify*' 
ing by the general character of the family, still 
mbre than by the fate of one unfortunate prince^ 
the song of him who announced that Germany's 



Champion ere he strikes will come, . 

And whet his sword on Branswick's tomb. 

« 

The most interesting thing in the museum is 

the Mantuan vase, or Brunswick onyx, an antique 

gem which has puzzled the learned scarcely less 

than the Portland vase. The stone is about half 

a foot long ; its form is oblong, but it has been 

shaped into the fashion of a vase, with a golderi 

tim and handle. The ground colour, a very dee|^ 

brown, is varied with patches of white, some clouds 

of a dim yellow, and still fewer of a dark grey. 

At about two-thirds of its depth from the mouth, 

it is divided by a circular band of gold, and both 

the upper and lower compartments are filled with 

figures, cut in low relief, in a style which has made 

the gem be universally received as Grecian, but 

which betokens, at the same time, no masterly 

hand, nor any blooming period of the art It has 

commonly been held to refer to the Eleusynian 

mysteries ; but Emperius, the director of the mu- 

ileum, told me that he was writing a dissertation to 

prove that it represents the Thesmophorian mys* 
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teri^ which were celebrated in honour of Ceres. 
He holds it to be a work of Alexandria^ executed 
in the time of the Ptolemies. 

Nothing can give a higher idea of Diirer's aaxi-* 
oas finishing, than a sculpture (and he has not 
left many of them) which represents the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness. The figures are 
partly in relief^ partly round ; and though there is 
here and there ^a sprinkling of trivialnessy or an 
anachronism in costume, they are far from being 
deficient either in beauty or expression. The Bap- 
tist is elevated somewhat above his hearers, and 
stands behind a fragment of a paling, over which 
he thumps with orthodox energy. His congrega- 
tion consists, not of Jews, but of Germans. From 
the fttyle of grouping and the smallness of the 
figures, (the whole stone is not more than a foot 
aquare,) some parts of the work must have requi- 
red consuipmate dexterity of manipulation. A 
lady and a knight are standing in the inner part 
of the crowd, Uieir fiices directed to the preadier, 
and their backs, therefore, turned to the spectator* 
The figures are entirely round ; and no common 
delicacy of hand was necessary to work out the 
countenances with so much exactness in so diffi- 
cult a position. The knight lost his sword during 
liis journey to England, — ^for the more valuable part 
of die contents ci the museum were sent to this 
country to preserve them from French rapine. 
Denon lounged among what remained, and se* 
lected at his leisure all that seemed worth carry-* 
ing off. 

Helmstadt was formerly the university of 
Brunswick; but the seminary was abolished in 

a2 
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1808, and has not been re-established. The dnehjr 
is too small a territory to require a university^ 
and too poor to support a good one, and Gottin- 
gen is as near as it is to Hanover. Immediately 
beyond the gates of Helmstadt comes the Prus-^ 
sian frontier. At Magdeburgh, the first Prussian 
town, you find nothing but ramparts and ditches^ 
drawbridges and cannon, following, in fearful array, 
one range behind another, till you reach the heart 
of the city. It is a crowded and bustling town $ 
washed by the Elbe, it is the entrepot of all the 
wares and merchandize that enter or leave Ger* 
many by the river. The cathedral has merely the) 
merit of being very spacious, and contains almost 
as many political and military emblems as reli-^ 
gious allusions. The Prussian eagle overshadows 
with his pinions an old inscription which com-> 
memorates the first celebration of the sacrament 
according to the reformed ritual. In front of the 
pulpit the iron cross is elevated on a pnllar, with 
a flag and a pike as supporters ; and the walls of 
the choir are covered with public tablets to ofii<^ 
cers who fell in the Libenition War. 

Here there is no barrenness ; the territory of 
Magdeburgh, stretching along the banks of tho 
Elbe, over a soil gradually formed -by the deposi-^ 
tions of his inundations, or reclaimed from marshes 
which they had left behind, is the most fruitfui 
corn land in the north of Germany. It used taex^ 
port a great quantity of grain ; but they now com<» 
plain that our prohibitions have seriously injured 
their market. 

This gkam of fertility soon di^s away, as the 
Elbe is left behind, and the dreary sands again re- 
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tttrn. The road is the great line of commanieation 
between this depot of trade and the cajntal ; there 
is necessarily a great deal of travelling, as well aa 
of inland carriage upon it ; yet some portions of it 
are, beyond comparison, the worst in Enrope^ 
The reason is, the want of materials, and the en* 
ormons expense of transporting from a distance 
the quantity necessary to construct such a road, 
and to keep it in repair. Much, however, has beeA 
done. The whole line is about ninety English 
miles; the twenty miles between Potsdam and 
Berlin have long been good, because the conve- 
nience of •the court required it ; but, of late years, 
it has been carried a great deal farther, and an ex- 
cellent chauss^e now extends, on the one side> 
sixty miles from Beriin, and, on the other, seven 
miles from Magdeburgh. The rest of the line, 
however, is infamous. It is an unceasing puH 
through loose dry sand, which rises to the very 
nave of the wheel, frequently encumbered widi 
-the remains of languishing fir-woods, and present- 
ing no single object to relieve the eye ; for the 
scanty crops, which industry and penury have la- 
boured ta raise even here, look equally melancho»* 
ly with every thing around them, as if mourning 
the impossibility of man overcoming in their fa*- 
Tour so reluctant a nature* 

The traveller thinks himself entering a paradise 
when he approaches, at Brandenbnrgh, the banks 
of the Havel ; the fresh remembrance of the wil- 
dernesses through which he has just passed, givea 
to these little green-wooded and watered land^ 
•scapes the enchantment of fairy land. The Havel 
«eems to have been made expressly for the conn- 
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try. It is not unifwoily confined within a distinctr 
ly marked channel, but often spreads itself oat 
;iato small lakes^ through the middle of which it 
.keeps its course* while copsewood and villages 
jare strewed thickly over their sloping banks, and 
almost ei^ery eminence is crowned with a wlnd- 
•mill. The most varied and pleasing spot of this 
Jkind is in the bend where the river, which has hi- 
Jihecta flowed south, wheels round to the westwar4 
. /to seek the Elbe, and here Frederick the Great 
baUt Potsdam. As the king built merely for the 
eake of making a handsome town, it is full of ar- 
.chitectural parade, with splendid streets in which 
scarcely a human being is to be seen, except the 
Jkranging military, and magnificent buildings whose 
Aorid ornaments are sometimes in ridiculous con- 
.trast with the purposes to which the houses are 
now applied. A superb edifice, a copy of the 
Temple of Nerva in Rome, is now an inn ; but the 
•original itself has become the pontifical custom- 
house. It is not uncommon to see warlike instru- 
ments and military trophies crowded over the door 
and windows of a tailor, a whole range of goddess- 
es and nymphs adorning a pork shop, or Cupids, 
with much greater propriety, sporting above the 
4SoniiGes of a milliner. <' The pomp and circum- 
stance of war" is all the pomp and circumstance 
«f which Potsdam can now boast. Potsdam is, in 
fact, a splendid garrison. x 

Sans Souci stands on an eminence close behind 
the town. It is a long, low building, destitute of 
architectural parade, although adorned with a 
double circular portico, a beautiful object in itself 
but mudi too magnificent for the main buildmg^ 
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The prospect is confined ; it has, however, as mucb 
of what is pleasant as could be found in this coun* 
try. It takes in a large portion of the Harelv 
spreading out its lakes among green fields anil 
wooded eminences, and here and there diversified 
by a passing sail. Were it less pleasing than it» 
really is, who would not gase upon it with inte- 
rest, when he reflected that Frederick loved to 
dwell upon its features, and sought' in them the 
only repose which he allowed himself to enjoy 
from the dangers of the field, and the labours of the 
cabinet? Even the bad humour into which a 
stranger is thrown by the mean and disgracefnly 
but privileged^ extortions of the attendants, give» 
place 'to the respectfiil interest with which h» 
lingers among the scenes that supplied ^e simple^ 
pleasures of, not only a great, but a wonderful 
man* 

The apartments of the king himself are ex- 
tremely simple. Like the rest of the palace, they 
are hung with very mediocre French pictures,, 
which, it is to be hoped for the sake of Frede- 
rick's taste, he itook no pleasure in looking at. He 
had more fitting companions in some ancient busts, 
set up in a long narrow gallery, in which he used 
to walk, when the weather denied him this exer- 
cise out of doors. The library, a small circular 
room, contains his books as he left them. They 
are all French, but many of them are translationft 
of the great productions of other countries. Fre- 
derick's bell, his inkstand and sand-box, his solar 
and little table, still retain their place. The bed 
has been removed from the chamber where he 
died, and a writing-desk oc<;upies the place of the» 
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old cimir in which he breathed his' ]a8l>-^trifliiig 
alterations, no doubt, but injurious to the romance 
of the thing. The portrait of Guatavus Ado]phns» 
the only ornament which Frederick admitted into 
his bed-room, has been allowed to remain. The 
apartment which was appropriated to Voltahre is 
the most vulgar of all. The walls are coreved 
with flowers and garlands, coarsely carved inc 
wood, and bedaubed with glaring colours. I know 
not who selected this style of ornament ; but the 
crowd of wooden parrots, perched among the 
wooden chaplets, proves either the bad taste of 
the poet, or the satirical humour of the king. Some 
•ther apactments are splendid in their architecture 
and decorations : but there are mose splendiiil 
^ngs of l^e same kind in fifty other paiaoes'. We 
visit SanaSonci, too, not because it is a pahiee» 
but because Frederick the Great lived in it. 

The grounds are not extensive^ In* that part of 
them which lies immediately below the palace; 
and was the favourite resort of the monarch, all 
is rich, shady, and tranquil ; you would believo 
yourself a thousand miles removed from, the bus- 
tle of men. Even the French horns of the Jager 
Guanls, swelling from the barracks below, instead 
of > disturbing, only sweetened the repose of the 
scene. . Those parts of the grounds, again, which 
are thrown open indiscriminately to the public, are 
merely shady, sandy promenades, commonly ter- 
minated by a small building, either an European 
ori^ital or a modem antique. Frederick could 
not give his subjects and visitors much varied sce«^ 
nery, or many picturesque glimpses ; but he gave 
them a profusion of pillars and pediments. He 
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seems to have been fondly tied to every thing 
winch contributed to his pleasures ; and no great 
monarch's pleasmies were ever more simple and 
innocent. His generals do not appear to have 
stood higher in his heart than his dogs, A nnm« 
ber of the latter are buried in the grounds, and 
honoured with tombstones. Beside him lies the 
horse which bore him through many a hard-fought 
field in the Seven Years' War. 

Though the foundation of a new collection of 
pictures has been laid in Berlin, the proper gallery 
of Prussia is in Potsdam. It was principally form-^ 
ed by Frederick, and mercilessly treated by the 
French. If there was some affectation in Frede- 
rick, when he entered -Dresden as a conqueror, cra- 
ving the p^mission of the Electress to look at the 
pictures, yet the feeling of respect which made him 
Approach them as a worshipper, notasa robber, was 
princely. Napoleon came to Potsdam as a conquer- 
or, took off his hat when he entered what had been 
Frederick's apartment, and let loose his plunder- 
ers upon Frederick's pictures. IVussian bayon^ 
«ts have brought l^em all back, but some (^ them 
much injured by French improvements. 

The palm of the gallery is disputed between 
Da Vinci, Raphael, and Titian. There are sevend 
pictures' by these- masters, but the three which 
contend for the prize are, of Da Vinci, Vertum* 
nuB, in ^ae disguise of an old woman, persuading 
Pomona to throw off her virgin coyness, and learil 
to love ; of Raphael, an Ecce Homo ; of Titian, 
a sleeping Venus. In the first, Pomona is seated 
in an orchard, beneath a tree, whose fruit she has 
•been gathering. Vertumnni, with a wrinkled, but 
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not a vulgar visage, leaning on a staff, which he 
scarcely seems to require, bends towards her in an 
attitude of eager exhortation. There is a certain 
play about the withered features, which tells that 
he sees his oration is beginning to work. The 
bashful beauty hangs her head ; a smile of mmgled 
incredulity and approbation lights the under part 
Df her beautiful countenance ; her hands are bu- 
sied about hfer fruits and flowers in a way which 
'«hows that her thoughts are occupied with some- 
thing else. Besides the excellence of the indivi- 
dual figures, the picture derives great effect from 
the contrast in which they are placed, blushing, 
blooming youth and simplicity by the side of 
wrinkled and wily old age. The great merit of 
jRaphael's £cce Homo lies in its lofty ideal expres- 
sion ; it is the highest possible degree of mentid 
«uffering, purified from every thing meanandvulgar^ 
announcing not merely the agony of the soul, but 
likewise the fortitude and resignation with which it 
is borne. Titian's sleeping Venus, without a rag 
4>f drapery, reclines, on her right side, on a blue 
icouch, the breast and head being somewhat ele- 
vated on a white pillow. The back is turned to»- 
.wards die spectator ; the left leg is bent into the 
picture, thus presenting the prettiest sole of the 
|>rettiest foot toat ever was painted. The arms are 
folded under the head, and the countenance is half 
4umed round. The softness and elegance of the 
.whole figure, the symmetry of the proportions, and, 
above all, the truth and delicacy of the colouring', 
are things which cannot be described, and in which 
at excels lioth its competitors. In expression, again, 
it is neceasmily ftr. beneath them ; for, althougk 
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lentbiisiAsts have«pretended to guess e?en what the 
Alumberiiig beauty is dreaming about, all the soul 
,wbi€h such a figure can possess is merely animal 
life, Frederick paid &ye thousand guineas for the 
Pomona, and tlnree thousand for the £cce Homo. 
The superintendent of the gallery told me, that 
when the righ^ous work of restitution was begun 
at Paris, the French were so intent on retainii^ 
the Pomona, that, for a while, they pretended it 
kad gone a-missing. The acknowledgm^it, that 
they could be guilty of the barbarous negligence 
of allowing such a picture to be lost, was scarcely 
jess disgraceful than the lie itself; 
. The walcing Venus of Titian is insipid after her 
sleeping namesake. In the back ground, there once 
was a landscape, with two persons seated under a 
treey and one of the two was a portrait of Titian 
himself. In Paris, the picture was deaTted, that 
is, the landscape disappeared, and, though the fi* 
gures remain, the portrait is gone. Titian's Danae 
Jias returned entirely ruined; the picture is spoil- 
«d ; colouring, expression^ and perspective, are all 
destroyed. A small Madonna, by CcNrreggio, shows 
fitill more clearly how little the original colouring 
pf an artist was able to resist this process of clean- 
ing ; for, when submitted to this reformation in 
Paris, a group of angels, in the upper right hand 
corner^ which Correggio himself had effaced, ap- 
parently from feeling that they oyerloaded this park 
of the picture, was brought to light. 
t The walls groan under Rubens. The Israelites 
perishing by the fiery serpents in the wilderness, 
is a poyvdrfttl picture. Though not so chaste or 
. vou» II. ^ B. 
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restrained in the agonising expression which bei 
longed to the scene as the representation of th^ 
same subject by Hannibal Caracci, it has ranch 
Biore force of grouping and colouring. The most 
powerful figure is that of a man expiring under 
the influence of the poison ; a serpent, coiled round 
his body, is biting into his throat. The wretch 
is extended on the ground ; and never was the death 
struggle delineated with more horrible truths 
Every limb and feature is cramped and convulsed, 
and the natural colour is already giving way to a 
dark, livid hue. Another excellent group is ail 
old woman, who, with an anxiety that threatens 
to render the exertion useless, strives to raise in 
her arms a grown-up daughter, that she may turri 
her eyes to the healing serpent. 

Few pictures in Potsdam please more than som^ 
splendid specimens of the historical style of Van- 
dyke. If not successful competitors with Rubens, 
they are dangerous neighbours to him. Vandyke 
had drawn much from the best schools that pre- 
ceded him ; yet he is any thing but a mannerist or 
imitator ; his grouping and expression are entirely 
{lis own 1^ and the Dutch and German painters ne-^ 
ver required to cross the Alps to learn colouting*. 
His St Matthew is the perfection of pladd, dig- 
nified meditation. It may have been bad taste, but 
the simplicity of composition, the truth of expres<^ 
•ion, and the mild balancing of light and shade in 
his Isaac blessing Jacob instead of Esau, drew md 
irresistibly from the gorgeous masses of Rubens 
by which it is surrounded. 

Though it was only May-day when I entered 
Berlin, the heat was more oppressive than that of 
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Lombardy or Romagna during the dog-days. The 
-diermonieter does not absolutely stand so high ; 
but, from the action of the sun on the sandy soil 
which surrounds the Prussian capital, the heat ha» 
a sultry and vapoury quality, which renders Ber- 
lin a disagreeable residence in summer. Many fa- 
milies fly to Dresden to«seek less insalubrious dog- 
days, and the inhabitants of this raw northern cli-' 
mate enjoy the shade under the lime trees which 
adorn their principal street, as late in the evening 
as Italians on the verandas of Naples, or under the 
porticc^es of Romagna. Even the street musicians 
gaifirally come forlh to their labours towards mid'* 
night ; while, in the Linden, the citiaen# furnish a 
more pleasing serenade, by hanging out nightin- 
gales from their windows or on the branches of the 
trees, where they sing all night long, << most mu- 
sical, most melancholy." 

The entrance to Berlin from the west ier by the 
Braadaiburgh Gate^ the most simple and majestio 
p<Mtal in Europe. It is an imitation of the Pro- 
pyia^fBon of Athens. Six. lofty, fluted Doric pillars^ 
on each side, support an entablature, without any 
pediment ; a gateway, not arched, passes between 
eadi couple of pillars. On the entablature stands 
die bronze figure of Victory, drawn in her chariot 
by four horses, and bearing the Prussian Eagle in 
triumph. It is a very spirited work, and was 
therefore sent to France, not more on account of 
its own merits, than to insult the Prussians. Their 
good swords have replaced the goddess on their 
'Athenian portal, where she seems to guide her 
•teeds, amid a hundred memorials of Frederick, 
jtowards the royal palace. Though the guard- 
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honses which sprhig oat 'from each extremitf of 
the gate are in the same general style, they look: 
insignificant, and somewhat encumber the impo^^ 
sing forms to which they are attached. Close by- 
is ^e honse of Bliicher, the greatest military fa*"- 
▼onrite of the Pnissians since their great kii^^ 
They seldom give him any other name dian ** Mar-fi 
shal Forward," and love to place him and Gneise>4 
nau in the same relation to each other in which 
the Romans set M arcellus and Fabius. Between 
them, they nobly retrieved the ignominy of Jemu 

From the portal you enter at once the most 
splendid street in Germany. It runs due east and 
west, for %bout three quarters of a mile, from the 
Brandenburgh Gate, which closes the perspective 
, at one extremity, to the royal palace, which terw 
minates it at. the other. It is divided, in fact, into 
five parallel walks, by doable rows of lime trees 
and horse chestnuts, and from the predominance 
of the former it has its name, Unter den Linden^ 
The central alley, the most spacious and conve«* 
nient of all,* is appropriated to pedestrians; the 
other four are common to all the world, but car- 
riages generally confine themselves to ^e outer- 
most on. each side, formed by the extermd row of 
trees and the houses. Many of the buildings which 
line the sides of this mixture of town and country, 
though unambitious in point of oiiiament, are amt 
pie and imposing, the abodes of courtly and dipld** 
matic pomp, of an expensive hotel, or a restanra^ 
1;eur celebrated for his kitchen. 

Unter den Linden is the scene of all the bustle 
of Berlin, but not the. bustle of business ; if there 
be any of that, it is confined to the old, or eastern 
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')|»8rt of ifae city ; it is (be bustle of idle persons 
amusing and enjoying themselves, and of lovely 
women seeking admiration. During the greater 
part of the day, especially on Sunday, it is filled 
with crowds of well-dressed, comfortable-looking 
people, streaming merrily along in both directions, 
lor, with an ice in their hands, laughing at the heat, 
4>n the benches which are ranged along beneath 
ihe shade of the lime trees. Now and then, the 
idng comes lounging up the alley, attended, if at- 
jlended at all, by a single servant, in a very sober 
4ivery, his himda behind his back, and his eyes 
commonly turned towards the ground, enjoying 
'the diade with as much plain heartiness as the 
aaeanest of his subjeda. The loungers rise firom 
their benches as he passes ; the gentlemen take off 
their hats ; the ladies make their best curtsey : 
the Stnutei^ungenf a class for whom Frederick 
entertained greater respect than for an Austrian 
army, do all they can to make a bow. The king 
has a nod or a smile for every body, and passes on 
'IB the well-grounded assurance, that every one he 
eees would shed his blood for him to-morrow* 
Royalty, in Germany, from the Emperor of Aus- 
tria down to the Prince of Nassau, is accustomed 
«to appear among its subjects with much less of 
majesty and reserve about it than is common 
•lunong ourselves. What a bustle would be created 
•if our King should take a walk, some forenoon, 
from Carlton House ta the Bank, accompanied by 
a solitary and panting beef-eater ! The Germans 
would find nothing remarkable in it ; our political 
clubs would vote that the Bank was insolvent, and 

b2 
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that his majesty had been attending a meeting of 
creditors. 

Except the Linden, and one or two portions of 
the city to the north of the Linden, all on the west 
of the Spree, being abandoned to the fashionable 
wwld, is regular and dull. The buildings are uot^ 
properly speaking, monotonous ; for, though the 
streets were laid out, the houses were not built^ 
on any regular plan ; . but there is no life in these 
long, straight, stone alleys, some of them a mile in 
length, piercing the city from one gate to the other* 
It is perpetually the same thing, with nothing ei* 
ther in the dead or living oljects which can attract 
attention for an instant. Nothing in pedestrian ex*> 
ercise is so deplorable as walkii^ the streets m 
this part of Berlin. You are in no danger, as you 
are in Paris and Vienna, of being ridden over ; for 
each side of every street, either somewhat elevated 
above the centre, or separated from it by a kennel, 
is set apart for the humble foot- walker ; but these 
pretended pavements are merely the worst of aH 
f causeways, formed of so many small, rough, sharp 
pieces, that walking, with the thermometer at SO*, 
is exquisitely painfuU The Wilhelmairaue^ full 
of palaces, and inhabited, at least in that part of it 
nearest the Linden, only by people of leiahion, is 
the most intolerably paved street in the city. 

Sand is bad ; but, to get off one of these iro^ 
toirs pavds into the desert of a square, s a deK*- 
verance to which alone I can ascribe it, that the 
squares of Berlin have been praised so much above 
their merits. Some of them are spacious in exteiit, 
and surrounded. by handsome buildings ; but the 
want of all ornament reduces them to mere vacant 
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areas* They are generally only a dead surface of 
loose parched sand, without payement, turf, or 
shrubhery^ and the only decoration which they can 
ever boast is a row of stunted trees. WUhelmS'^ 
pUUz^ the finest of them all, the abode only of 
princes and peers, plunges you at once ankle-deep 
in sand. It is the legitimate offspring of the road 
between Hanover and Brunswick ; you may see 
royal coachmen urging their steeds across the one 
with as much anxiety as your own postilion en-* 
couraged his sorry nags along the other. 

The stagnating water is another source of dis- 
comfort, and is most troublesome precisely in the 
most fashionable parts of the city. Though the 
Spree trayerses Berlin, dividing i^ into two nearly 
equal parts, the site, especially on the left bankt 
where the more modem and gaudy portion oi the 
city stands, is so dead a flat in itself, and is so little 
elevated above the level of the river, that, even ia 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and. on the Wilhelmsplatz, in 
front. of magnificent palaces, tlie water overflows 
the kennel, and spreads itself back over the pave- 
ment, under a heat which produces corruption after 
a few hours* stagnation. 

. Though the older and less fashionable part of 
the city, standing on the right bank of the Spree* 
• has no such spacious and regular streets, nor, ex-* 
cepting the palace, which is in its outskirts^ 
many imposing edifices, it presents a more lively 
and industrious appearance. In no great capital 
is a Briton so struck with the absence of those 
splendid and seductive shops which %x the eye, 
and undo the purse, in London, Paris, or Vienna* 
The Spree itself which .8q>arates. the two parts. 
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of the town, bears the only character which a 
BOiall river can bear in so large a city, that of a 
broad, deep, mnddy ditch. It has some dignity 
only where it sweeps boldly round the hage pile 
of the palace. It is invalokble, however, to the in<^. 
habitants, both as a mean of cleanliness and a ve- 
hicle of commerce. To the eastward, about fifty 
miles nearer its source, it communicates with the 
Oder by a canal, and thus brings down to Ber- 
lin the minerals of Upper Silesia, and the com 
and manufactures of Middle and Lower Silesia/ 
The craft, again, which follow its streams to the 
westward, are carried by it into the Havel, M 
miles from Berlin, under the fortifications of Span- 
dau ; the Havel bears them into the Elbe, and, 
on the Elbe, they descend to Hamburgh. Ther 
vessels which crowd the quays of Berlin are long, 
narrow, flat-bottomed, imcouth-looking things,' 
but perfectly well suited for this sort of naviga-^ 
tion. The minister of a certain northern court 
threw all the ship-wrigfats of Berlin into conster- 
nation, by making one of them build a pleasure- 
boat with a keel. When he used to go out in it 
on the river, carrying sail, the shores were lined' 
with astonished spectators. A royal prince was 
one day on board, and became so alarmed at the 
gentle heeling of the boat, under a moderate breeze, 
that he insisted on being set ashore. 

AltogeUier, the Prussians, though possessing* 
no mean extent of sea-coast, frequently displays 
strange instances of geographical ignorance. A 
well-known geographer of Berlin, having read that 
one of our navigators had found an ice island in 
a considerably more sonthem latitude than these 
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ffozen maflSQB wiially freqaent^ set it doivn in hia 
book as the latitude of IcekmdL A Berlin news-k 
pa|>er, in an account of the discoveries which wera 
made during the first of our late voyages to ascer- 
tain the existence of a North- West Passage, gave 
to Melville Island the latitude of Captain Flin- 
ders' Melrille Island on the coast of New Hol« 
land, placing it near the Equator, instead of near 
the Pole, llie blunder was notified to the editor^ 
and the next number contained an << Erratum in 
oar last. — ^For Melville Island in such and such a< 
latitude, read MelvOle Island in this other lati- 
tude, (giving the true northern latitude,) wlwih is 
not to be confimnded taith Melville Island in Ms 
laHtudBy (giving the blundered one ;) a line was 
omitted tnrough the carelessness of the composi- 
tor." A much better practical joke was played off 
upon their ignorance by the same minister who 
insisted on having a boat with a keel. The Lin- 
den runs east and west ; therefore, in the latitude. 
of Berlin, the houses on the north side of the 
street are in the sun, and those on the south side 
in the shade. The palace is to the east of the Lin- 
den. But the court-chamberlain, in issuing direc-^ 
tions for a funeral, took it into his head, from some 
indistinct notion, that southern climates are always 
wwm climates, that the sunny side of the Linden 
must be the south side ; and, in his circular to the 
elevated persons who were to attend, he actually 
inverted the two sides of the street This northern 
minister, having no wish to attend the ceremony, 
and having a house on the north side of the Lin- 
den, took advantage of the blunder, and went to 
the country. Next day, the sole topic of conver-. 
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mtifOk in the circles of Berlin was, Whst can M 
the meaning of the absence of the ' " minister ? 
His Excellency, who had foreseen this, immediate* 
I7 sent in a lai^hing, half-official sort of note, sta-i 
ting, that he had always *^ believed his house to 
be on the north side of the Linden, and that, ther^ 
fore, as the palace was to the east of him, when 
he wished to go to it, he was in the habit of or« 
dering his coachman, on issuing, from the gateway, 
to drive to the left. But, having learned from the 
court circular, that his house was on the south 
side of the street, and, that, therefore, to get to 
the palace, he must take an opposite direction 
from that which he usually tool^ he had ordered 
his coachman, on this occasion, to turn to the 
right ; the consequence of which was, that, after 
an hour's driving, instead of finding himself at the 
palace, he found himself at the gates of Spandau." 
' Between the Brandenburgh gate and the palace 
are crowded together nearly all the fine edifices 
of Berlin. The guard, the university, the arsenal, 
the opera-house, the new theatre, the palace, with 
its church, are all in the neighbourhood of each 
other* The palace has nothing to recommend it 
but its huge size, and the splendour of its ftimi- 
tare. Except the plain, simple apartment of Fre- 
derick himself, it is as gorgeous as royalty could 
make it ; but in general, to describe the inside of 
a palace, is nothing better than to describe an up- 
holsterer's shop. It is not, however, the regular 
residence of the present king ; he lives in a much 
more modest- looking house in the Linden. The 
arsenal, though it has neither porticoes nor pillars, 
is the finest building in Berlin ; the extent and 
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'Simplicity of its fronts are majestic, and its mili- 
tary trophies and emblemati(»l groups display a 
great deal of good workmanship. 

In the public architecture of Berlin^ there is a 
tiresome degree of uniformity, arising from a too 
frequent repetition of the same forms and combi- 
nations ; it is easily seen that it has sprung up, in 
a great measure^ in the lump, on one wholesale 
plan. The general style is an Ionic portico, pla- 
ced before a very plain front. Sometimes three 
out of the four sides are garnished with this appen- 
dage, but the pillars never extend along the whole 
frontj or are carried entirely round the building. 
What may be called the ground floor, generally 
formed of rustic work, projects, and on this is rai- 
sed the portico. The effect is not so pleasing or 
imposing to the eye, as when the pillais clothe the 
whole, or nearly the whole, front of the building ; 
. and, even if the style possessed more merit tlian 
•it really does, it looks like poverty of invention to 
have so much of it, and so little of any thing else. 
Potsdam and Berlin are full of it ; but the imifor- 
mity is more striking in the latter, from the proxi- 
mity of the buildings. Thus, on the Place d^s 
' Gens^ Armesy stand the opera-house, the theatre, 
and two gorgeous churches, . all in the same 
fashion ; the university, too, is nearly the same 
thing. 

The new theatre was to eclipse all the othinr 
productions of Prussian architectural taste, and 
tower above the less gaudy, but much more ma- 
jestic opera-house of Frederick. The Ionic por- 
tico itself is a beautiful object ; but it is difficult 
to conceive how the same architect who reared it, 
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could have crowded into the body of the edifice 
almost every fault which such a building can pos- 
sess, did we not know, that it is much easier to 
follow known rules and fixed proportions in rai- 
'■ sing pillars, than to combine a graceful and digni- 
fied whole. Above all, the unlucky thought of 
carrying up the main body of the building so far 
above the pediment of the portico, and termina- 
ting it, at the same time, with a pediment of its 
own, has destroyed all grace and symmetry, and 
offends the eye mortally. Modem extravagance 
in windows often stands in the way of architectu- 
i*al beauty ; but in what edifice can it interfere less 
than in a theatre ? Yet thisbuilding is so slit inevery 
direction by narrow, insignificant windows, that 
the American was quite justifiable, who exclaim- 
ed, on first seeing it^ << What a huge hot-house the 
. king has got I" Neither the king nor his subjects 
are satis&d with this monument of native genius.; 
but there it stands, and the money has been spent. 
The dramatic troop is much less defective than 
the building in which they perform. While Iffland, 
the Garrick of Germany, was manager, the Bei> 
]in theatre had i^o rival, except that of Weimar. 
In some departments of comedy, it is now infe- 
rior to Vienna, and, in tragedy, is at least not su- 
perior. Madame Stich of BerUn counteirbaknces 
Madame Schroder and Madame Lowe of Vienna; 
She is hot so overpowering as the former of these 
ladies in the expression of strong passion — she 
could not play Lady Macbeth so well ; neither 
does she possess the same melting power of tender- 
ness that distinguishes the latter ; but she has a 
truer conception of character, though her acting 
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sometiines falls short of her idea, and a more chaste 
and sustained' style of representation than either 
of them. She is the only actress whom I ever saw 
give any thing like a good performance of Schil- 
. luTS Maid of Orleans. Joanna is the touchstone 
of German actresses ; they perpetually convert her 
into an ordinary, rantingj declamatory heroine, 
just the reverse of the poet's Joanna ; they fail to 
hit that deep^ solemn, supernatural feeling, which 
separates her from ordinary tragic personages* 

Operas are got up, in Berlin, with an extrava- 
gant expenditure on pomp of decoration and splen- 
dour of costume. But the taste of the public is 
not pure ; they have not that natural feeling of the 
. eloquence of '< sweet sounds" which distinguishes 
the Italian and Bohemian, and they have not pass- 
ed through that training under the hands of great 
. masters which has formed the accurate, though 
somewhat artificial taste, of Dresden and Vienna. 
Their opera is imder the direction of Spontini, 
whose operas are, in general, as much for the eye 
.as for the ear. The whole city was on tiptoe ex- 
pectation for the production of his regenerated 
Oljrmpia, which had formerly failed in some other 
capitals. Twenty-five thousand rix-dollars (nearly 
L.4000) had been expended on the decorations ; 
. five hundred pounds of the sum had been laid out 
in creating an elephant, destined to make a prin- 
cipal figure in the performance. Though some 
Jeft the house, unable to endure the incessant 

thundering of the orchestra, and Professor W - 

declared it to be just as pleasant as dining on 
Cayenne pepper, the great body of the audience 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied at halving their ears 
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SO stunnedy and their eyes so dazzled* *The ap- 
pearance of the elephant, moved along by a little 
boy in each leg, was hailed with a shout which 
might have wakened Frederick in frowns from his 
grave at Potsdam, at the corrupted taste of his 
descendants. 

Every week two or jbhree concerts are given, 
under the royal authority, in the music hail of the 
new theatre^ an apartment of such fair proportions 
with so much elegance, yet chasteness and 8in»- 
plicity, in its decorations, that it would leave the 
eye nothing to desire, were it not for the unseem- 
ly pigeon holes which, under the name of boxes 
for the royal family, disfigure one side of the room, 
and break the unity of the whole. Every enter- 
tainment of this sort consists partly in a mixture 
of elocution and instrumental music, which' is of 
very questionable merit, and almost peculiar to 
-Germany. A favourite ballad, for instance, of 
Schiller, Burger, or Gothe, is delivered by a re- 
citer, just as any other elocutionist would read it ; 
but it is accompanied, either in a continued strain, 
or only by fits and starts, as the composer thinks 
proper, by instrumental music, which is, or pre- 
tends to be, characteristic of the sentiment that 
pervades the particular verses, or representative 
of what they happen to describe. For example, 
were the elocutionist reading Chevy Chase, at the 
very outset, << God prosper long our noble king," 
his voice would probably be drowned in the ju- 
bilee of the orchestra, and would forthwith be heard 
again, as the instruments softly bewailed that — 

A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall $ 
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v&less the French horn were made to render him 
inaudible, for the purpose of suggesting woodland 
adsociationsy and the idea of a << hunting.*' Among 
other things, I heard Schiller s Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammery a beautiful ballad, out of whidi 
Holbein has manufactured a very poor, prosing, 
tiresome drama, recited in this way, and the effect 
was not fitted to make one partial to this mode of 
marrying piusic to immortal yerse. The whole 
system forgets the specific difference between 
reading and singing. The reader stands in quite 
a different relation to a musical accompaniment 
from the opera singer. Though readers speak of 
musical, melodious, or harmonious elocution, read- 
ing is not singing, in any accurate sense of the 
words. In any given song, there is only one way 
of reading it well ; but more than one melody may 
be composed for it, all equally good. A union of 
ordinary elocution with instrumental music does 
not seem to be less incongruous or confused, than 
if one person were to recite a ballad while another- 
simultaneously sung it. 

- The great men of Prussia have been principally 
kings and warriors, and she cannot be accused of 
what is the disgrace of Austria, public ingratitude 
to their memories. If Frederick laughed at Ger- 
man poets, he entertained a profound respect for 
German soldiers; his gratitude, and the public 
spirit roused by the events of late years, have 
called forth the long line of Prussian heroes, ia 
marble or in bronze, on the streets, squares, and 
bridges of Berlin. A spirited, though somewhat 
clumsy equestrian statue of the great Elector, 
adorns the principal bridge across the Spree ; Prince 
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Henry df Prussia defends the shady garden wfaicb 
borders the river below the bridges ; the Prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau displays his old-fashioned tmiform 
in front of the palace ; the Wilhelmsplatz beara- 
the great worthies of the Seven Years' War, Z&^ 
then, Keith, Seidlitz, Schwerin, and Wintofeld, 
and the last moments of three of them who fell 
in battle are preserved, in the church of the garri- 
son, in glaring and literal pictures. Bliicher, Bii«* 
low, and Gneisenau, the heroes of a war no less ho* 
nourable to the national feeling and devotedness 
of Prussia, than that which Frederick waged against- 
the half of Europe, will, by this time, have been 
publicly added to their worthy predecessors. I 
saw the two latter, scarcely finished, in Ranch's 
workshop ; they are both excellent statues — ^per« 
haps a littletoo true, but simple and dignified, ant^ 
free from all frippery and trifling. Ranch has im* 
proved on his predecessors in the drapery of bin 
figures more than in any thing else. The fidelity 
with which the heroes of the Seven Years* War 
are wrapt up in a uniform, with all its multifiarious 
trappings, leaves the sculptor room for no other 
merit in his drapery than that of representing cor-* 
rectly in marble what already existed in cloth and 
gold lace. The best statue in Berlin is the por- 
trait statue of the late Queen of Prussia, on her 
tomb in the Gardens of Charlottenburg ; it entitlea 
Ranch to rank among the first sculptors of Ger- 
many. 

The Prussian artists did not long retain the an^ 
cient models which Frederick procured for them 
by purchasing the collection of Cardinal Polignac. 
When, in the Seven Years' War, the united hoata 
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of Rottiay Austria, and Saxony, ventnred to march 
to Berlin, while the king was facing other enemies 
in another province, the Saxons, who took posses^ 
aion of Charlottenhurg, in revenge for the bom* 
bardment of Dresden, a measure aitogetfaer in the 
ordinary course of war, broke the statues in pieces^ 
and continued pounding the very limbs into pow^ 
•der, till the terrific intelligence, that Frederick^ 
widi his little army, was in full march from Sile* 
aia, left Austrians, Russians, and Saxons, no other 
object of emulation except who should most readt* 
ly get out of his way. This was but a bad return 
for the reverence with which Frederick had treat- 
ed the gallery of Dresden. When he saw the bar- 
barity with which they had destroyed his statuesi 
he clenched his fist, and stamped the ground in 
indignation. << The monsters I but how could they 
know the value of such things I we must forgive 
them ;" and he dbplayed his forgiveness by forth- 
with plundering and burning Hubertsburg, the 
most splendid of the country residences of the 
Elector of Saxony. 

On a sandy hillock, about half a mile beyond 
the walls, stands the Volks^DenkmcU^ or Monu- 
ment of the People. It was erected by the pre-" 
sent king, and, with much pomp, dedicated by him 
to his people, to commemorate their exertions in 
the triumphant campaigns which terminated the 
war. It is a lofty Gothic tabernacle, or rather a 
concretion of such tabernacles, pierced with niches, 
and bristled with pinnacles. Four of them are set 
against each other, and as they are square, each 
presents three sides. In the twelve sides thu» 
formed are as many niches ; each niche is appro* 
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priated to a battle, and contains a statue intended 
to be emblematical of the combat, or representing 
fiome person who distinguished himself in it. The 
complement of statues has not yet been made uj^ 
That in the niche set apart for Grossbeeren re- 
presents a Prussian Lafuiwehrmann^ or militia*- 
man, because the day was won by the good con* 
duct of the militia ; the countenance struck me as 
being a portrait of the Prince Royal. The niche 
of the Katzbach is filled with Bliicher ; and that 
of Leipzig, a better known battle, with a less 
known warrior. Prince Henry of Prussia. The 
statues were modelled partly by Ranch, partly by 
Tiecllf and the artists luire done all that could be 
expected under so discouraging a similarity of sub* 
ject The want of simplicity and dignity, the mul« 
tiplicity and littleness of parts, are the great oh** 
jections to the whole ; it has too much of the toy-* 
shop, especially as, in the desolate sands which 
surround it, there is nothing to accord with the 
Gothic plaything. Why was this popular monu« 
ment, erected by a king, and dedicated to a nation^ 
to preserre the daily memory of such men and 
sudi deeds, thrown outside of the walls, into sa 
dreary a wilderness, which nobody would erer 
think of traversing, except to see the monument 
itself ? When a Roman emperor wished to record 
his military exploits in the eyes <^ the people, he 
built his triumphal arch in the neighbourhood of 
the Forum, or raised his sculptured pillar in a pub- 
lic square. 

The monument, with its tabernacles and statues^ 
consists entirely of cast*iron, in the manufacture 
of which the Prussians have arrived at great per^^ 
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lection. The iron is principally obtained froih the 
mines of Tamowitz, in Upper- Silesia ; and the ex* 
pense of transporting it is greatly lessened by a 
«anal which, leaving the Oder immediately above 
Frankfort, connects that river with the S[Miee, 
coming down from the Lansitz towards Berlin. 
The fonndery itself is in Berlin, and supplies cast- 
iron monuments to all Germany. They even 
make, in relief, copies of celebrated pictures. I 
saw the Last Supper of Da Vinci cast in a space 
of about six inches by four, with a neatness and 
precision which could not have been expected from 
such materials, and on so small a scale. Larger 
busts are excellently well done ; the favourite ones 
ure those of the late Queen and Bliicher, for every 
Prussian will sacrifice a great deal to possess a 
memorial of either the one or the other. During 
the war, the church bells of a great number of vil- 
lages were melted down into cannon; and the 
king is now melting down iron cannon to give the 
churches cast-iron bells. The difference, in point 
of expense, is enormous, and they sound just as 
well as most of our own coxmtry bells. The di« 
rector seemed to entertain little doubt, that, in a 
few years, the Prussians would leave all Europe, 
except ourselves, far behind them in ornamental 
iron-work. He had been sent over to examine all 
the great iron establishments of England and Scot- 
land ; and, hanging over an English grate, of ham-f 
mered iron, which he pronounced to be inimitable^ 
and allowed could not yet be made in Prusna, he 
spoke of the perfection which he believed us to 
have attained in a strain of enthusiastic eulogy a1<« 
together professional. It was honest ; and tbi» 
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willingness io team is the first thing to product 
the capacity of teaching. A Frenchman would 
have found out, either that we knew nothing about 
the matter, or that all we did know which was 
worth knowing, had been deriyed from his conn- 
tr3rmen. The directors of the Berlin fonndery 
even ventured to make a steam-engine^ for the 
purpose of blowing their bellows. Though thej 
aucceeded in constructing one which works, it cost 
them, they say, more money than if they had or«> 
dered it from this country. Yet they were much 
more successful than the directors of the iron 
mines at Tamowitz, who, having got an engine 
from England, could not put it ti^ether so as to 
make it work. It refused to make a single stroke, 
till a workman was brought out to correct their 
blunders. ' It is said that they displayed a rather 
forcible desire to retain the Birmingham wanderer; 
and that he, at last, made his escape only by 
stealth. 

At first it might excite wonder why so sandy 
and dreary a soil should have been selected for the 
capital of Prussia, in preference to the more plea* 
sing and fertile banks of the Havel ; but it is for* 
tunate that it is so ; for the neighbourhood of a 
capital of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, by creating 
a thousand wants, and recompensing the industry 
which suj^lied them, has peopled and cultivated 
a district which might otherwise have remained 
nearly useless to the monarchy. Neither labour 
nor money has been spared to convert these parch- 
ed levels even into something which apes park 
and forest, by planting trees, and making straight 
walks among them. 'Die citizens of Berlm believe 
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that nothing of tliis sort can be finer then their 
Thiergarten, an extensile plantation, in which 
there are too many firs. It commences ontsicle 
of the Brandenburgh Gate. Here there are no sub- 
urbs ; from between the Doric columns of the por- 
tal^ you at once enter the wood, where carriages 
and pedestrians toil along in the same deep sand, 
for the walks are not even grayelled. A line of 
small but handsome Yillas, in which the higher 
class of citizens seek refdge in summer, from the 
sultry heat of the city, stretches along its southern 
boundary ; on the north it is bounded by the Spree, 
and the portion of it in the neighbourhood of the 
river is the Yauxhall of Berlin. The bank is lined 
with coffee-houses ; rustic benches and tables are 
fixed beneath the shade of umbrageous limes and 
elms ; beer, coffee^ and tobacco, are the sources of 
enjoyment ; crowds of pipes, ready to be stopped, 
are piled up like stands of arms. Numerous iti* 
nerant venders wander from room to room, and 
tree to tree, displaying seductive layers of segars» 
from the genuine Havannah, down to the homely 
Hanoverian or Bavarian. As evening comes on, 
and the boats return up the river, with the parties 
which have been enjoying Cbarlottenburg, if the 
weather does not drive the happy crowd within 
doors, numerous lamps are hung up among the 
trees. The clouds of smoke aid the dimness of 
twilight, and both xmited render the shady re- 
cesses of the wood, fit scenes of intrigue and assign 
nation. 

The same general character belongs to the 
grounds of Cbarlottenburg, a royal residence, about 
two miles from the city, the palace in which Fre« 
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derick deposited his treasures of sculpture, and; 
from associations still more interesting, the ftiYour- 
ite residence of the present king. The palace had 
no other merit than its size. The grounds are 
better laid out than the Thiergarten, and are the 
great resort of the Sunday strollers from Berlin. 
The adjacent village consists almost enlirely of 
eoffee*house8 ; and there is a smalh theatre, to 
which a detachment from the city troop is marched 
up on Sunday evening. Advantage has been 
skilfully taken of the Spree, which bounds the 
grounds, to introduce various pieces of water, and 
call forth a more refreshing verdure than is found 
in the Thiergarten. Beyond the river, the coun* 
try is entirely open, yet it is more pleasant than 
the sandy alleys and stiffly marshalled trees of 
the grounds themselves ; it is monotonous, to be 
sure, but it is fresh and green. Though an inha<« 
bitant of the more favoured countries of the norths 
to say nothing of the south, would not perhaps 
give a second look to the view, it is perfectly na« 
tural that a young tradesman of Berlin should be<& 
lieve that he is revelling among the richest beau- 
ties of nature, when, on a Sunday evening, be 
strolls with his love through the shades of Char* 
lottenbui^, and treats her to the pit of its little 
theatre. 

In a retired comer of the grounds, where no 
sound can penetrate from the world without to 
disturb the repose to which the spot is consecra- 
ted, a small Doric temple is seen lurking beneath 
the melancholy ^ade of cypresses and weeping 
willows. It is the tomb and monument of the 
late Queen of Prussia, the fairest and most ami- 
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able, the mo6t interesting and most unfortanate, 
princess of her day. The place is so well chosen, 
and all its accompaniments are so much in unison 
with the sacred purpose to which it has been ap- 
plied, that even the ignorant stranger feels he is 
approaching a scene of tender and melancholy re- 
collections. In the interior of the temple, the 
walls are covered, to a certain height, with mar- 
ble, and the rest is painted in imitation of marble. 
Excepting this, and two magnificent candelabras, 
formed after antique models, there is no effort at 
splendour of decoration. The body lies in a vault 
beneath ; the back part of the floor of the temple, 
which corresponds to the ceiling of the vault, is 
•elevated above the anterior part ; and on this ele- 
<vation is a fall- length statue of Louisa, reclining 
on a sarcophagus. It is a work of Rauchk It is 
a portrait statue, and the likeness is allowed to be 
perfect ;.the king insisted it should be Louisa; he 
would not sacrifice a single feature to what the 
•artist might perhaps have reckoned a pardonable 
•embellishment ; but Louisa's was a fece and a. form 
which few artists could have successfully embel- 
lished. The expression is not that of dull, cold 
•death, but of undisturbed repose. The hands are 
modestly folded on the breast ; the attitude is easy, 
gracefal, and natural ; but the partial crossing of 
uie legs, and the perpendicular erection of both 
feet, which start up under the shroud in nearly a 
triangular form, give some stifiness and harshness 
to the lower extremity of the figure. The aitist 
had no opportunity of displaying anatomy, in which 
so many find the perfection of sculpture. Only 
the countenance and part of the neck are bare ; 

7 
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the rest of the figure is shrouded in an ample, and 
extremely well-wrought drapery. As the manage- 
ment of drapery is the rock on which modem 
German sculptors, and, in fact, mediocre sculptors 
of all times, and of all countries, most frequently 
split, either bundling it up in heaiy cumbersome 
masses, or frittering it down into numerous smaU 
parallel grooyes, Rauch may be the prouder of 
faring here given his countrymen a very good ex- 
ample how it ought to be done. The great charm 
xi£ the statue is, the decent, simple, tranquil air, 
. which pervades the whole figure ; there is no tinge 
of that unfortunate striving after effect which di»- 
£gures so many monumental piles. I observed 
.no inscription, no pompous catfdogue of her titles, 
no parading eulogy of her virtues ; the. Prussian 
eagle alone, at the foot of the sarcophagus, ao- 
nounces that she belonged to the house of Hohen- 
zoUem, and the withered garlands which still hang 
above her, were the first offering of her children 
at the grave of their mother. The king still spends 
many of his hours in this solitary tomb, which, 
Jbowever, breathes nothing of death, except its re- 
pose. The key of the vault in which the body is 
deposited is always in his own possession ; and, 
.annually, on the anniversary of her death, he ga- 
' thers his children round him at her grave, and a 
religious service is performed by the side of her 
coffin. 

The memory of Louisa may safely disregard 

. the fold calumnies of French babblers, who lied 

•and invented to gratify their unmanly master ; if 

the character of a woman and a queen is to be ga- 

.thered from her husband, her children, and her 

11 
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mib^ectSy few of her raak will fill a move honoor- 
able filaoe. She said hereelf, shortly before her 
deaths ^' Posterity irill not set down my name 
among those of celebrated women ; bnt whooTer 
knows the calamities of these times, will say of me^ 
She suffered much, and she suffered with constancy* 
May he be able to add, She gave birth to childreii 
who deserred better days, ni^o straggled to bring 
them round, and at length succeeded**' She was 
not distmgidshed for talent, but she was loved and 
rerered for her virtues. She had all the qualificBp* 
tions of an amiable woman ; of a queoi she had 
only the feelings. Every Frussian regarded her, 
and still speaks of her, with a love approaching to 
adoration. It was. not merely her beauty or fe* 
male graces, richly as she was endowed with them, 
that captivated her husband's people ; it was her 
pwe, mild, simple, and affectionate charaetw. 
They had sighed beneath the esctravagant govern^ 
ment of mistresses and fiivoarites, which disgraced 
the closing years of the reign of the preceding 
monarch ; and they turned with fondness to the 
liovel spectacle of domestic happiness and pro» 
nriety which adorned the throne of Prussia, when 
Jus present majesty mounted it, with the fiedrest 
princess of Europe by his side, and both of them 
surrounded by a family, in which alone they conp 
tinned to sedc their pmre pleasures and simple 
amusements. Courtly extravagance and dissolute* 
ness were banished, for empty pomp and noisy gaie* 
ty did not suit their domestic attachments ; while 
they supported the dignity of the crown, they never • 
made themselves the slaves of court eti<piette. 
From the moment that Ptnsria awoke, too late, 
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on the brink of the preicipice to which an nnstabld 
nnd shdrt-sighted policy had conducted her, the 
life of this yonng and beantifnl woman wli& nnin* 
terrapted bodily decAy, the effect of mental snf* 
lering. Her hopes had been high, that the exer- 
tions of 1806 might still save the monarchy ; she 
liccompanied the king to the army, bnt retired to 
a place of safety immediately before the battle of 
Jena. She and the king parted in tears, and they 
never met again in happiness ; the battle was lost, 
and Prussia was Tirtually effiiced from the number 
of the nations. Louisa went down to Tilsit, during 
tiie negotiations that followed, much, it is said; 
against her own inclination, but in the view that her 
presaice might be useful in softening the conquer- 
or, who had declared that, in ten years, his own 
dyntety would be the oldest in Europe. It would 
probably be going too far to follow, to its whole 
extent, the enthusiastic execration which the Prus-t 
flians bestow on Bonaparte for the unfeeling inso- 
lence with which they assert him to have treated 
their idolized queen ; but it was an unmanly ex- 
ploit, to strive to hurt the feelings of a woman; 
<<The object of my journey," said the queen to 
him, on his first visit after her. arrivai, ** is to pre- 
vail on your majesty to grant Prussia an honour- 
able peace." — << How," answered Napoleon, in a 
tone of sovereign contempt, << how could you think 
of going to war with me ^"— « It was allowable/' 
replied the qu^en, >< that the fame of FredericJc 
^ould lead us to overrate our strengdi, if we have 
overrated it." Napoleon always acted towards 
Prussia with the virulence of a personal enemy, 
rather than with the prudence of an ambitious con- 
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qneror; and he is allegied to hare hated the qsnen. 

still more bitterly than he did the king, whom he 
affected to despise. He beUeved it was her mflaenoc^ 
and that of Hardenberg, that had hroo^t Pmasia 
into the field ; and he knew the queen's insuper- 
able enmity to him, joined tb.the love which her 
subjects lavished on her, to be a principal souroe 
of the hatred that burned against him in every 
comer of the kingdom. While Berlin remained 
in his possession, tongues and pens were ordered 
to ridicule and vilify the queen ; nor did the em- 
peror himself always blush at relating the lyiog 
calumnies invented to please him. A distinguish- 
ed literary character had the boldness to say ia 
the very presence-chamber of Napoleon, ^^ If his 
majesty wishes to be thought an emperor, he must 
first learn to be more of a knight ; by enconiagiog 
these foul slanders against an absent and unfortu- 
nate woman, he only makes it doubtful whether 
he be even a man." 

From this moment, the queen visibly sunk ; 
her high spirit could not brook the downfall of 
her house, and her keen feelings only preyed the 
more rapidly on her health from the effort widi 
which she concealed them ; the unassuming piety 
and natural dignity of her character allowed nei- 
ther repining nor complaint. She lived just long 
enough to witness the utter degradation of the 
monarchy, and to exhort her sons to remember that 
they had but one duty to perform, to avenge its 
wrongs, and retrieve its disgraces,— -and they have 
done it. " My sons,'' said she to them when she felt, 
what all were yet unwilling to believe, that the 
seal of death was upon her, " when your mother 
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u gone^ you wiU weep over her memory^ as sto 
heraelf now weeps over the meinoiy of oar Prus- 
sia. But you must aet. Fre^ your people from 
the degradation in which they lie ; show yourselyes 
worthy to he descendants of Frederick. God bless 
yon, cny dear boys I this is my legacy, sare your 
oomtry, or die like men." 

This salvation was in rosenre for Prussia, and 
the memory of the queen had no small share in 
producing that burst of national devotedness by 
which it was wrought out. While sinking b^ieath 
the heart-breaking pressure of the present, she 
never desponded concerning the future ; a firm 
belief that the debasing yoke could not endure^ 
clung to her to the last, and her letters, especially 
those to her fttUier, express it repeatedly. In one 
sho says, ** The power of France cannot stand, for 
ft Is founded <»ily on what is bad in man, his tbp- 
nity and «elfishness.*' Her firm assurance was 
shared by the whole nation ; after her death, they 
Btili looked forward with confidence to the fulfil- 
ment of her hopes. It seemed as if the superstition 
which Tacitus has recorded of the ancient Ger« 
mans had revived among their posterity, and the 
iptrit of a woman was held to possess prophetic 
power. When the hour of fulfilment did come, 
Louisa was a sort of watch-word to ^ arming 
Prussians ; not one of them ever forgave the in- 
sults or forgot the misfortunes of his queen. Even 
•mid the triumphs and exultation of the contest 
which hurled France beyond the Rhin^ and her 
unquiet despot from his throne, accents of regret 
were ever and an<m bursting forth, '^ She has not 
lived to see it ;" and long after she was gone, th^ 
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female* of Berlin were wont, on the monthly 
tnm of the day of her death, to repair, in affectioii- 
ate pilgrimage, to her tomb at Charlottenbnig, and 
•deck her grare with fresh flowers. 

The king recovered his honour and his kmgdwn, 
but has never regieuned his cheerfulness and hap- 
piness, since he saw his queen expire, pressing to 
her bosom the last letter he had written toner. 
Every body knows his despairing exclamation to 
his father-in-law: '' Had she belonged to any 
other, ishe would have lived ; but because she was 
mine, she must die." It is not easy to conceive a 
moniurch borne down by more accumulated suf- 
fering than what was laid on this unhappy prince. 
Stripped of the better part of his territories, and 
holding the rest by a severe, and yet uncertain 
peace ; exposed, at every moment, to the arro- 
gance of a political superior, who acted towards 
him, at the same time, with the venom and coarw- 
ness of a personal enemy ; knowing that his sub- 
jects were impoverished by an unsuccessful war^ 
•and yet compelled to increase their burdena to 
'meet the demands of the conquerw ; depressed 
by the humiliating reflection, that, under lum, the 
glories of his race had passed away, and that, in- 
stead of the powerful monarchy and dreaded army 
which he had received from the genius of his pre- 
decessors, he had nothing to transmit to his sons 
but a ruined kingdom, and the history of his de- 
feats; struck, at the same time, .with the heaviest 
of all domestic blows, in the loss of her to. whom 
his heart was more fondly and firmly riveted than 
to his crown ;— «o far is it from being wonderiul 
that the character of Frederick William baa be* 
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eome serions and retired, liiat these yery qualities 
an virtnes. The heart which readily forgets all 
that it enffered in daya of adyersity, gives no good 
promise of steadiness or moderation in more proa- 
peroQS fortones. 

In the {wesenoe and form of the Fmsaian mo- 
narch there is nothing commanding, notiung than 
might be termed kingly. His features are not 
▼algar, bnt they approach the unmeaning ; they 
do not suggest imbecility, bnt they speak mental 
inacttyity. He stands mnch higher with hii sub- 
jects on the score of heart thim of head. Fre- 
quently as he appears among them, it is more as a 
fellow-oitizeny than in the pomp or terrors of des- 
potic royalty. A reyiew is the only piece of r^ial 
parade in idiich he seems to find much enjoyment. 
I^nce the days of Frederick the military man«n- 
yres, in sprii^ and autumn, haye always attracted 
much attention and admiration in the north of 
Gmnany ; but, except the imposing spectacle of 
great masses of wril-diBciplined soldiers, in splen- 
did unifonns, to a mere ciyilian, who does not ud- 
derstaad" the combinations, nor can follow the 
leadng idea which directs the yaiious moyementa, 
the bustle, and riding, and shouting, is scarcely 
inore animating than that of a fox-hunt. Between 
fifteen and twenty thousand men were said to he 
iu the field; the mancennes, ajnng the BM>ye- 
menta of a regnkr campaign, were executed in an 
open tract of country to tibe westward of the ca- 
fHtaly and extended oyo* a space of ten or twelve 
asUes. During the four days that the cMnpaigii 
tested, the king rode hard and wwked hard ; Imt 
his eldest son,. the Crown Prince, who is allowed 
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to have roilitaiy talent ia hm^ was by fo die mo8( 
active penooage. A few yean ago^ the mamBu- 
Tves tenninaled with a feigpoed attack and defence 
jof Berlin* The Crown Brincey who comiBanded 
the attacking anny^ made his way into the town 
ia de&mce of the king, and, b^ an unexpected 
movesaent, made his father a prisoner ia bis own 
palace. When he made this parricidal onset, a 
park of artillery^ stationed at the palace^ was itisv 
charged against him in such a hurry, that scarcely 
a pane of glass remaiaed unbroken in the whole 
office. 

The interest which the king tabes in these 
anoed shows is mudi mere political than military, 
Sof he makes no pretensions to any distinguished 
acquaintance with the art of war. No prudent 
^man will assert, that Prussia, exposed as she is to 
France, Russia^ and Austria, can safely exist, in 
the present condition of Europe, without main- 
taining as large an army as her resources will al- 
low. Her king is not able to lead an army in a 
campaign ; but in every other way» he takes an 
hftterest in the state of the military force of his 
juonarchy, and there ia every reason why he should 
4o so* It would not be wise in the sovereign <^ a 
country, whose very existence may every moment 
turn out to depend on its military strength, to 
jnanifest any indifference to the state of his army, 
even though it should expose him to the chaiges 
of military affectation which have so often been 
Inronght against the King of Prussia. It has been 
the fashicm, with certain classes of persons, to re* 
present him as merely an imbecile projector of 
ii|[iifcMrn|s ; the attention which he pays to his anny 
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rests on a fieur more solid and politic ground than 
any silly fondness for military parade. 

Though liberal in supporting the utility of pub- 
tic institutions, and the splendour of pubtic amuse- 
ments, he lavishes nothing on his own personal 
pleasures. No sovereign could display less attach- 
ment to the mere gandy pomp and lawless grati- 
fications of royalty, A gentleman started one 
evening, in a mixed company, the hasty pn^oai- 
tion, that all the Prussian monarchs had been dis- 
tinguished for frugality. Of the earlier ones, tittle 
seemed to be known ; for Frederick he had the 
old story, that he seldom had more than three 
shirts, and that, when any of them gave way in 
the course of campaigning, he used to write to his 
sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, intreating her» 
for Christian charity, to make him a new one. 
The late king was given up as irreconcilable widi 
the truth of the proposition; and being hard, 
pressed to prove, even in the reigning sovereign, 
any spirit of economy, which did not arise from ne» 
cessity, the defender of Prussian frugality aUeged 
the anecdote, that, on the first visit which the pre- 
sent king paid to the Isle of Peacocks, after ha- 
ving had toe walks laid with new gravel, the only 
remark he made was, << What excellent gravel 
this is I how it saves one's boots I" A much mora 
serious proof of the same laudable quality ties in 
the fiict, that, during the degradation of the mo- 
narchy, he put his royal establishment on a foot- 
ing which many an English nobleman would have 
reckoned mean. He frequently would not evei| 
idlow his sons -wine. 

The Crown Prince, the heir apparent of the 

1 
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Pimsnan monarchy, has the reputation of being a 
cleverer man than his father, hut does not seem to 
he BO nniTersal a favourite. If public tales ** can 
be in aught believed/' his sharpness is acoompe* 
aied with that unfortunate disposition which tempts 
many men to prefer making an enemy to losing a 
joke* An old and respected member of the go- 
▼emment of Pomerania cloaed a memorial to the 
mimBtera, recommending certain improrements in 
the admimstration of the province^ with saying, 
ihaty if adopted, they would create a second Po« 
merania. Shortly afterwards, he appeared at the 
levee of his Royal Highness in Stettin, and the 
un&riiionable width of the lower part of his dress 
raised a titter among the more courtly attendants. 

^ I am happy to see you, Herr " said the 

prince, ^< and I doubt not but you have brought 
the second Pomerania in your breeches pocket.'' 
For the sake of a bad joke he chose to ridicule a 
wvnrthy imd deserving man. Prussia owes a lai^ 
debt to the late ChimceUor Hardenberg ; yet, if 
half the stories in circulation be true>* the Crown 

. * If it be just to require of evexy ttavell^r that he shidl 
not indulge in the mere flippunt, uninteresting goesiping 
of private scandal, or abuse the kindness of foreigners to- 
wards him as a stranger, so as to injure their own comfort, 
it is equally true, that he cannot be called on to vouch for 
the certain tiiith of all anecdotes which may reach his ears. 
"Where they concern persons or things of sufficient import* 
ance to justify the mention of them at all, he does enough 
if he can say that they are current in the mouths of per- 
aaos m grave and well-informed society. An anecdote in 
genenal eirculatiiKi, even though not strictly true in point 
of fact, will commonly be accordant with the character of 
the person of whpm it is related, and will thus be a correct. 
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Prince lost no opportunity of . expressing his dis- 
lilce for him, and was sometimes rewarded for 
his flippancy with confinement to his own house 
by order of his father. On some of the annnal 
festivals, it is a customary amnsement all over the 
north of Germany, to elect a king of the family 
circle. His Majesty chooses a queen for himself, 
and the royal pair exercise despotic authority over 
the domestic realm for the evening, just as in 
England on TwelflJi Night. On an occasion of 
this kind, the king had gathered his family, and 
some <^ his personal Mends, around him. The lot 
placed the diadem of the evening on the head of 
the Crown Pkrince, and his Royal Highness im- 
mediately placed by his side a young princess of 
a northern court. " Come, my queen, you must 
first of all take a lesson in the art of governing ; 
you will not find it very puzzling ; it goes thus. 
We find out some sly, crafty fellow, such a persmi 
as Hardenberg, for example. We tell him to have 
money ready for us whenever we want it, and to 
do as he likes, and you and I sit still and play 
cards. Don't you think, my love, we shall get on 
well enough ?" — ** Can you divine, Hardenberg, 
what is the first thing I shall do when I am king ?" 
said he once to the Chancellor. << I am confi- 
dent," replied the latter, « it will be something 
equally honourable to your Royal Highness, and 
beneficial to the public." — << Right for once, Chan- 

diough petiiapfl a fictitious illustration of his mode of acU 
ing. Anecdotes, in fact, are just like bank-notes; few per- 
sons can tell which are genuine, and which are not ; but 
every one lends hib aid to keep them in dreulatioa. 
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celloTy for it will be to send you to Spandau." It 
was customary for the princes of the blood, as 
well as the nobility, to wait on Prince Hardenberg 
with tbeir congratulations, on the anniversary of 
his birth-day. The Crown Prince refused to go, 
until compelled to it by his father, under the pain 
of the royal displeasure. *< I hope, Fritz, (the do- 
mestic abbreviation of Frederick,) that you will 
nfever have the same reason which I have had, to 
know what such a man is worth/' The Prince 
drives to the Chancellor, makes the formal con- 
gratulation, and adds, '< I have done this by the 
command of my father ; as to the rest, remember. 
Chancellor, that you and I are where we were," 
(es blefbt heim aUem,) There was neither good 
sense nor good feeling in such petldant conduct 
tjowards a grey-headed statesman, to whom the 
monarchy owed so much. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BERLIN — THE MANNERS*— THE UNIV£RSITY«i»> 
THE PRESS— THE GOVERNMENT* 

Although of a less lively capacity tiHm tb^ 
Saxons, the upper classes of Pmssian society afe 
at least as tfainking and well-edncated people as 
the corresponding classes in any other G^maa 
state, and much more so than their br^threa of 
Austria. The yery poverty which has overtaken 
80 many of them, partly from the events of the 
war, but still more from the division of property 
brought about by the government itself, has done 
them good in this respect. While they have been 
descending, other ranks of society have been ri- 
sing, in the possession of what was indispensable 
to the respectability of their anstocratical supre- 
macy, superior wealth ; and they have found them- 
selves compelled to make themselves respectable 
as men. Above all, the end which Stein and Har- 
denberg put to their exclusive enjoyment of all 
public offices has had the good effect of driving 
them to fit themselves for these offices. Nothing 
teazed or provoked them more than the crowd of 
novi homines introduced into the different depart- 
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.meats of the admimstratioiv The letter of the 
•law has thiown every office, civil and military, 
open to the ambidon of every citisen ; and the 
proper spirit which prodaoed the change has acted 
(Upon it.* The prejudices of a once-privileged 
^caste, however, still clang to them ; they could not 
,easily be taught to see how their own beneficial 
«uperiority was most lastingly secured by the very 
changes which destroyed their exclusive predomi- 
nance. Accordingly, they are still the body whidb 
'throws most obstacles in the way of introducing 
;popalar spirit, and the influence of the popular 
^oioe, into the forms of govermnent. Their rank 
|iecec»arily brings them into perpetual contact with 
the monarch ; they are willing that he should re*- 
4Bin absolute authority ; because they believe that 
jthe greater share of it will be lodged in themselves, 
4US forming the society in which he lives, and be* 
.cause they regard every measure which tends to 
(«levate their inferiors as an aggression on their own 
rights. M. de Biilow wrote one of the many an- 
awen which Benzenb^ s book on Prince Har- 
rdenberg's administration called forth. He there 
says : << la war, dedicated to the defence of the 
country, and p^icnlarly formed for this calling, 
the nobility are, in peace, the guardians of fine 

* Before the change introduced by Stein shortly after the 

*battle of Jena, almost every officer in the army was of no- 

'ble bhrth ; and an unthinking and sufNerfidal party in Ger- 

.-many, which eagerly hunts out every cbcumstance that can 

.he turned against the aristocracy, has not scrupled to ascrihe 

to this, though very unjustly, the loss of the battle. In 

1817, according to a statement in Benzenberg*8 Wilhelm 

Der Dritte^ there were 4140 officers of noble birth, and 

^3j>3 comRioDeEa. 
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manners. To them has hitherto been intrusted 
the representation of the country, and they have 
always proved a powerful bulwark against the ar- 
bitrary conduct of public servants." He adds^ 
** The king is the supreme head given by God to 
the nation, and unites in himself the legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers, being responsible, 
not to the nation, but only to God, and bis own 
consdence." Though it is to be lamented that a 
man of rank and education should, at this time of 
day, so openly maintain at once oligarchy and the 
divine right, yet the gentleman who wrote this is 
evidently no blockhead ; his book contains mudb 
information, and, on many points, a, great deal of 
good sense* 

It is dangerous to form sweeping jadgments 
concerning the manners and morality, of a people, 
without a longer residence among them than I en- 
joyed among the Prussians ; but, from all I learn- 
ed, as well as from the testimony of foreigners 
who had long had opportunities of observing, the 
higher ranks in Berlin are a more worthy and 
wdl-behaved set of people than those of the same 
class in any other Grerman capital of importance. 
.This honourable change for thie better, from what 
they were thirty years ago, is to be ascribed, in a 
great degree, to the example set them by his ma- 
jesty and the late queen ; their domestic habits, 
jtnd pure lives, chased from the court the debauch- 
eries which had polluted it during the last years 
of their predecessor. Then came the sobering in- 
fluence of national ruin and private disaster, which 
at once compelled them to think, and disabled 
ih€m from spending* The better moral character 
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wliidi tliey bare gained for themselves is, in a 
great measure, deseryed, but not, I am iifrfedd, to 
the fall extent to which it has been ascribed to 
them ; at least among the middling and inferior 
classes, there is no want of nnblashing license, 
and unprincipled intrigne; and, that the lower 
ranks should be veiy dissolute, while their supe- 
riors are people of very exemplary conduct, is a 
phenomenon, the existence of which, from the very 
nature of civil society, must always be received 
with some incredulity. 

Morality cannot but suffer from the impolitic 
and indecent facility with which the marriage tie 
is dissolved, a facility common, though in various 
degrees, to all the Protestant countries of Ger- 
many ; and perhaps no less injurious than the ab- 
solute indissolubiUty of that relation which rdgns 
in Catholic countries. A separation is so easily 
obtained, even on grounds which approach mere 
caprice, that mairiage ceases to be viewed in the 
serious and lasting light which is essential to its 
weU-bemg, and becomes a temporary connexion, 
to endure only so long as liking or interest may 
render it advisable. In 1817, 3000 marriages were . 
dissolved in Prussia, among a population of not 
much more than ten millions. 

Neither are the lower orders of the Prussians 
at all a noisy people in their amusements ; to smoke < 
and drink beer, or wine, if they be rich enough to 
afford it, is the highest enjoyment of the ordinary 
people. The capital is surrounded with gardens 
set apart for these solitary enjoyments. A man 
sets himself down for hours in a room, filled with 
smoke, if it rains, — or in an arbour, if the weither 
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be fair, ikad to every eartUy roaroe o£ interest 
except the tobacco wbicb re^es his palate, and 
the band of music which is generally provided to 
regale his ears. Even the dance, which in Vienna 
brings joyous crowds together in a hundred scenea 
of laughter, and huoaour, and dissoluteness, is, in 
B^in, both less iirequiNit and less pernicious. Be* 
ndes Widking, ihe game of nine-pins alone, as a 
bodily exertion, seems to overcome their apathy; 
aeores of parties hurl along their bowls every evenr 
ing, under long wooden sheds. Altogether, they 
appear to have a strong disposition to mind, no 
Ifkmon's business but their own, and to intermeddle 
with nothing which does not immediately concern 
themselves. I saw a thief pursued one day in the 
streets ; a servant-maid of the house from whidi 
he had just carried off some silver-spoons, was 
vanning after him, raising the hue and cry. He 
croflsed the Linden, wludi was crowded witli idle 
^ople, and coursed along the north^n division 
of the Wiihelmstraase, one of the busiest parts of 
the city. Here half a d<izen turned their heada 
%9 aee what was the matter ; there half a doeea 
stood still to witness the race between the thief 
and the girl; half a dozen boys joined in the 
chase ; and the thief, in broad day-light, distanced 
his pursuers, and made his escape, without any 
sort of difficulty or interruption. In Britain there 
would have been a hundred pair of heels aftw 
him, and a dozen pair <^ hands grasping his throat, 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
• Even among the lowest of the people, you. sel- 
dom witness those scenes of brutal intoxication 
which so frequently attend the idle hours of the 
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88me claases in our own country. They have the 
ivither merit of seldom quarrelling in their Gape, 
and the more questionable one of never coming to 
blows, when they do quarrel. A German quarrel 
is almost uniTersally a mere warfere of wmrds ; the 
parties belabour each other with the most brutal 
language, without any object but that of having 
the last word. A stranger who listens to the abu- 
sive terms which they heap upon each other, sees 
no possibility of the matter coming to any other ter- 
mination than what is vulgarly odled ** a set-to," 
and that, too, a speedy one. lioch einmal f '< will 
you say that again ?" seems to be the signal for 
blows, but no blows come. If the words be not 
repeated, the victory is won, and the combatants 
aeparate with mutual growlings. If they be repeat- 
ed, then they are answered, not with a blow, but 
with some still more gross ajid indecent expression 
of obloquy, and the course of eloquence begins 
again, to terminate in the same way, till one d 
the Opposing orators has scolded himself out of 
breath. Such a mode of quarrelling among men 
annihilates a distinction between the sexesy— 
which is always a bad thing. Even the German 
oaths are too tame for a mortal verbal quarrel ; 
they neither possess the reckless, execrating ener- 
gy of our own, nor excite the mythological remi- 
niscences of the Italian oaths. It is amusing to 
hear an Italian swear, in one breath, by the Mo- 
ther, of God, and, in the next, by the Body of 
Bacchus. 

The military pride of the Fhissians is almost as 
high as it was under Frederick ; and though the 
late contest can perhaps display no particular 

£2 



eombat to mel the battles ef the Seven 
yfUf yet of that national i^writ which) ^hen well 
goidedy prodiices military invincibility, they have 
reason to be prond. History presents few ex* 
amines of so luuversal a derotedness to patriotie 
dnty as that which Prussia exhibited, vdhen the 
retreat of the French from Russia induced her 
rviwB to arm* The papulation of the kingdom 
did not then exceed six millions ; the fortresses 
were in the hands of the enemy ; the treaenry 
was empty ; the army was comparatiYely insigni* 
ficant and discouraged ; yet the mere love of 
country in the people, and hatred of an enemy 
who had oppressed, and, what was worse, had 
insulted them, soon placed in the field an amy 
greater, in proportion to the resources of the mo« 
narchy, than either that of Russia w Austria 
From the moment it was known, that the king 
intended to retire into Silesia, eager reports went 
abroad among the public, that iimr ardour would 
spon be let loose. In his proclamation from Bres«> 
Iaa> the king gave the signal ; he told his subjects 
frankly : << I want men ; I have no money to meet 
any great outlay; I must trust to you for both.; 
yon know for what we are fightang." Never was 
the call of a monarch better answered ; the country 
rose with an ardour and unanimity, and a fearless^ 
ness of all the dangers and sacrinees of the conb 
test, which were more imposing in their moral 
grandeur, then even in their military power. It 
is true, that the squadrons which thus sprung, S3 
it were, out of the ground, were chiefly row citi- 
zens from tlie shop, the desk, and the. plough, ok 
Im^s from the class-rooms of the lunversities ; yet 
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these were the very troops that marched in trimnph 
from the JCatzbacb to Paris. No age, and no sex^ 
shrank from the exertions and privations which 
necessarily accompanied this splendid burst of nan 
tional enthusiasm. When the Prussians look back 
on what they then did and suffered, they still find 
it difficult to conceive how they could accomplish 
it; and it was, in fact, possible, only where every 
man felt that he was fighting, not merely a politi* 
cal quanel of his government, but a personal quar-* 
lel of his own, and of his country. The pride with 
yrhieb a Prussian throws out his breast and erects 
his head, when he speaks of the << Liberation War^ 
the Holy War, the War of the People," which 
are its popular appellatioiis, is perfectly pardon- 
able. If to shrink from no danger, where the li-» 
berty and independence of country are at stake, 
makes a people respectable, no country in Europe 
JB entitled to place itself above Prussia. How 
different a picture did France present, when her 
^ sacred soU" was overrun by triumphant invadersi 
and the pretended idol of her love was about to 
be driven from his thrcme I How little could Na-* 
poleoii trust to bis subjects, compared with Fre- 
derids; William, at whom he used to laugh, be* 
fanse he could not command an army, or win a 
battle I Germans know nothing of French fickle* 
pess, and little- of Italian misrule ; they will never 
behead a Louis to-day, to crouch to a Bonaparte 

. .The popular mode, too, in which this popular 
contest has been commemorated, keeps its glories 
always fresh in the minds of the people, and me«< 
irvwUs of it always before their eyes. To all who. 
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fell in battle, after diBplaying conduct which, had 
they survived, would have gained them the Iron 
Cross, monuments were erected by the state. The 
encouraging recollection has been still more wide- 
ly diffused, by setting up, in every parish-diurch, 
a tablet, bearing the names of the men belonging 
to the parish who fell in the war, with the-simple 
inscription, ** They died for their king and coun- 
try." On the conclusion of the campaign, a fune- 
ral service was performed in every church, in ho« 
nour (^ their memory. The pastor read their names 
to bis congregation, to most of whom, of course, 
they were personally known ; he ran over their 
** short and simple annals," and pronounced his 
panegyric on their having proved faithful even unto 
the death. The order of the Iron Cross was in- 
Btituted solely to reward the deeds done in this 
war, and superseded, in the meantime, all other 
military decorations. It was of iron, to mark,,a8 it 
is expressed in the Act of its Institution, the for- 
titude with which the people had endured, and 
the ardour with which they were now risinig to 
shake off, the evils << of an iron time." The cross 
bears the initials of the king's name, three oak 
. leaves, and the year. Grand crosses, which were 
to be given only to a commander who had gained 
a battle, or successfully defended an important 
fortress or position, were won by Blucher, Biilow, 
Tauenzien, Yorck, and the King of Sweden. As 
Bliicher and Biilow are dead, only two of the 
grand crosses remain in Prussia. Of the two in- 
ferior classes which, with the same laudable fru- 
gality, were bestowed only on indubitable instan- 
ces of merit, nearly ten thousand are said to have 
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heeii distribiited. It is perhaps, the only order 
in Europe, of which e^ery man who wears it can 
hcmestly say^ I won it fairly amid hlood smd 
dimgar* ^ 

. The women> too, were not awanting in the con- 
test; and to receive their worthies was instituted 
the order of Louisa, in memory of her whose name 
was the signal to vengeance sdl oyer the kingdom. 
One of the first who obtained its honours was the 
widow of a hosier at Leignitz, in Silesia, who- 
supplied a whole regiment with gloves at her own 
expense^ and converted her house into an hospital 
for wounded officers. The ladies sent ^eir jew- 
da and ornaments to the treasury for the pubHo 
service ; they received in return an iron ring, wilii 
the emphatic eulogy, Ich gab QM um JSisen^ 
^ I gave Gold fcvr Iron ;" and a Prussian dame is 
as proud, and as justly proud, of this coarse de- 
^ration, aa her husband or her son is of his iron 
eros& The value of these honours is infinitely in- 
ereased by the impossibility of abusing them. Botb 
6rders are sealed up ; they were instituted only 
for this na^onal struggle, and, with the restora- 
tion of the Prussian independence, they were clo-* 
aed for ever, or, at least, tUl a new necessity shall 
again have called forth a similar display of love of 
country. But such things seldom happen twice in 
die history of a people. 

The University of Berlin, though only founded 
in 1810, 18, after Gottingen, the most flourishing 
and reputable in Germany. Prussia is principally 
indebted for it to Professor Wol£F, the weIl*known 
philologist, and who is, himself, its brightest or- 
sMment* He filled, a chair in Halle ; when Halle 
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was abolished, and that portion of the monarchy' 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Westphalia, 
the professor emigrated to Berlin, fiill of the idea 
of establishing a new imiversity in the capital. 
He made the proposal to the king, and fomid hiis 
Majesty favourable to it ; but Stein, who was then 
minister, could not reconcile his ideas of academi- 
cal tranquillity with the bustle and pleasures of 8 
large capital, and, with his customary violence, at 
once pronounced the scheme to be mere madness. 
Humboldt, however, and Miiller, the historian, 
entered fully into the professor s views ; and it 
was agreed they should meet at supper at the mi- 
nister's, and he would hear what they had to say 
in defence of their plan. Wolff, wishing to have 
some conversation with Stein alone, went half ah 
hour sooner than his coadjutors ; not finding the 
minister at home, he was leaving the door, when 
his carriage drove up ; he no sooner saw Wolff, 
than, as if his head had been all day full of the 
subject, he cried out vehemently, while yet on the 
steps of the carriage^ << I am not of your opinion." 
Wolff was precisely the man to deal with such a 
character, and answered, just as vehemently, ** I 
am not of my own opinion." Unaccustomed to 
be encountered in his own way, the minister stood 
astonished, no less at the manner, than the para« 
doxical import of the reply. '< Not of your own 
opinion I pray, then, of whose opinion are you ?" 
— << You are for the ideal, and so would I be ; we 
cannot reach it, therefore I am for the necessary 
and practicable, and so must you be. The light- 
ning has struck in amongst us ; we are burned out ; 
you would leave us without shelter because you 
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cannot build ns pakees ; I think it would be bet- 
ter to put eren huts over our heads." In the mean- 
time they walked up stairs, the minister loudly 
and yehemendy maintaining that the plan could 
not succeed. They carried on the arg^ument, if 
that can be called argument, which was an alter- 
nation of hardy, decided assertion and counter-as- 
sertion ; it went on, as the professor expresses it, 
Schlag auf Schlag. « Good God I Wolff, only 
think how many bastards you will have e^ery 
year I" — '* Almost as many, I dare say," replied 
Wolff coolly, " as they have in Leipzig." — " We 
are too near Frankfort on the Oder," said the mi- 
nister : << We are just fourteen miles farther from 
it than Leipzig is from Wittenberg," answered the 
professor. The minister had the worst of it ; he 
was driven frx>m one position after another ; more 
than all, he was delighted at being met in the 
same determined, imbending, almost contemptu<» 
ous style, which characterised himself. Once 
overcome, he threw himself into the design n^ith 
the same ardour with which he had opposed it ; 
and Humboldt and Miiller could scarcely trust 
their ears, when the man, whom they had left in 
the morning raving against the proposal as a child 
4>f bedlam, greeted them, on their entrance in the 
evening, with, << It must be ; it is all settled ; we 
must have a university here^ cost what it may." 
Still his fears of the dangers to which the young 
men might be exposed from the crowds of worth- 
less women in the capital haunted him. '< Will 
you not go to Potsdam ?" — << With all my heart," 
said Wolff, *^ if you promise to send us your li- 
brariesi your museums, and, above all, your bo- 
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tanic garden." The univ^mty vns estalilitlwd^ 
-and, in fact, there was every thing that oooid pror 
mise success. The king was liheral, far beyond 
the merely necessary, and the capital was ah^ady 
inll of the materials for snch an institution, which 
conld not have been collected anywhere else witb- 
ont mndi time and a great expenditure. There 
was a well-stored library, a botanical garden, «nd 
a mnseum of natural history, besides anatomical 
collections* Berlin possessed, lil£ewi8e> men of 
the first eminence in various departmeiits. Wolff, 
himself a host, was at hand for philolc^ ; Klap- 
Tolli was ready to take the chemical chair, to 
which he did so much honour in the eyes of Eu- 
rope ; and what name, of lale years, has stood 
higher in botany than that of WUldenow ? Miik 
ler engaged, if it should be necessary, to make 
himself useful in history ; and, to aid the yoong 
institution, Humboldt himself offered to read leo 
tures. It was, indeed, the first experiment of oet- 
ling down a crowd of wild German acadenricians 
in the midst of a large capital ; but the conseqaeuh 
ces have fully justified the sagacity of those who 
recommended it. The students, instead of being 
more disorderly, are less unruly than elsewherai 
Their love of power cannot fight its way through 
such a population ; they are lok in the crowd, and 
the outrageous spirit of domineering dies out from 
want of food. Apprehensions were entertained, 
that they would not live in amity with the mili- 
tary ; and there have been some duels, in which 
one or two of the Burschen have been shol^ the 
most efficacious of all remedies to bring the whde 
body to then: senses. Not only the Burechen de* 

6 
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fenders of academical liberty, but many profen- 
on who reckon their own exclasive jnritdiction 
essential to the well-being of a imiverBity» hame 
said much against the degree to which Prussia 
has restrained this power, and represent it as ha- 
Ting lowered the tone, and confined the utility, of 
her seminaries. There is not a word of truth in 
it ; there is not in Giermany a better behaved or 
more effective university than Berlin. 

Wolff himself is the best known of its mem» 
hers, a most erudite, and friendly^ and entertain- 
ing person ; full of Greek, but still faller of good- 
humour and jocularity, and overflowing with re-- 
mark and anecdote, the result of a long life spent 
in eonstant communication with all the great cha- 
racters, not merely of Germany, but of many fo- 
reign countries* Notwithstanding his learning and 
•fame, no man can be fiEuther removed from pe- 
dantry and pride, and, like Blumenbacb, he hi^ 
.nothing so much as erudite dnlness. You canooit 
•converse with him half an hour, without finding 
out that he is a clever and entertaining man ; but 
-yoa may converse with him for months without 
.finding out that he is, if not the first, assuredly 
among' the first scholars of his day. The first work 
he published was a tnmslation of the Fatal Curio- 
sity, to which he prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Drama, written in English. It was published ano- 
nymously, and the German reviewers took it inta 
their heads, that it must be the production of some 
English language master who wished to give a 
specimen of hia acquirements ia both tongues. 
Accordingly, they found the English pavt of thft 
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book to be excellently well written^ and deelared 
that the German part betrayed at once the pea of 
a foreigner, who had bnt an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the langoi^ I He once proposed to 
execute a translation of Homer, in which not only 
word should be. rendered for word, bnt foot iar 
foot, and csesnra for ccesura. A few specimens of 
it have been printed in the third volome of lib 
Analecta. He began with the Odyssey, tranaht- 
ted abont an hundred lines, and finding the labour 
too great, and the gain too small, freed himself by 
-demanding eighteen rix-doUars for e^ery verse, a 
-price whidb he knew well nobody could pay. One 
Terse cost him two weeks. He succeeded best 
when travelling, and boasts of having translated s. 
whole line and a half during a journey to Ham- 
burgh, — an effect of motion which he first learned 
firora Klopstock* He is best known amoBg scho- 
lars by the Prolegomena to his Homer, which 
•have placed him at the head of classical sceptics. 
The doctrines maintained in this celebrated In- 
troduction were fiir from being altogether new*; 
but Wolff was the first who gave them a connect- 
ed and systematic form, and propped them with 
an extent of erudition and an acuteness of remark, 
which the orthodox believera in the antiquity, 
•purity, and unity of the Homeric poems will not 
easily get over** The doctrines of the new sect, 

• 

* The Es9ai tut la question^ «i Howtere a connu F Usage 
de VEcrUurCj et H kt deux Pdetnes de Vlliade et deV 
Odyttie tont en entier de lui^ is an excellent epitome of 
the whole discussion. It is by M. Franqeson, a French 
'gnunnarian^of Berjin. I have heard. Wolff himself i^pesk 
of it in teims of high appmbation. 
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howeTer, hiive not yet made great jirogrese. ^ If 
twenty penons uudentand them in Germany," 
aaya the professor himself, " probably twenty»one 
nnderstand them in England ; but I am quite sure 
that in less than two hundred years, every body 
will understand them, and believe them, too." He 
aveiB, that the English bishops i|re to blame for 
the little progress his creed has made in this 6oun« 
try, although Wood's Essay was the first import- 
ant statement of its general tenor. The mattei 
stands thus. Cer^dn German theologiansi adopt- 
ing prineiples which, in regard to Homer, Wolff 
kas rendered it difficult to controvert, have applied 
them to the sacred records, (of the Old Testa« 
Blent,) and arrived at the same condusions. Be<^ 
Keving themselves to have proved that the art of 
writing was unknown at the time when many of 
these books were penned, and that they descend"* 
ed firom one generation to another aalj through 
the medium ^ oral tradition, they infer, that such 
a traditionary preservation is irreconcikble, froia 
its very nature, with the continued authenticity 
and purity of the text. '< Your bishops,'* says 
Wolff, << know this ; they are sharp enough to see 
the consequences which must follow, if the prin- 
ciples be cmce admitted, and therefore, they pro- 
scribe my prolegomena.*' Yet the prolegomena 
have been reprinted in one of the university edi* 
tions (I think the Oxford) of Emesti*s Homer ! 
But he is by no means the only distinguished and 
learned person among his countrymen who has 
strange notions regardmg our condition, and modes 
of thinking and acting. An erudite professor of 
Jena bdieved Scotland to be a Catfaolijc country ; 
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and one of the most distinguished of the sages of 
Gottingen, when explaining to his class the term 
Post Capiainy as used in the British Navy, told 
^em, that it meant the captain of a Post Ship, a 
ship that carried the Mail. 

Thoagh Berlin is full of scientific and literary 
i^erit, the people in general are not great readers^- 
and what they do read has previously been pun* 
fied in the furnace of the censorship. In the de- 
partment of journals, few tlunffs are more dull,, 
stale, end unprofitable, than the newspapers of 
Berlin. Their public politics are necessarily all 
on one side ; and eyen on that side, they seldom 
indulge in original writing, or venture beyond an 
extract from the Austrian Observer ; but they give 
most minute details of plays and operas, concert* 
iuid levees. Voss's Journal is the best of them* 
even m political matters ; and it has a wide drcn* 
lation out of Prussia^ for its literary and critical 
articles are frequently written with very consider- 
able talent. A few years ago, M. Bencenberg, a 
Phusian from the Rhine, published a book ^* On 
tlie Administration of the Chancellor Prince Har- 
denberg," in a style altogether new among the 
despotic states of Germany. It examined the va- 
rious measures of the ministry, eulogized the ge- 
neral spirit of improvement in which they had 
proceeded, and especially laboured to show how 
necessarily all those preparatory changes must lead 
to the great consummation, the introduction of 
popular forms of government. It was he who 
sud,thatHardenberghad revolutionized more, and 
more successfrdly, in six days, than the French 
Convention bad done in two years. The censor 
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BfVar hmtst^d to Ikj^wBeihebook) notwithstaiid- 
iag ito evident tendency ; but the aristocncy} and 
aome foreign cabinets, were thrown into a pamc^ 
that the confidential minister of the Kling of Pros* 
sia shoold be represented as capable of doing things 
which, by any possibility, conld be styled revo- 
lationising. Alarms were scattered, remonstran- 
ces wvsre made, and the minister found it pradent» 
at least, to disclaim all connexion with the aathor. 
The book was anonymous, although in Berlin it 
was well known who had written it. Benjamin 
Constant immediately printed a translation or coi<< 
tome of it in Paris^ under the title of, << Tne 
Triumph of Liberal Opinions in Prussia," and 
ascribed it to a gentleman who held a subordinate 
office in one of die departments of the Phissian 
ministry. This penon, in the utmost trepidation, 
immediately inserted in the public papers, a much 
more anxious disclaimer, than most Germans 
would do if charged with sorcery or atheism. 

Yet every one who knows the two countries 
must allow, that the censorship is exerdsed in 
Prussia with much more liberality of sentiment 
than in Austria ; and that it must be so, because, 
in the former, there is much more knowledge. 
The Prussian government knows that, if its sub* 
jects learn and reason, though they may wish for 
more, they will recognise all the good which has 
been done ; the Austrian government knows that 
if it were possible to bring its subjects to learn and 
think, they would find it had been going back- 
wards since the days of Joseph and Leopold. The 
reigp of Frederick the Great accustomed the Prus- 
sians to almost unrestrained freedom, of writing, 

f2 
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— ^bore all> if they could writd Frendiy and wHte 
like Frenchmen. His snccessor was more strict, 
for in the cohdiict of his goyersment there 'wiis 
much which lay open to attack. The present king 
began his reign in an honest and liberal spirit ;^ 
and, although more recent events, and, still more, 
the inlhience of other monarchs, have^ given Uie 
censorship a more searching activity than it oiiCe 
displayed under Frederick William, it would he 
unjust to deny that the Prussian press is far more 
indulgently treated than that which exists under 
any other despotic government in Europe. To the 

* Thexe are some signal instances of the willingness 
with which he saw the journals point out mal-odministra- 
tion in public servants. A Westphalian newspaper had 
complained loudly against the administrators of the royal 
domains, for allowing a certain bridge to remain in a sCate 
of decay, which rendered it dangerous. The Domainen^ 
Kammer, a College intrusted with the management of the 
domains, complained to the king of this licentious inter- 
ference with the affairs of government, and demanded the 
pnnirimient of the transgressor. The king's rescript was 
in an excellent spirit *•*• All dq>ends on the circumstance, 
whether the compjiaints made in the journal are well found- 
ad or not If they are, you ought rather to thank the au- 
thor, than expose him to inconyenience ; if they are ground- 
less, then, if you do not choose to correct the emmeoas 
statement, which in every respect would be the better way, 
you must proceed against him regularly in a court of jus- 
tieie. If a proper degree of publicity were refused, there 
would remain no means of discovering the negligence or 
faithlessness of public serf ants. This publicity is the best 
security, both iot the government and the public, against 
the carelessness or wldked designs of the inferior autho- 
rities, and deserves to be encouraged and protected. In the 
meantime, I hope that the dispute wUl not make you for- 
get the thhig itself, vis. the repairing the bridge. Berlin, 
Feb. 20, 1804.*' 
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financial stdte and arrangements of the eoanteyy 
the amount of the debt, the means for meeting it, 
and the amount of the different branches of public 
expenditure, the utmost publicity has been given. 
The first compte rendu of this kind which Harden- 
berg issued, excited no smidi apprehensions in 
some other German governments, lest it should 
turn out to be a bad and infectious example. 
The financial arrangements, the institutions which 
may still be acting prejudicially on industry, the 
defects in the administration of justice, and how 
lliey may be avoided, are all frequent subjects of 
discussion in pamphlets and > periodicals. Al- 
though Benzenberg's work on the spirit of the 
administration excited much hatred and alarm 
among many powerful persons at home and some 
powerful cabinets abroad, nothing was done either 
against the book or its author. The nobility, in- 
stead of suppressing and punishing, were com- 
pelled to answer ; and, though it be melancholy 
that one of their number should have answered 
by preaching very degrading doctrines, it is en- 
couraging that they had to answer with the pen, 
not with gens d' armes and state-prisons. Wettwe, 
a professor of the university, had represented 
iSand as a martyr in a good cause, or, if misled, as 
having been guilty of only a very trivial error. 
Nobody, surely, will find fault with the Plussian 
government for dismissing from a station which 
intmsted him with the education of youth, a man 
who could propagate such a belief about such a 
deed. The professor retired to Weimar, and the 
Weimar OppoiUions-BlaU immediately sounded 
the alarm against Prussian oppression. -The affior 
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^Uraol^ notice ; but Hardeaberg, insleacl of «t* 
tempting to cnuh the man, or silence the paper, 
transmitted to the editor a copy of the profesBor*^ 
letter (to Sand's mother, I believe) which bad occa-*. 
aioned his dismissal, with a request that it should 
be inserted in his journal as soon as possible. 

In 1815 and 1816, when the alarms entertain^ 
ed eoDeeming the designs of private political so« 
cieties were at their height, and retardedy or were 
made the pretence for retarding, the introduction 
of political changes, the lively war carried on firom, 
the press between the liberals and their opponents 
was a phenomenon in Germany. It was down-, 
right licentiousness of the press, compared with 
what would have been allowed in Austria or Rus« 
sia ; amti tdteram partem had a meaning, and a 
practical effect ; the two parties railed, sneered at> 
and misrepresented each other, as if they had been 
tndned to public polemics from their youth. The 
government, to be sure, went wrong at last ; be- 
cause, instead of allowing the angry opponents to 
'bluster themselves out, it imposed silence on both 
by ordering the censor not to allow another syl-t 
IMe to be printed about the matter on either 
side. How many furious answers were publish- 
ed to Schma]z*s furious book i^ainst the private 
societies, real or imaginary! Schmalz, indeed, 
was honoured with the decoration of the order of 
Civil Merit ; and it would be strange if an abso« 
lute sovereign did not bestow his favours on those 
who defended, rather than on those who attack* 
ed his prerogative ; but a great, deal has been gam-f 
ed, when- the censor of such a sovereign- allows 
such books to be printed, and^ in putting a bXo^ 
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to the combat, does it by ordering both parties to 
Bheathe their weapons, after they have tried their 
mutnal prowess. 

The administration of justice, which, when ta- 
ken in all its bearings, is the most important of all 
social concerns, bears a high character in Pmssia* 
Not only in the monarchy itself, but among well- 
informed men in the other states, it is generally 
allowed, that, nowhere in the conntries of the 
Confederation, is it more pure and independent. 
The Professor of Public Law in a neighbouring 
muTersity, who had himself spent the best part 
of his life as a judge in Prussia, while he denoun- 
oed its government to me as jealous and illiberal, 
described its judicial establishments as the most 
trust-worthy in Germany. The,' judges of the 
higher courts are independent of the higher pow- 
ers. They are more than reputable persons in 
point of talent, and are sufficiently well paid to 
place ordinarily moral men above the necessity of 
polluting their office, to grasp at unworthy gains ; 
nothing can place unprincipled avarice beyond the 
reach of temptation. During the period of the 
Prussian radical alarms, many persons would have 
been brou^t to trial besides Jahn ; but the su- 
preme court had shown so refractory a spirit to the 
arbitrary administration of the police law that on- 
ly acquittals could be looked for. Nobody thinks 
of denying, that the Prussian courts 'are pure and 
upright in matters of civil right, even when the 
crown is opposed to an individual ; but, in politi- 
cal matters, the benefit which might result from 
tribunals which are independent where they do 
judge, is in a great measure nullified, by the power 
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of tiie government to prerent the tribniials from 
interfering^ I never heard of any provision, by 
which a man imprisoned for sediticm, for example, 
oonld claim the protection of the courts, and in- 
sist upon a final investigation, however certain he 
might be that these courts would do equal jostioe ; 
and, if he should be acquitted by the judges, I 
know nothing to prevent a jealous and dissatisfi- 
ed ministry from still detaining him in his dun- 
geon. Solus reipMiciB suprema lex may be a 
necessary rule in all forms of government; but 
where the definiticm of the gahu reipubUctB de- 
pends on the views and wishes of the executive- 
alone, even the purest institutions are liable every 
moment to be paralyzed, and the integrity of the 
most independent judges to be rendered nuga- 
tory. I once heard a Saxon professor, when en* 
tering on the subject of police law, address his 
class thus : ** We now come to .that predons 
tinng called police law, such as it may be found 
in a Code de la Gendarmerie. It is best and 
most briefly defined to be, the absence of all law ; 
because it depends entirely on the. arbitrary dis- 
cretion of a single power acknowledging no guide 
but its own imagined security, and consists essen- 
tially in the privilege of disregarding and super- 
seding all law, without being responsible, except 
to the same aibitrary discretion which creates it." 
But the Prussian cilpital contains an open court 
of justice, a rarity in Germany. The suprepoe 
court of appeal of the Rhenish provinces sits in 
Berlin; and, as these provinces still retain the 
Code Napoleon, its proceedings are public But 
so small IS the interest taken in such matters, that 
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tbe dec^t rows of benches in the apfiitment 
where the court meets, are left to the imdisturb*- 
«d possession of the dust, except when a crowd iA 
attracted by some case which has set the worhl 
by the ears ont of doors. It is only a conrt of 
review^ but its jurisdiction is criminal as well as 
tnyil. There is neither p<»np nor bustle. In all 
apartment, up two pair of stairs, seven gentlemen, 
dressed in black, w^e seated round a curred tar 
ble. Hie Fresident was distinguishable only by 
sitting in the middle ; for, though he wore an op> 
der in his button-hole, some of the other judges 
had the same decoration. On his right sat Pro^ 
lessor Savigny, whom fame styles the first civi- 
lian of Germany, with his long, smooth, glossy 
hair hanging down somewhat after the student 
ftuhion. No wigs, no robes ; no imposing accn^ 
mulation of curl above, and no ample folds of 
scarlet, or patches of ermine below; there sat the 
supreme judges of the Rhenish provinces, pub- 
licly administering justice in their own hair and 
every-^y dresses.* A criminal appeal was heard. 
The appelhmt's counsel, he, too, wigless and 
gownless, in black breeches and white cotton 
flUockings, stated his reasons of appeal in a speech 
of hatf" an hour. He spoke with considerable flu'^ 
ency and energy, but the argument was too much 
involved in technicalities to be easily understood 
by a foreigner. The judges were most attentive: 

* Profegsor Uorathal, of Friburg, in the notes to his Ger* 
man translation of M. Gottu^s book on the administradon 
of justice in England, says of German judges, '^They are 
accustomed to go into court in a dress in which they would 
be adiaAed to appo«r in « dxawiDg»nK>nu'% 
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The opposing counsel, apparently a much more 
helpless man in this mode of discussion^ made his 
reply in half a minute. He held out towards the 
judges a huge manuscript, and merely said, ^ I 
am not going to say any thing at all ; for you have 
already had in writing all that I would wish to 
<6ay, and I douht not but you have carefully per- 
used it." The Referendary then mounted a pul- 
pit at one comer of the bench, read, from a ma- 
nuscript, his own view of the case, and stated his 
conclusions, which were in favour of the appel- 
lant.' When he had finished, the judges all at once 
disappeared through a door behind the bench. 
They returned, after an absence of fifteen minutes, 
which had been spent in deliberation, and the 
President, without giving a syllable of observation 
or explanation, announced the judgment of the 
court, rejecting the appeal, and confirming the 
eentence of the inferior tribunal. Thus, neither 
the opinions of any one judge, nor the grounds on 
Ivhich the decision of the court proceeds, are 
known ; the pleadings and the judgment are pub- 
lic, but the deliberations and opinions of the jud- 
ges are private. Every body knows, or may know, 
what the parties have to say for themselves ; but 
nobody can know what the judges have to say 
for themselves. You know that a man has been 
hanged, while he argued, and, if he had a clever 
counsel, argued perhaps to the satisfaction of all 
except the judges, that he could not legally be 
hanged ; but whether he was in reality legally 
hanged, is left to that disposition which is the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

Thus the citizens of Berlin see justice admi- 
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awlcNd to their feUow-subjecta of the Uune pro- : 
YiBoee with a publicity which haa not yet been 
gianted to theanielvefl. Rhine-Pniaria enjoya 
another saperiority in potaewmng trial by jury in 
all eriminal matters. The institution was intra* 
doced among them when they were Hoade part of 
tiie French empire ; and, on their restoraitioa to 
the Froasian monarchy, die Kling oonaented to the 
eontinnanee of the new forma of jnrispnidence. 
But, naless the powers of their Attorney-Gene^ 
mis be mofe strictly defined ; nnlesa tfieir jwora 
be more invid^iy preserred against the inlhienca 
of newspaper writers and pamphleteers^ who dia- 
eoas the qneation of gniU or innocence before the 
ann haa been brought to trial ; and, aboye all, un-» 
leaa their mles of evidenoe be brought to a mora 
atriet accordance with common justice and com- 
mon aense, jury trial, in thoae pravincea of the 
IVuaaian monarchyy will be an instrament of ont^ 
mgeouB oppression just as frequently as of pro- 
tectioiu Aa iUustratiTu of ita inability^ when it ia 
not accompanied by other precantioBay to confer 
social aeeniity, it may be worth while to ncaid 
the case of Mr Fonk, which waa keeping Cologna 
in an uproar when I viaited that dty in 1882. 
Some diaputea had arisen between tins gentleman^ 
a most respectable merchant, and his partner, 
who resided in the country, relative to the settle* 
ment of accounts on the dissolution of their co^ 
partnery. The partner takes it into his head, that 
a balance so im&TGnrahle to himself may huTe 
been brought out by subjecting the hooka to acme 
undue proceas, and employs an accountant to ex* 
VOL. ii« a ^ 
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amine tliem. The necessary books, arid tlie origi-r 
nal vouchers, are submitted to the aceountant ; no 
trace of fraud or falsification is disooTered ; thej 
partner himself comes to town, and, at a meeting; 
in. Mr Fonk's houses at which the accoimtant is; 
present, a final arrongementiis agreed upon. The» 
accountant and ' his employer leave Fonk's. house 
about eight o'clock on a Saturday evening in No«? 
vember, return to their inn, and sup with an acr* 
quaintance. When this acquaintance goes away» 
at ten o'clock,: the accountant accompanies him 
as for as the market place, there leaves him, re-, 
turns in the direction of the inn, and is never^ 
again seen, till, two months afterwards, the ica 
upon the.Rhin^^ breaks up, and his corpse is floats 
ed ashore, on a meadow, inundated by the river% 
Some marksupoii. the body lead to a suspicioa 
that be has been murdered, and thrown into the 
Rhine. The public,. taking the murder for grant- 
ed, and unable to discover that any other person 
had an interest in taking his lijfe, accuse Mr Fonk 
of having perp^rated, &e crime, to prevent hina 
£hom disclosing to his employer the felsifications' 
which he had discovered in the books, though no 
Cailsifieatibn, existed, though all that the accounts 
ant had to disckise had been already disclosed,' 
and a final settlement of mall;ers had been agreed 
on. The affiur immediately becomes a hot party, 
dispute. Mr Sand, the Advocate-Greneral, or, as 
i^e would style him,' the Attorney-General, apf^lies 
for .ai warrant to arrest Mr Forik,rand put bun* 
upon his trial. The Judge of Inslijuction, who difN 
ohaig^, in some measure, the functions of a grand 
jury,- refuses to take such^ a step on mere indefi- 
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-nite, iinantliorized rumour ; and, from this moi- 
tnent,' the 'Attorney- General pfoceeds with the 
itt'dour and ^partiality of a partisan. It may be, 
that he-* was convinced of ^e guilt of the indivi- 
dual ; Mt the pretos did not hesitate to ascribe his 
zeal to very different motives ; and his' seal certain- 
'ly misled him into conduct winch mere oificial 
duty could not suggest, and cannot justify.* > 
' ' Mr Fofik hflid in his service a cooper of the 
'name of Hamachei* ; and the believers in the gnik 
-of the former, with the law officers at their head, 
'think it probable that this man may have be^ti 
^'privy to the murder. He is Japprehended, and 
cdnsigded to the most unhealthy dungeon which 
the {Prison 'can furnish ; no^pereon,' except the in- 
•struments of the> police, is permitted to visitrhim. 
'He is allows one con^anion, a condemned rob- 
'' ber. This miscreant receives instructionsc to keep 
't>y him day and nigbt, and to allow him no repose 

'*'It was long supposed, «iid is still assened, that the 
• iiDurder<wa» probably committed in a bvQtbe), wl^^re Cij- 
. Aen , (the accountant) was in the habit of visiting an It^- 
. lian prostitute, who left the town shortly afterwards, and 
could' not be traced. The evidence on the trial gave ifo 
countenance to such a conjecture ; but it Was maintained 
from the press, that the Attomey-Geneial was sacrificing 
Fon^ to^screen this girl, who, it was alleged, bad former- 
ly been his mistress^—sand it must be matter of surprise to 
most people, that the press was allowed to make so fr^ 
with the first law officer of his Prussian Majesty. Na^, 
' the Attorney-General was called upon the trial, and, after 
a very serious admonition from the presiding jiic^, was 
examined as to the particulars of bis connexion with that 
unworthy person, though there was not a particle of evi- 
dence to connect her with the fate of the deceased*— Such 
' is the laxity of their law of evidence ! • - ' 
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till b« c»ineBt t0 eonfcttk He execnlM thes* ar» 
jdcrs exoellcnUy well ; he prenola on the coepef 
,to write letters to bit wife^ whieh he fauBself en^ 
gages to fitid Means of ooayeyikig to her^ aii4 then 
delivers Uiem to the police^ by whom this inger 
nious derice had be«Hi suggested* The prisoner 
is allowed^ as aa indnlgenoe^ to feoeite the Yisits 
of hk wife^ but police officers are pritately stft* 
tsoned to oTerh^r their conyeraatioas whiles at 
thestfae time^ erery nean is used to kritete him 
.agailiat hb jnaster^ hj fidse represetttalions that 
.the lattei^ is pnblkljr aoeosiBg lata of the mmtdcr. 
Alter he haa beoi subjected for some monthe to 
•this moral torture^ allnred by promisea^ and ex- 
posed to the arts of a wily poUoe^ the courage ^ 
.the Bia&> as ooe party caUs it, or his obstinaey) as 
the odier party terms it, begins to waver ; and 
so seen as he shows an inclination to yield, he is 
remored to a more comfortable prison* The At* 
tomey-Generaly who has hitherto acted chiefly 
belmMl the ewUiuiy now comes forwaid upon the 
etage* He sends bottles of Rhmiish to the prison* 
er ; and this representatire of the King of IVna- 
sia in the administration of criminal justice^ does 
not blush to spend eyening after eyening in the 
cell of this suspected murderer, drinking wine 
with him, and arranging the confession oyer the 
bottle* After the study of some weeks, forth 
comes the confession^ not brought out at once, but 
gradlnlly put together, rerised, jointed, and po- 
lished by these two worthies, and emitted, for the 
flr&t time, before a magistrate, only after they 
have thus put it into a marketable shape. 

Without entering into the details of this pie- 
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•cious docament, the manner in which it was con- 
cocted, and the use to which it was applied^ are 
'^sufficient £or all I have in view in relating this 
•melancboljr story. The.amoiint of it was, that, on 
the Saturday evening on . which the accountant 
•«tisappeared, he returned to Fonk's house, be* 
tween ten and eleven o'clock— for what purpose 
not even the cooper .and Attorney-General ever 
pretended to conjecture ; that Mr Fonk took him 
into the spirit-cellar,. under pretence of. showing 
him some brandy, there murdered him, with the 
.assistance of the cooper, partly by strangling him, 
partly, by striking him on the head with a piece of 
iron, and packed the body into a cask, in which it 
•remained in the cellar till Monday morning, when 
•a man was procured with a horse and cart, who 
conveyed it from the city,. a few miles down the 
Hhine; that the ceoper.tfaen took it out of the 
cask, tied a stone roiwdthe knees, and threw.it 
into the river. It forther bore, that Fonk had pre- 
^ously proposed the murder to his cooper more 
than once, but that his honest coniscience had in? 
dignantly rejected the atrocious design ; yet, at 
last,, though, according to his. own story, he was 
only unexpectedly present, with his honest con? 
science, at the perpetration of the crime, he bearf 
as stout and willing a hand in the deed, as if he 
had been a hired assassin. While the mani^fact 
tore of the confusion was going on, he was h$^4u:4 
td^ say en one occasion, when the AdviOiat^-Q^ 
nendshad left him, after a long tippliog. cOnversar 
tion, \^ We shall soon be.- ready now ; for. we hav^ 
agreed, at last, who I shall say carried aWay the 
dead body.'' . i 

**.-■. . Q 4 . . ^ ^ 
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N» MMattf i» thi» m«m than BUBpiGiofiw cMife»- 
ftion ttttde knowiiy than two parties aro fortnsd in 
Col<]gne, nearly equal in numbers^ and entirely •• 
in prejnctiee and tiofance. The one party ^abe^ 
Metes 1^ whole story, and expatiates widi much 
reason, on the ineacpliciibley they eren Tenture to 
wy, the <ateinid manaer, in "ii^iich it has beenm»- 
iMifootnred ; while the oliier maintains that this 
lisolaitt^oii is worthy of all aeceptai&OD, holh 
ngaiBat the maker of it, and against his master* 
As a motive for the crime^ they still speak darb- 
hf of some unintelfigible fialsification of the hooks ; 
when> all at onee^ they arc startled by the deci^ 
nion of the arbiters who had been a^ipeinted to 
«sattino iho foodu and aceonnts of die oepmt^ 
ttery, aod discover those siq^posed iakifioaitions 
wft whteh akiin die whole theory of Fonk's gmh 
iretted. He himself had named the first merdhaat 
of Cologne^ in character^ wealthy and mercantye 
skili $ l^s adTersary bad named his most prejadi*- 
leed and inde£MJgal^ eomayy the AAvmitai^4^e^ 
ifciid himself. These geoileflsen^faoweirer,^«eaa 
arwardy wMch doesnot merely enlaMish tbeahsonos 
«f nny fUsiScittkm, but prwres^ thaty instead of 
Fofik being a fraadnlent debtor to his pacrtnery 
that partner is debtor to hiss* To coiifdste ite 
isonfusion of the patty, the semuity too^ settacts 
his confession, dedaring, bdbse amagistrote^ that 
it had been fabricated solely to procnre some al* 
ieviaitieii' of die miseries whidi he endured in pii* 
flOO^ and sodnced into it,^ as he was, by the nigent 
tepresentations of those placed about him. On 
tMs,. pritato interriews vgem tak^ place betweca 
him and the higher powers, and he again adheros 
to his confession ; then, when left to himself for a 
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wfaOey ke retracte it a tocond tisie^ utd !• ibm 
ratraeUition he ha» remaiaed eonslatit till this hour. 
He is BO kmger usefbl) amd, tfaerefere, no longer 
deserves mercy. He is brovght to trials and, on 
tJbe retracted con^essioui is €<myieted of having 
aided in the mnrderi and condemned to imprison-* 
meat for life ; for, so craltiljr was the declaration 
-pat togethttTy that it made him appear only as an 
aectdentalt and ahttost an nnwUling assistant in 
tbecnme. 

Armed with this rerdicty the Advocate>Geae- 
i^ returns to the attack, and Mr Fonk is at last 
p«t upon his trial* Now the paper war betwem 
.the parties rises to fury ; pampfalets» and newspa- 
;per articles^ attaekiBg or defiuiding the accused, 
and teeming with the partiality md irindeace of 
.ftntion^ are poured forth in floods ; the most im» 
fMrtaat p^itical question would not excite hatf the 
.Jboord and party violence that wei^ spread hr 
.atad wide by the approaching decision of a matter 
fof life and death, and that, too, aaaong those very 
,mea fi^oca whom the juhmts were to be taken. The 
.tfial (which took pkce at Treves) lasted nearly 
,six weeks ; in Ei^land, it would not have lasted 
•inx bonis* There was no efnd^Me that the man 
liad been nmdered at alL The medical witnesses 
<di^ttle4 and quanr^ed with each other, three 
.iiv««-kmg days, before the eowt and the jury* 
They md long ttanusaript essays, and made long 
Anedicid speeches^ in defence of their opposite opi- 
iikas, as if they had been pleading the cause* 
The country doetofs were quke certain that the 
.wounds on the head bad occasioned death, and 
bid been iaflinled befoi-e the boiiy was thrown 
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into the water ; the Professor of Anatomy in the 
university of 'Marburg was jnst as positive that 
only a fool or a knave conld maintain that such 
wounds mast occasion death and must have been 
inflicted on dry land, considering that the bodjr 
bad been so long tossed aboat among the loose 
floating ice on the Rhine. Many other witnesses 
were called, but, except that they went far to es- 
tablish an alibi in fav<mr of the prisoner, thejr 
proved nothing that was of much moment on ei^ 
ther side. The whole question' turned upon the 
cooper's confession, and it actually was received 
as evidence, in spite of the resistance of the pri- 
soners counsel. Although it was allowed, that as 
the person who had made it stood convicted of an 
itifamous crime, he could not be heard to confirm 
the same story on oath, in presence of the court ; 
yet it was sent to the jury when (mly written, not 
made in their presence, not upon oath, and jadi<- 
cially retracted. The man himself was brought 
forward, and repeated his final retractation to tfab 
jury, declaring the whole story to be a fabrication, 
and intreating the judges, with tears in his eyerf» 
hot to receive it. But to the jury it did go ; an<^ 
as was to be expected from the indecent virulence 
with which the matter had so long been discussed 
out of doors, the pride and prejudice df faction 
liad found their way into the jury box. . Will it 
be believed, that on this declaration of a condemn- 
ed malefactor, liot given before the jury, but taken 
out of courts years before, retracted and contradic- 
ted before the court by the very man who made 
it, procured by arts, and manufactured by a pro^ 
«es8 of whicli enough was Imown 4o reader tba 
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wbole more than tiupicioiMy m nnjorityy tlMwgii 
a narrow majorily) of the jury coBTictod a respect- 
able fellow-«iti»Hi of a deliberate and utterly 
cavaeleas mardnr ? What 8<Rt of jtutiee could any 
party hope for from luch joriea in the straggles 
of political factions ? Reidly the despotic Pirns- 
sian goremment alone showed any regard to jns* 
tice in this long train of ealauiity. If it did not 
interfere with the strange conduct of itt own kw 
officersy ^is arose from a landable feeling of deli* 
easy* Considering the hostile dispositieB towards 
FntinBia whid exists in the Rhenish piOYinees^and 
the rapidity with which this qnestion had been 
made m party dispntoy any inteiferenee of govern- 
ment would have been considered an arbitrary dia- 
xegard of the more liberal forms of Rhenish jne^ 
tice* The goyemment> therefore, allowed the law 
to take its own course in its own way ;buty sosoon 
•a the appeal founded on points of law (forthoTer- 
dict is &Md as to die quesdon of fru^) had been dis« 
miasedby the supreme court, orders weresent down 
from Beriitt to institute a judicial inquiry into the 
conduct of the police throughout the whole affiiar, 
and a free pardon was granted to both prisonem* 

The kw of evidence which admits such amte- 
rials, and the men whom the practice of the kw 
thus teaehes to look upon them as kgitimate 
gromsds of judgment^ are equally enemies to tlm 
' caiitkm and parity of criminal justice. Tribunals 
accustomed to act in thk manner caimot expect 
that thehr dedsions will be respected. Seareely 
was the rerdict pronounced, when petitions, sign- 
ed by numbers of the inhabitants of Cologne, wet-e 
sent off to Berlin, not preying Um a purdon as a 
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^ace, but an'aigning the Verdict, as founded on 
•the total want of evidence. The nnavoklable coii« 

e 

sequence of such scenes is, to weaken the found<4 
^tions on which jury-^trial stands in a country 
«irhere it exists^ more b^ tolerance.than by good-' 
-wil),.and to retard its introduction into other static 
-where it is esteemed the foremnner of political 
anarchy, s Nor. is it the govemment ^alone thai 
iregards jury trial witli imfriendly eyes ; the'merd 
hiwyersy full of professional prejudices, are. equals 
Jy iireconcilable enemies, though on.diflGmnt 
grounds. . 1. found a professor of the juridical fi^ 
culty.at.Jena poring over a folio manuscript^ In 
'wbich he has been colleotiog for years, princi|Hill)|E 
'&6m English newspapers, all the cases where:« 
-Jury. seems. to him to have giv^en a wrong >yerdicQ. 
*4md from- these he hopes, to convince Germany 
jtbat a jury is the; worst of all instruments for disi^ 
•covering the truth.- To such men, a trial like the 
«bove is a stronghold ; for they forget that the law 
which admits such evidence as legitimate is no 
less in fault than the jurors,- whom rashness, pre^ 
Judice, or popular belief, seduces to act npon it»; 
and they commit' the very common error. of cauh 

• founding the incidental defects with: the' essence 
of an institution. 

t The Prussian Government is usually decried 

^amongst us, as oiie of the moisft intolerant and.il- 

. liberal of Germany, attentive only to. secure the 

implicit and unthinking obedience of its subjects, 

and, therefore, encouraging every thing which may 

^ retain them in ignorance and degradation. Every 

• 'Briton, from what he has heard, must enter Prus- 
sia with this feeling ; and he must blush for bis 
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hastiness, .when hie runs over the ]oDg line of hold 
reforms and liberal ameliorations which were in^ 
trodnced into, the whole firame of society and pnbt? 
lie relations in Prussia, from the time when, the 
late Chancellor Prince Hardenbei^ was replaced, 
in 1810, at the head of the government. They be- 
gan, in fact, with the battle of Jena ; that defeat 
was, in one sense, the salvation of Prussia. The 
degradation and helplessness into which it plun-i 
ged the monarchy, while they roused all thinking 
inen to see that there ;must be something wrong 
in existing relations, brought likewise the neces*^ 
sity of stupendous efforts to make the resource^ 
of^ the diminished kingdom. meet both its own ex- 
penditure, and the . contributions levied on it. by 
the. conqueror. A minister was wanted ; for do-> 
nineering France would not allow Hardenbei^, 
the. head of the Anti-Gallican party, and listened 
to. .only wheaitwastoo late, to retain his office,* 
and he retired to Riga. Prenez Monsieur SteiUf* 
said Napoleon to the king,- cest un homme cFes^: 
prit;^Hnd Stein was made minister. In spirit, he 
wflB a minister entirely suited to the tim/es, but he 
waiited caution, and foi^ot that in politics, even< 
in changing for the. better, some consideratioii- 
must be paid to what for centuries has been bad: 
and universal. He was not merely bold, he waar 
fearless;: but he .was thoroughly .despotic in his 
character; havilng a good object once in:his eye,' 
lie rushed on to.- it, r^ardless of the. mischief 
windi he. might be dom'g in his haste, and tearing 
•lyp and throwing down all that stood in his way^« 
with :a vehemence which, even the utility of.his^ 
purpDise did not always justify. 
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Stein waa too honest a man long to iBtaiii tM 
favoiir of France. An intercepted letter informed 
the cabinet of St Cload, that he waa governing 
for PhisnaDy not for French purposes ; and the 
king was oeqnested to disniin le nonnnS Stem. 
He retired to Fragne, and amused himself with 
reading lectures on history to his daughters. His 
retirement was followed by a sort of interregnum 
of ministers, who could contrive nothing except 
the cession of Silesia to France, instead of paying 
the contributions. From necessity, Hardenberjg 
was recalled ; and whoever will Uke the trouble 
of going over the principal acts of his administra* 
tion will acknowledge, not only that he waa the 
ablest minister Prussia has ever possessed, but 
likewise, that few statesmen, in the unostentatioua 
path of internal improvement, have e£Fected, in aar 
brief an interval^ ap many weighty and beneficial 
changes-uninterrupted as he was by a war of uni* 
exampled importance, which he began wi^ can*. 
tion, prosecuted with en«rgy, and terminated mi 
triumph. He received Prussia stripped of half 
its extent, its honours blighted, its finances rami 
ed, its resources 'at cmoe exhausted by forrig» 
oontribntions, and depressed by ancient relaliona 
among the diiOTefeat classes of society, which an» 
lorn had consecrated, and selfishness waa vehe^ 
vaent to defend. He has left it to his king, en^ 
laiged in extent, and restored to its £une ; with m 
wcuUordered system of finance, not more defee* 
tive or extravagant than the struggle for the rfr« 
demption of the kingdom rendered necessary; 
and, above all, he has left it (reed firom thoae rem 
stndnts which bound up the capacities of its in« 
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4ii8tiy> and i^ere the acmrces at once of fienoBal 
idegrcidation and national poverty. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten^ that, while Hardenberg bad often 
to contend, in the conrae of these reforms, now 
with she jcmloiuies of town corporations, and now 
with the united influence and prejudices of the 
ariatocracy, be stood in the difficult situation of a 
foreigner in the kingdom which be goyemed, un« 
aupported by fiunily descent or hereditary influ* 
ence. His power rested on the personal confidence 
of the king in his talents and honesty, and the 
confidence which all of the people, who ever 
thought on such matters, reposed in the general 
spirit of his policy. 

Jt was on agriculture that Prussia had prind* 
pally to xely ; and the relations between the pea4 
aantry who laboured the soil and the proprietors, 
phiefly of the nobility, who owned it, were of an 
extremely depressing nature. The most venturous 
Df aH Hwrdenbei^'s measures waa that by which 
be entfarely new*modelled the system, and did no* 
thing less than create a new order of independent 
landed proprietors. The Ei^mtiterihaniffkeiif or 
hereditary subjection of the peasantry to the pro« 
prietors of the estates on wMch they were bom, 
liad been already aboBahed by Stein : Next were 
removed the absurd restrictiona which had so long 
operated, with accumulating force, to diminish the 
]m)dnctiveness of land, by fettering the proprietor 
not merely in the disposal, but even in the mode of 
cultivating Us estate. Then came forth, in 1810, 
m royal edict, effecting, by a single stroke of the 
pen, a greater and moi« decisive change than baa 
resulted from anj modem legislative aet^ and one 

VOL. II. * H 
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tm which a more popular form of govemment 
would scarcely, have Tentured. It enacted, that 
all the peasantry of the kingdom should in future 
be free hereditary proprietors of the lands which 
liitberto they had held only as hereditary tenants, 
t>n condition that they gave up to the landlord <a 
£xed portion of them. The peasantry formed two 
classes. The first consisted of those who enjoyed 
what may be termed a hereditary lease, that Js^ 
who held lands to which the landlord was bound, 
on the death of the tenant in possession, to admit 
bis successor, or, at least, some near relation. The 
right of the landlord was thus greatly inferior to 
that of unlimited property ; he had not his choice 
of a tenant ; the lease was likely to remain in the 
aame- family as long as the estate in his own ; and; 
in general, he had not the power of increaftij^ tiie 
rent, which had been originally fixed, centiiries, 
perhaps, before, whether it consisted in produce or 
services. These peasants, on giving up one-third 
of their farms to the landlord, became unlimited 
proprietors of the remainder. The second class 
consisted of peasants whose tide endured only for 
life, or a 'fixed term of years. In this case, the 
landlord was not bound to continue the lease, on 
its termination, to the former tenant, or any of 
his descendants. But still he was far from being 
wilimited proprietor ; be was bound to replace the 
former tenant with a person of the same rank ; he 
was prohibited to take the lands into his own pos^ 
session, or cultivate them with his own capitaL* 
His right, however, was clearly more absolute 
than in. the former case, and it is difficult to see 
what claim the teimnt could set up beyond the en- 
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jdorance of his lease. Though the fact, that such 
•iettrictions rendered the estate less raltiable to the 
proprietor, may have been a very good reason for 
•Abolishing them entirely, it does not seem to be 
•any reason at all for taking a portion of the land» 
^om him who had every rig^t to them, to give it 
40 him who had no right whatever, except that of 
•possession under his temporary lease. Bnt this 
•class of peasants, too, (and they are supposed to 
.have been by far the more numerous,) on giving 
'iq> ime'halfoi their farms, became absolute pro* 
.prietors of the remainder. The half thus takeA 
from the landlords appears just to have been a 
'price exacted from them for the more valuable 
; enjoyment of the other ; — as if the government 
.had said to them. Give up to our disposal a cer- 
rtain portion of your estates, and we shall so sweep 
•mway those old restrictions which render them un« 
- fHToductive to you, that what remains will speedily 
. be as valuable as the whole was before. 
! i It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous 
: edict, especially in the latter of the two cases, was 
a very stem interference with the rights of pri- 
vate property; nor is it wonderful that those 
against whom it was directed should have stern- 
ly opposed it ; bnt the minister was sterner still. 
He foimd the finances ruined, and- the treasury at- 
tacked by demands, which required that the trea- 
sury should be filled ; he saw the imperious ne- 
^ssity of rendering agriculture more productive^; 
.<&nd though it may be doubted, whether the same 
. end might not have been gained by new- model- 
ling the relations between the parties, as landlord 
and tenanti instead of stripping the former to 
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ereaitaanew race of proprietors) tfaeri is no cknibt 
Al ail M to the succem of the measore, im iDcn» 
«iiig the ptodiictiTeDesB of the floU. £Ten thoM 
of the aristocracy^ who have waged war flaost bit^ 
terly against Hardosberg's reforms, allow ifaaty m 
jiegard to agriculture, this law has produced ii^ 
credible good. ^* It must be confessed/* eaya one 
of them, '^ that, in ten years, it has carried us foi^ 
ward a whole century ; *^-^the best of all experi^ 
mental proofs how injurious the old relations be^ 
tween the proprietors and the labourtfa of the 
•oil must hame been to the prospoity of the cowilry. 
The ^reCt operation of this measure necenoH 
rily was to oMike a great deal of property change 
hands ; but tins effect was farther increased by its 
inctirect operation. The law appeared at a UHh- 
ment when the greater part of the estates of the 
iMri)ility were burdened with debts, and the pr». 
prietors were now deprifed of their rentals. They 
mdeed had land thrown back upon their Innda ; but 
ibis only multiplied their embarrassments. In the 
hands of their boora, the soil had been prodnctiinB 
to them ; now that it was in their own, they had 
neither flidll nor ci^ntal to carry on its profitable 
culdFatioD, and new loans only added to the in- 
terest which already threatened to consume its 
probable fruits. The consequence of all this was, 
that, besides the portion of land secured in free 
property to the peasantry, much of the remainder 
came into the AMrfcet, and the pttrdiaseni weregi*- 
necaUy persons who had acquired wealth by trade 
or manafiwtnrosi.* The sale of the royal domains, 

. «' It will sdtttely be beU«vaA that, up to IW?) i« wMoa. 
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to supply the necessitieB of the state, operated 
pbwerAiUy in the same way. These domains al- 
ways formed a most important item in the revenue 
of a German prince, and one which was totally in-» 
dependent of any control, eren of that of the im^ 
perfectly constituted estates; In Pmssia, they were 
estimated to yield annually nearly half a million 
sterling, even in the hands of farmers ; and, un- 
der the changes which have so rapidly augmented 
• • . '. 

ly by accident that a person not noble could find a piece 
^ land which he would be ailowed to purchase, whatever' 
number of estates might be in the market. By far the 
greatet portion of the landed property consisted of estates^ 
noble ; and if the proprietor brought his estate to sale, on- 
ly a nobleman coi]ld purchase it. The merchant, the bank-' 
ev, the artist, the manufacturer, every citisoi, in shorty 
fvho.had acquired wealth by industry and skill, lay under 
an absolute prohibition against investing it in land, unlesa 
he previously purchased a patent of nobility, or stumbled 
on one of those spots, small in number, and seldom in the 
market, which, in former days, had escaped the hands of 
a noble proprietor. Even .Frederick the Great lent his aid 
to. perpetuate this preposterous system, in the idea that hc^ 
would best compel the investment of capital in trade and 
manufactures, by making it impossible to dispose of it 
when realized, in agricultural pursuits — a plan which led 
to the dqsression of agriculture, the staple of thekingdom, 
as certainly as it was directed in vain to cherish artificially 
a manufacturing activity, on which the country is much^ 
less dependent. This could not possibly last ; the noble 
proprietors were regularly becoming poorer, and the same 
course of events which >compeUed so many of them to sell,^ 
disabled them generally Irom buying. Destitute of capital 
to cultivate their own estates, it was not among them that, 
the purchasers of the royal domains were to be looked for., 
In 1807, Stein swept away the whole mass of absurd re- 
strictions, and every man was made capable of holding 
ev^ry kind of piopeity.. . . . -. ^ .. . ; 

H 2 
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would aeod 1m¥« becoBM mcb aioft ptofitabfe^ 
Ba|^ whik oempriM to tax aoveroly the pnn 
perty of hit sttbiectSy the kkig lefmedlo 8p«re hii> 
OW& ; and, in I8II9 aa adict was iaanady a»tho«- 
rising the sale of the royal domaina at twenty-' 
five yean' putchaae of the eatifAated rental. Tfaeae 
landsy tooy fiaaaedinto Uie hands of pnrehaaera ■el' 
connected with the ariBtaoracy; for the aristo-* 
cracy, so fitur from being able to purchase the es- 
tates of others, were selling their own estates t9 
pay their debts. The party opposed to Harden^ 
berg has not ceased to lament that the crown* 
should thus have been shorn of its natire and in<^ 
dependent glories ; << for it ought to be powerfuU*^ 
^ay they, '< by itft own revenues and possessions*'' 
Oiur prbuciples of gavermaent teach us a diHerent 
doctrine. 

Beneficial as the economical effects of this di- 
vision of property may have been, its poiittealr^* 
auks are no less impmtaat. It has crcwted a new 
class of dtiaens, and these liie most valuable of 
all citizens.. Every trace, not merely of subjec- 
tion, but of restraint, has been removed from the 
indastriotts, but poor and degpraded peasanta, and 
they have at <mee been converted into ittdepend*^ 
ent landed proprieton, resembling much the smalt 

{roprietofs created by the French Revolution. In 
^omerania, for example, the estates of the nobi^ 
Mty were calculated to contain 260 a^iare miles ; 
those of hee proprietors, not noble, only 5 miles. 
Of the former, about 100 were Bauernk^ey in the 
hands of the peasantry ; and, by the operation o{ 
the law, 60 of these would stiU i:eflaain.the pfo^ 
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))erty ef the boors mho cuhimled thnn. Tbw 
lilere i» now ttreir^ times bb ravcfa UumM pi«« 
)perty, i& tbis pvoviiieey belonging to persons lyho 
^tfe not nobki as tbere was bvfare tbe appearaneo 
iif this edict* Tbe no& of boon is not extinct ; 
•fat tbe pronsimw of tbe law are not impenitrre^ 
if both parties prefer remaining in their old rela* 
ti<Mi ; but this is a preference which, on tbe part 
;ef the peasttit) at least, is not to be expected* 
Care has been taken that no new rekdons of the 
^aaaoe Idml shall be formed ; for^^in 1811, aa edict 
uppeared, which, while it allows the pro prie to r 
te pay his servants in whole or in part with tbe 
^nse of land, limits tbe duration of sach a contract 
4o twelve years. It prohibits him ahsehitely from 
^vhig land herUMyy on oandition of service ; if 
ti single acre is to be given in property, it must 
ieitber be a proper sale, or a fixed rent mnst be 
atipiilaled m money or prodace. Hardenberg was 
*reBoIv«d that has measure shonld be complete. 

Wh^i to the peasants wiio have thna become 
hmAiMers, is added the auoicroas class of dti- 
*nens^ not noUe, who have come into the posses* 
, sion of landed property by the sales of tbe royal 
-doaoaini, and uie nooessities of so many of tbe 
' higgler ofders^ it is not difficnh to f«i«see tbe po^ 
)t&ri conseqaMices of sneh a body of otiaeM 
gradenlly rising in wealth ami respectability, and 
•dignified by that feeling of sdf^steem which 
^usnaUy accompanies the independent possession of 
' piroperty* Unless their progress be impeded by ex«- 
' traneons drcnmetaaces, they mnst rise to politic 
' ea) infitnnoe, beeanse they will gradually become 
«fitfnig depoi^anes of it. |t wookl BcarcelybetOD 
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BMich to say, that the Prussian goverament must 
have contemplated snch a change ; for its admir 
nistration, during the hist fourteen years, has been 
directed to produce a state of so^ety in whic^ 
pure despotism cannot long exist but by force ; i^ 
has been throwing its subjects into those relatuMiB 
which, by the very course of nature, give the peo- 
ple political influence by making them fit to exer- 
cise it. Is there any thing in political history tha^ 
ehould make us wish to see them in possession of 
it sooner ? Is it not better, that liberty should rise 
spontaneously from a soil prepared for its recep* 
tion, and in which its seeds have gradually beep 
maturing in the natural progress of society^ rthan 
violently to plant it on stony and thorny ground* 
where no congenial qualities give strength to its 
foots, and beauty to its blossoms, where it doe^ 
not throw wide its perennial shadow, under which 
the people may find happiness and refuge, but 
springs up, like the gourd of Jonah, in the nigh( 
xi popular tumult, and unnatural and extravagant 
innovation, to perish in the morning beneath the' 
heat of reckless faction, or the consuming fire of 
foreign interference ? • , 

^ This great, and somewhat .violent measure^ of 
creating in the state a new order, of citizens posh 
Bessing independent property,- was preceded an^ 
followed by a crowd of other reforms, all tending 
to the same end, toilet loose the energies of aU 
classes of the people, and bring them into a more 
-comfortable social ^relation to each, other. While 
the peasantry ivere not only set free, but convert- 
ed into landholders, the aristocracy. were sternly 
vdeprtved of that exemption from taxation wh^cb. 
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tn^tre tlun any thing else, readen tliem o^iotit in 
eveiy country where it hat been allowed to re* 
inain. They Btmgg^ed hard to ke^ their estates 
beyond the reach of the land tax, bnt the King 
wmd Haidenberg were inflexible. The whole 
financial system acquired an uniformity and equal-* 
ity of distribution which simplified it to all* and 
dimiai^ed the expense of oollection« while it in« 
creased the revenue. Above all, those cumber* 
imne and complicated anangearants, under which 
efmry province had its own budget^, and its pecu'* 
liar taxes, were destroyed ; and Hardenberg, after 
nMKfa opposition, carried through one uniform 
scheme for the whole monarchy^ This enabled 
fann to get rid of another monstrous eviL Under 
the miserable system of financial separation, every 
province and every town was surrounded with 
custom-houses, taxing and watching the produc-^ 
tioBs of its neighbours, as if they came from fo^ 
reign countries, and discouraging all internal oem^ 
innmcation. The whole was swept away. A% 
the same time, the national expenditure in its va« 
lions departments, the ways and means, the state 
of the public debt, and the funds lor meetii^ it^ 
were given forth with a publicity which produced 
confidence in Pjrassia, and alarm, as setting a bad 
eocample, in aomo less prudent cabinets. Those 
amongst ourselves who clamour most loudly 
against the misconduct of the Prussian govem-( 
ment will allow, that the secularization and sale 
of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic 
measure ; those who more wisely think, that an 
arbitrary attack on any species of property en- 
dangers the security of all property, will lament 
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that the public necessities should have rendered it 
advisable. The servitudes of thirlage,* ot brew-^ 
ing beer, and distilling spirituous liquors, existed 
in their most oppressive form,- discouraging agfi<^ 
culture, and fostering the ruinous spirit of mouo^ 
poly. They were abolished with so unsparing u 
hand, that, though indemnification was not abso^ 
lately refused, the forms and modes of prods of 
loss sustained to found a claim to it were of sucb 
a nature, as to render it difficult to be procured^ 
and trifling when made good* This was too im^ 
sparing. ' T 

In the towns there was much less to be done; 
it was only necessary to release their arts and ma^ 
nufactures from old restraints, and rouse their a* 
tizens to an interest in the public weal. Harden* 
berg attempted the first by a measure on whicb 
more popular governments have not yet been bold 
enough to venture, however strongly it has been 
recommended by political economists; he struck 
down at one blow all guildries and corporatuyna^ 
—not those larger f<»ms, which include all theGi-t 
tizens of a town, and constitute a borough^ but 
those subordinate forms^ which regard particnlan 
classes and professions. Biit, whether it wasfromf 
views of finance, or that he found himself compel^ 
led, by opposing interests, to yield something tor 
the old principle, that the public is totally unqua^ 
lified to judge who serves them well, and wha 

* Let those who accuse the Prussian goyernment of diSn 
regarding the improvement of its subjects reflect, that it 
was only in 1799 that the British Parliament thousht of 
contriving means to rescue the agriculture of Scotland fiom 
this servitude. % 
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jierves them baclly, but must have some person to 
intke the discovery for them, the Chancellor 
seems to hare locit his way in this measure. H» 
left every man at liberty to follow every profesr 
sion, free from the fetters of an incorporated body ^ 
but he converted the government ii^to one bage> 
universal corporation, and allowed no man to^ 
pursue any profession without annually procoringp 
and paying for the permission of the state. The 
Gewefi^eueTy intrcKluced in 1810, is a yearly tai^ 
on every man who follows a profession, on account 
of that profession ; it is like our ale and pedlar li» 
censes, but is universal.*^ So far, it is only finan-^ 
dal ; but the license by no means follows as » 
matter of course, and here reappears the incorpor 
ration spirit ; every member of those professions 
which are held to concern more nearly the public 
weal, must produce a certificate of the provincial 

' * In 1820, it was estimated at 1,000,000 rix^ollan, 
about j£22&,000. The sum payable by individuals varies^ 
aeooidtng to the nature and extent of thdr profession, from: 
4Nie doUw to two hundnd. A brewer, for example, pays 
acoordiDg to the quantity of barley which he uses, or a 
butcher According to the number of oxen which he kills. 
This must produce an unpleasant inquisition into private 
affii^ The descriptions, too, are so indefinite, that it 
most frequently be impossible to ascertain to which class a 
man belongs. Thus, in the fifth class, which varies from 
84 to 84 dollars, stand ^^ the most respectable physicians 
ia the three large towns,** (Berlin, Breslau, and Konigs- 
berg.) Nowj-when the doctors differ, as assuredly they 
will do, who shall decide on the oomparative respectability 
of these learned persons ? Again, midwives in these three 
^ties pay more than in the other towns of the monarchy ; 
but why should such a person pay more in Berlin than iti 
Magdeburgh ? Is the place where she practises any proof 
of the amount of hor professional gains ? 

9 
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^▼emmenty that he is duly qmUfified io taercm 
it. Doctors and chimne3r8weep8, midwiyea and 
ship-buildeny notaries-public and niitt-wrigbta^ 
booksellen and makers of waterpipes, with a host 
of other equally homogeneova profeBsiosalista^iiiiist 
be gnaranteed by that department of the govern- 
ment within whose sphere their oecnpation is most 
natmally included^ as perfectly fit to execute their 
professions. The system is eumberBome» bat it 
wants, at least, the exclnsiye e^mt de eofpa of cor* 
pomtions. 

The other and more important object, that of 
rousing the citizens to an active concern in the af«* 
fiuis of their own community, had already been 
accomplished by Stein in his Stadiwrdnung^ or 
Constitution for the cities, which was completed 
and promulgated in 1808^ He did not go tb0 
lengUi of annual parliaments and uniyersal suffiisg9^ 
for the magistracy is elected only every third yey ; 
W tiie elective franchise is so widely distributed 
among all resident householders, of a certain iiH 
come or rental, that none are excluded whom il 
would be proper to admit. Nay, complabits are 
sometimes heard from persons of the upper rank^ 
that it compels them to give up paying any attea^ 
tion to civic affairs, because it places too direek 
and overwhelming an influence in the hands ef 
the lower orders. There can be no doubt, how-t 
ever, of the good which it has done, were thera 
nothing else than the publidty which it has he« 
stowed on the management and proceedings of 
|>nblic and charitable institutions. The first mer- 
chant of Breslan, the second city of the monar- 
chy, told me it was impossible to conceive what 

11 
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s cbange it had effected for the better, and what 
intet^t every citizen now took in the public af- 
•feirs of the corporation, in hoflpitals and schoofa, 
in roads, and bridges, and pavements, and water- 
pipes. " Nay," added be, ** by our example, we 
have even compelled the Catholic charities to 
print accounts of their funds and proceedings ; for 
"without doing so, they could not have stood 
against us in public confidence.** This is the tme 
Tiew of the matter ; nor is there any danger that 
the democratic principle will be extravi^ant in 
the subordinate communities, while the despotic 
principle is so strong in the general government 
t>f the country. 

^ Such has been the general spirit of the admi* 
nistration of Prussia, since the battle of Jena ; 
and it would be gross injustice to her government 
to deny, that in all this it has acted with an ho- 
nest and effective view to liie public weHare, and 
has betrayed any thing but a selfish or prejudiced 
attachment to old and mischievous relations ; that 
"was no part of the character of either Stein or 
llardenberg. The government is in its forms a 
despotic one ; it wields a censorship ; it is armed 
'vnm a strict and stem police ; and, in one sense, 
'the property of the subject is at its disposal, in so 
'fear as the portion of his goods which be shall con- 
tribute-to the pubKc service depends only on the 
*pleasuTe of the government, l^t let not our just 
liatred of despotic forms make us blind to sub- 
atantial good. Undier these forms, the govem- 
Inent, not inore from policy than inclination, hafS 
been guilty of no oppressions which might place 
it in dangerous oppositton to public feeling or epi- 

VOL. II. I 
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nion ;' wfaUe it has crowded its admiaiBtntion with 
B rapid succession of ameliorations, which gave 
fiew life to all the weightiest interests of the states 
and brought all classes of society into a more na^ 
jtural anayy and which only ignorance or prejudice 
can deny to have been equally beneficial to the 
people, and honourable to the executive. I g^eat* 
ly doubt, whether there be any example of a pp-> 
]Ndar goYemment doing so much real good in so 
short a time, and with so much continued effect. 
When a minister roots out abnpes which impedf 
individual prosperity, gives free course to the arts 
and industry of the country, throws open to the 
degraded the paths of comfort and respectability^ 
jmd brings down the artificial privileges of the 
high to that elevation which nature demands in 
every stable form of political society ; while he 
thus prepares a people for a popular government 
while, at the same time, by this very preparation, 
he creates the safest and most uniaihng means of 
obtaining it, be stands much hi^ier as a statesman 
and philosopher, than the minister who rests sar 
tisfied with the easy praise, and the more thaii 
doubtful experiment, of giving popular forma to ^ 
people which knows neither how to value nor 
exercise them. The statesmen of this age, more 
than of any other, ought to have learned the folly 
of casting the political pearl before swine. 
^ This is no defence of despotism ; it is a state^ 
. ment of the good which the Prussian government 
has done, and an elucidation of the general spirit 
of improvement in which it has acted ; but it fur- 
.nishes no reason for retaining the despotic forms 
under whidi this good has been wrought out, so 
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ieon ai the p«Mie v^shm j^qture, and the pMm 
ttiiid isy ia soiae measw^y capable of miiig, vMte 
liberal and nuraly instniments. On the other 
hand, it is most unfair (and yet, in rektionto Praa- 
sia, nothing is more common) to foi^get what A 
monarch has done for his sabjects, in oar hatred 
of the fikct that he has done it without their aa8i8t<« 
aace. The despotism of Prussia stands as fasr 
idboTe that of Nicies, or Austria, or Spam, as oar 
•wn conatftation stands abore the mutyated 
charter of France. The people are personallf 
attached to their king ; and, in regard to his go^ 
▼emmenty they feel and recognise the real g^i»d 
which has been done infinitely more stron^y than 
the want of the unknown good which is yet to be 
attained, and which alone can secure the oontinu* 
ance of all the rest. They have not enjoyed the 
political experience and education which would 
teach them the value of this security ; and eyea 
the better informed classes tremble at the thought 
of exacting it by popular clamour, because they 
Me it must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe 
to the Oder, I found nothing to make me believe 
in the existence of that general discontent and 
ripeness for revoh which have been broadly assert* 
ed^ more than once, to exist in Prussia ;* and it 



' * 1*0 this it is commottly Added, tiiat the general dts-* 
etntent is only forcibly kept down by the large standings 
ilrmy. The more I understood the constitution of the Pros- 
fian army, the more difficult I found k to admit this con- 
stantly repeated assertion. Not only is every male, of a' 
(iertain age, a regularly trained soldier, the most difficule 
at aH poprulatiotts to be cntshed by force, when they are' 
once warmed by a popular cause> but by fat the grestet 
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would be w<mderfiil to find a people to whom all 
political thinkiDg u so* new, who JgiowjiothingoC 
politioal theories^ and suffer no personal oppces^ 
sions, ready to -rabe the shout of insurrection. It 
will never do to judge of the- general feeling of a 
country from the mad tenets of academical youths^ 
^who are despised by none more heartily than by; 
the people themselres,) or from the still less par*, 
donable excesses of hot-headed teachers. When-; 
I was in BerUa, a ploity headed by a sehoolmafliter»i 
was ^detected in Stargard, in Pomerania ; the ob-s 
jectwasyto proclaim the. Spanish Constitutioii» 
and assassinate the ministers and other persons o$ 

part of Uiifl supposed despotic instrument consists of men 
taken, and taken only for a time, from the body of citiaeitf 
against whom they are to be employed. There is always,; 
indjeed, a very large army on foot, and the foreign i^tionsL 
of Prussia render the maintenance of a large torce indls-' 
pensable ; but it is, in fact, a militia. '^ We have no stand- 
ing army at aU, properly speaking," said an officer of tb« 
guards to me ; ^^ what may be called our standing army 18,^ 
in reality, noUiing but a school, in which all citizens, with-, 
out exception, between twenty and thirty-two years of age^^ 
are trained to be soldiers. Three years are reckoned suf-' 
flcient for this purpose. A third of our army is annually 
changed. Those who have served their three years are sent 
home, form what is called the War Reserve, and, in case- 
of war, are first called out. Their place is supplied by a^ 
new draught from the young men who have not yet been 
out ; and so it goes on." Surely a military force so con. 
•tituted is not that to which a despot can well trust for en- 
chaining a struggling people ? if popular feeling were 
against him, these men would bring it along with them to 
his very standard. I cannot help thinking, that, if it were 
once come to this between the people and government of 
Prussia, it would not be in his own bayonets, but in those 
of Aussia and Austria, that Frederick Willm iroold haw, 
to seek a trustworthy ally. ,, 
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i^^Hglit viiio niigliC BCittiraily be attp^osed to be 
hmtiie to tbe imoTA^OD. This ao more prafv«B 
tbe FrtissiaD people to be ripe for revolt than it 
proves them to be ready to be murderers. 
' In judging of the political feelings of a country, 
a Briton is apt to be deceived by his own politi- 
eal habits still more than by partial observation. 
Tke political exercises and educsftion wfaicb we en- 
joy, are ridies which we may well wish to eee m 
the possession of others ; bat they lead us into a 
lihousand fallades, when they make us condodey 
^om what our own feelings would be imder any 
given institutions, that another people, whose very 
prejudices go with its government must be just 
lis ready to present a claim of right, Imng tho 
king to trial, or declare the throne to be vacant. 
Prussia is by no means the only country of Ger- 
many where l^e people know nothing of that love 
•f political thinking an4 information which per- 
vades ourselves. But Prussia is in the true course 
to arrive at it ; the most useful classes of her so- 
dety are g^radually rising in wealth, respectability, 
and importance ; and, ere long, her government, 
ki the natural course of things, must admit popu* 
lar elements.* If foreign influence, and, above all^ 

* Since the sbove was written, a new organization of th^ 
JBfetateS has been promulgated, limited, howeyer, to the 
6aeUii pvotiacea of the monarchy. By the edict introduT 
Ding this change, which appeared in 1827, these provinces 
are divided into six departments,, viz. Thuringia, Witten^ 
berg, Mansfeld, £ich%feld, Magdeburgh, and Halber- 
stadt. The assembly consists of sixty-six members, of 
whom twenty -nine are elected by the landed aristocracy, 
twenty-four by the cities ; Magdeburgh, on account of it» 

I 2 
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tkat of RosBia} wbose leaden weight is said to hang 
too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do not 
interfere, I shall be deceived if the change be either- 
demanded with outrageons clainoor from below, 
or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy from^ 
above. No people of the Continent better deserves . 
political liberty than the .Germans ; for none will, 
wait for it more patiently, receive it more thank- 
liiUyy or use it with greater moderation. 

population .sod commerce electing two, and thirteen by tlie- 
lural communes* The election of the representatives of 
the cities— the burgesses, so to spea^ — is indirect. All thft' 
electors in a town choose a delegate fbr every hundred and' 
fifty houses which it contains ; and tliese delegates elect the 
member. The whole plan neady resembles that which- 
baa been adapted at Weimar. But, howeyer fair and lau- 
dable in itself, yet it loses much of its utility, and, in some 
respects, must be positively injurious to the general ad* 
▼ancement of the monarchy, in consequence of its being 
limited to a certain district of the kingdom. It is not de>. 
lirable thattthe interests of the Saxon provinces should be 
attended to at the expense qf the others ; yet such is the 
natural conduct of a body so formed — announced by its 
very constitutbn as being intended to represent only a par. 
ticular geographical and 'tinanoial district, and to cultivate 
only partial interests. It can scarcely be called a bodjr 
consulting for the public good. One consequence is, that 
except within its own territory, its deliberations and deci- 
sions cannot be expected to carry much weight ; and an- 
other consequence is, that this positive re-establishment of 
separate and provincial interests in a constitutional form, 
xnfeates a new obstacle to die removal ttiM pioviocial dis* 
tinctions, and the creation of one representative body for 
the whole kingdom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SILESIA — CRACOW* 



Von Ehnopcn bdtTi^gt» 
Um mich hat der Grocae gekAmpIt und geaiegt. 



The coiintiy between Berlin and Frankfort on 
tbe Oder bears the same general character with 
that which lies to the westward of the capital : 
the hand of industry has been unable to root out 
its tiresome firs, or cover the nakedness of its 
dreary sands. The population seemed to be thin« 
]y scattered, and the villages are few ; nor can it 
be a good sign of a country, that the toll-houses 
are almost the only good ones to be seen on the 
road. 

• Frankfort on the Oder makes a miserable ap« 
pearance after its wealthy and bustling namesake 
on the banks of the Main. The town, small and 
ordinarily built, with the priDcipal streets running 
parallel, to the Oder, contains a population oi 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and displayi^ 
few traces of mercantile wealtli and activity. Its 
university, too, is gone ; htfving been, in 1810, uni* 
ted with that of Breslau. 



The Oder is here a broad, deep, and majestic 
nveTy troubled in its colour, and not rapid in its 
motion. The bridge is of wood, a very solid, but 
a very clumsy structure. The parapet consists of 
large trees, screwed down upon the planks which 
form the pavement, and the floor itself is fortified, 
at certain distances, by heaps of large stones. All 
this, cumbersome and clumsy as it looks, has an 
object. When the nv^ is inundated, it sometimes 
rises above the bridge ; and there is a danger, that 
the water, humyiag through bdiow, may force up 
the flooring. To guard against this is the reason 
of loading it with these vnormous blocks of stone 
and wodd. 

The contrivance for protecting the bridge against 
the fields of ice which €oltte down in sprhog is in- 
genious m its principle. About two hundred yards 
above the bridge, a wooden shed rises in the centre 
^ the rivw, consMerably elevated above the ordi-* 
mary level of the water, Cmd presenfting an iftdi* 
ned plane to the current. The efiect of this is, to 
Inreak the descending body of ice into two greAt 
Masses. A hundred yards neai^r the bridge, theed 
inasmB «e opposed by three simiktf ice^^veakers^ 
and are thus subdivided into at least six, wbi«^ 
9g^> on approaching the bridge, encouiter an- 
tUkker mrmy of these opponents, one in front «f 
«adh pier, in the usual way. The iee is thus t^ 
dueed to pieces so small, that it passes into tbt 
Waleffoway without exposing the Inidge to vi»A 
danger. 

Beyond Frankfort, on the gifCAt fdad to Bve«<> 
lain iheve is aimost^as little fte inlefest tb« eye M 
before ; the Oder is left ^ the rig|ht,^«ftd the ver« 
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dure wbich dotbes its banks is tbe only beauty 
that nature wean. A solitary indosure, on thtf 
summit of a small rising groond, tamed ont to be 
a Jewish burying-place, as lonely in its situation^ 
ami as neglected in its appearance, as can well be 
imagined. In so dreary a scene, these habitationv 
of the dead look doubly dreary. The inscriptions 
were all in Hebrew, and tbe stones were over- 
grown with coarse rank grass. The Christian 
cemeteries, on the contrary, in this part of Ger- 
many, are kept with great neatness. Every grave 
is,' in general, a flower«bed. I walked out, one' 
morning, to' the great cemetery •of Berlin, to visit 
the tomb of Kiaproth, wbidi is merely a cross,' 
and announces nothing but his name and age* 
Close by, an elderly-looking woman, in decent 
mourning, was watering the lowers with which 
she had planted the grave of an only daughter^ 
(as the sexton afterwards told me,) who had been 
interred the precedii^ week. The grave formed 
neariy a square of about five feet. It was divided 
into little beds, -all dressed and kept with the ut- 
most care, and adorned with the simplest flowers; 
Evergreens, intermingled with daisies, were ran. 
ged round liie borders ; little dumps of violets and 
forget-me-not were scattered in the interior ; and, 
in the centre, a solitarir lily hung down its lan- 
guishing blossom. The broken-hearted mother 
had just watered the lily, and tied it to a small 
stick, to secure it against the wind ; at her side lay 
the weeds which she had rooted out. She went 
round the whole spot again and again, anxiously 
pulling lip every little blade of grass then gazed 
for a few seconds on the grave— »put the weeds into 
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her aptoa-*-^took up ker little vmleriilg pot— 'Walk? 
«d towards the gate««--retur&ed agaia, to see thai 
her lily was secare-^and, at last^ as the sup^reaa^ 
^ tear began to start, hurried out of the chiurch- 
yard. There is somethiDg extremely tender and 
delicate in this simple mode of cherishing the me-* 
mory of the dead., 

• At Crossen, a small town on the Oder» thirty 
miles beyond Frankfort, the traveller scarcely bc^ 
lieves his eyes» when he sees regalar Tineyarda 
laid put on the ^niaeaoes along the hanks of tha 
river ; for, tboagh the soil has, by this tinpe» b«« 
colne much better, there is nothing in the geBeral 
^yle of the coantry and climate to make mm ext 
pect these wanderers from ^ south. It is one q( 
ihe most northerly pmnts of Europe at which the 
riae is cultivated for parposes of commerce. The 
quantity is not so great as at Griinberg, eighteen 
miles farther on, where the vintage forms a piia« 
cipal source of the occupation and sustenance of 
the inhabitants. The crops^ in such a climate, are 
necessarily extremely inconstant ; the severity of' 
winter often kills the vine, and such a failure re^ 
daces a number of these poor people to misery. 
They allow that it would be more profitable to 
fise the ^oiuftd as com land ; but the coat of lay« 
lag oat and stocking the vineyards has been incur- 
red, and they are unwilling to lose all ^t has 
been expended. The wine itself is poor and 
acid. In Berlin it goes by the name of Griinbeii; 
yiaegar ; and vinegar is facetiously called GriiUf 
beiig wine. 

After leaving, at Neustadtel, the great road to 
Jkeslaiip to gain the cross-road which leads to 
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Hnwhberg and the numntainsy there were still 
thirty miles of wearisome travelling in deep sandy 
with its usual accompaniments of firs, scanty crops, 
and parched grass. The face of the country cer- 
tainly gives no c4>ntradiction to the hypothesis 
which has sometimes been started, that the whole 
of this region was once covered by the East sea.* 
The cottages and peasantry display no maiks of 
the superior comfort which has been supposed to 
prevail throughout all Silesia, in comparison with 
the rest of the monarchy ; in this part of the pro« 
vince, the Silesians have to contend with the same 
ohstteles as the farmers of Pomeraniaandthe Marie. 
Ale-houses are abundantly scattered, and no pos^ 
tilion drives a stage, without stopping to enjoy a; 
schnapps. Who can resist the temptation, when an 
ale-house, instead of a signpost, hangs out a board, 
with the seducing salutation, Wilikommeny mein 
Freund — Welcome^ my Friend ! The postmg it-* 
self is infamous, not so much afto* you are on the 
road, as before getting on it ; yon may reckon on 
waiting at leastanhourfor horses. At Spottau, after 
considerably more than an hour had expired, three 
starved hones tottered up to the carriage, one led 
by an old woman, another by a little girl, and the 
third by a lame hostler ; and notwithstanding all 
this you are pertinacioosly attacked Usx ^ ezpedi* 
tion-money." It was Sunday morning, and men» 
woBoen, and children, were seated or stretched in 
l^e sun, before their doors. << Why don't you go 
to church ?" — I called to a young, white-headed 
rogue, who was basking himself, apparently half 
Iwleep, along a stone bench. «< I have no time," 
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was the reply ; and he taraed himself again to bis 
repose. 

. At length, these dreary deserts disappeared at 
Bunzlau, a small town, standing on the verge of 
that Varied district which extends southwards to 
the mountains, and which ccmtains the greatest 
natural beauties, as well as the principal part of 
the industry and wealth of the province. Like all 
the small towns of Silesia, it is confused, and some-^ 
what gloomy, except that the yarious colours with 
wiiiph the ontsides of the houses are painted, give 
some relief; to the predominating dulness* Th^ 
fronts uniformly terminate above in some out of 
jbhe way form, sometimes a semicircle, sometimes 
m parallelogram, sometimes a.semidrcle on the base 
of a pyramid as a pedestal ; but most frequently 
they are cut into a multitude of circular and an- 
gular surfaces. The reason is, that the houses are 
generally built with the gable towards the street; 
and, as it required no very refined taste to disco - 
ver.that such a succesm,on of triangles offended the 
eye, the remedy was sought in giving to the gable 
a more varied, and, as it was thought, a more beau- 
tiful £(^m. In all these little towns lliere is a great 
want of space ; the streets are narrow, but fortu*. 
nately the buildings are not lofty, seldom exceed- 
ing three floors. The market-place is every thing 
to the inhabitants^. and is generally spoiled by i ha- 
ving the town-house, roundwhich are stuckyarious 
booths and shops, placed in its centre. On that ^f 
Bunzlau stands the monument erected by the i^iqg 
of Prussia to Marshal Kutusoff, ;who died <fcsFe» 
after having conducted the Russian army , so iiar 
on its victorious march. It is a small obelisk, 
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iitandfiig on a pedestal of three steps, and rising 
froitn bettv€fen two coaching lions. On its Mek 
the deeds -and titles of the Marshal are recorded 
in German and Rnss. The whole is of cast iron^ 
'and was executed in the Berliii fonndei^. 
' Ldwenherg*, the next stage, places yon fairly 
within the heautifnl country which attracts so many 
wanderers to Silesia from all parts of G^many. 
At every milie of the road to Hirschhieig, richness 
of landscape, fertility of soil, and denseness of 
population rapidly increased : hill and dale, wood 
and water, followed eadli other in close sncces-i 
sion : the wild rose was hlooming in profnsion, in- 
irtead of the long dry grass which had heen the 
only Tegetahle ornament of the Mark * and the 
fibber poured himself idong beneath overhanging 
iroods. Tbis river, if it deserve the name of a 
iiver, though memorable in history^ makes no figure 
ill geography. It is a pleasing, clear, romantic 
Stream, neither deep nor broad, except when 
si¥ollen in consequence of rain ; and yet, with its 
neighbour the Katzbach, it was the ruin of the 
Fk«nch army, which Bliich'er drove, with utter 
destruction, first into the one, and then into the 
other. ■ 

The numerous villages of this Prussian Swit- 
zerland are often pitched in romantic situations, 
but in themselves they do not betoken more com- 
fort than those of the desert sands to the north 
Great patt of the population is Catholic, and 
crucffixes appear among the trees almost as fre- 
quently as cottages. The most pleasing sight,, 
ainiong the living things, was the crowds of child-' 
ren trudging along- to school, each with a book 
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imd a slate. The little creatures were the very pk*' 
turee of health, and, especially the girls, they were 
very cleanly, though coarsely dressed. As the ear- 
page passed, they made their bows, dropped their 
curtseys, and lisped out their good morning, with 
the most smiling, modest, happy countenances in 
the world. 

From a height, the whole valley of Hirschberg 
at length lay before the eye. In any country, it 
would be a ranshing prospect, and the region of 
tourists ; in Prussia, where the inhabitants are 
doomed to a nature which rarely assumes the cha- 
racter of beauty, or relieves the eye by variety, it 
is not wonderftil that they should reckon it the 
perfection of romantic and rural scenery, and 
proudly set it by the side of the Swiss valleys and 
the Ittdian lakes. On the east, north, and west, a 
semicircular range of eminences, extremely various 
in elevation, form, and covering, inclose a valley, 
whose fertile soil is loaded with every thing which 
industry can briug from it, and thickly strewed 
with populous villages. On the south, it is bound- 
ed by the Sudetes, or JRieaengdnrge — ^the Giant- 
Mountains-«4uid, right in the centre, towers their 
loftiest summit, the Schneekoppey or Snow-Head, 
i^earing its rounded top, crowned with a small 
chapel, to the height of nearly five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It has the advantage 
of rising almost at once from the plain, without 
having its absolute height diminished to the eye 
by intervening ridges of lower elevation. On the 
west it is flooked by other summits, varjring in 
height from 4000 to 4500 feet ; and on different 
parts of the long ridge which coQnects these loftier 
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points, enomMHiB masses of bare granite start up 
into the air. The freak point in the landscape is^ 
the want of water. The Bober and Zacken, in- 
deedi flow through it, but they are too small to 
ndce any figure. Our Benlomond yields in height 
to the Schneekoppe ; but his lake places him in* 
finitely above the Silesian giant, inwild androman^ 
tic b^uty. 

Hirscbberg, the principal town of this part of 
Silesia, and die capital oi a circle to which it gives 
its name, does not contain more than 7000 inh»* 
hitants, and by no means promises to become more 
flourishing. It owed its eminence to the ganse and 
linen manufactures, of which it was the centre ; 
but both these mani^BCtiures, which hare been the 
source of all the prosperity of Lower Silesia, and 
on which the greater put of its population still 
depends, have miserably decayed during the last 
thirty years. I heard precisely the complaints of 
Mandieister and Glasgow re«ecfaoed at the foot 
«nd in the valleys of the Mountains of the Giantu 
The Silesian Hnen found its way into all parts of 
£urope and South America, from Archangel to 
P^ti. The quantities sent into Hungary and 
Poland were considerable ; Russia was a still more 
profitable outlet ; but by far the most important 
brunch of the trade was the exportation to Spain» 
for the purpose of supplying the South American 
markets. In 1792, the linen exported from Sile* 
ma amounted to more than five and a half million 
dollars, (L.800^000,) and the manufacture fur* 
niahed employment to thirty-five thousand people. 
Even at that time, it was considered to have gain- 
ed its greatest height^ and b^^ to feel the suc^ 
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eess wkh wliidi Irish lin^tt WM WGfm^^imQgh i^ 
foragn markets. No vexy iaifKNTtimt falliiig off, 
hmxewFt was obsenred till the hcsginiiiiig ^ 4be 
present centnryic The tca4^ hetweeQ Sifssia and 
Ameiiea had passed chiefljr through Cadi^ B»i 
the Contmenftal System gave the deatb-hlow to 
the prosperity of Silesia. .PmssiAy humbled at 
{bi& feet of the conqueror, was compelled to le^ 
deife his laws, and the pfohibiticm against the 
importation of British wares, nut an end to heir 
oavii.lueiative commerce with the new worid 
On the return of peace, Silesia mideavoured, but 
fin Tsin, to regain the ground.which it had kistt 
ifr foBiid Britain firmly eatayisbed as a suocessfiDl 
ffimi: in 1^ markets of the new world, while, .vk 
Riffisia and P^^d, it waia opposed by Bohemia 
{The export, I was .assured, is not onerthird of 
;lrliat it amounted to before this calamitous poiod^ 
Misery is almost always unjust ; let the Silesiaa 
ananu&ctnrem, therefore, be panloiied their bitter* 
jmss against > England ; for although, while recei^ 
ving us individually with kindness and cespeet; 
4hey rerile us as a nation of sdfish monopolLBcrs, 
they have shown by deeds, that they know well 
with whose intolerant ambition their evila had m- 
ginated. How regularly does injustice bring its 
own punishment ! The thousands crif those ho* 
nest and industrious people, whom the ambition 
of Napoleon had brought to ruin, swelled the hoate 
svhioh, on the Katzfaach, and at Leipzig, fought 
against him wil^ the eager and obstmate petBOTO* 
nmce ^f p^sonal antipathy* Ayoung man, the son 
of alinen*weaver, apparenUy not more than twenty- 
five years of age, but who bad twice marched to 
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Fann, Mid to me, "^ Wheneyer Forwwd * oidered 
tu to charge^ I oonld not help thinking of the after* 
noon on which my father came home from Hirsch-* 
beig, abont'two mondn before he died of grief, 
iemd told ns, that be had brought nothing with himy 
for he had not been able to sell his web ; for tlMf 
'mannfoctmer had said, that the Bnglish woold nol 
allow any body to bay from ns, becanse the Frendi 
woold not allow any body to bay from them ; and,' 
do yon know, sir, I thought it made my bayonet 
ahaiper."-**^ At leasts it would make your heart 
bitterer.*'— << And doesn't a bitter heart," was his 
answer, ** make a stmmg arm, (maeht nickt dm 
eUeme Herz eiseme Memdf") it was a most in- 
telligible, although a brief commentary, on the 
fire-side effiscts of the Milan and Berlin decrees. 
Even when the trayeller is rejoidng in the en- 
terprise, the industry, the ingenuity, and prosper 
rity of his own country, he cannot but look with 
fegret on the decay which is creeping over these 
mountain TaUe3r8, and liie industrious and kind- 
bearted population with which they are thronged. 
In Himdiberg, Sehmiedeberg, and Landshut, the 
three great menufiBCturing stations, I heard but <me 
voice, that of misery and complaint. The linen 
exported from the deparQnent of Reichenbach in 
1817 had faMen half a million of dollars below that 
of the preceding year. A great number of manu- 
facturing houses have abandoned the trade ; anriv 
in the neighbouring <M>unty of Glats^ it had sunk 
BO low, tl^t, in 1818, it was found necessary to 
provide other 'ctnploymeBt for a great proportren 
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^ tti^eipiii9^« and wa«¥«^5 and jeyen'tSf^mniai^^ 
TOUT to ^r^Qsplant s^me of them t^ Silesia^ wher^ 
laatters we^e atill somewhat better* 
; The SUe^ian ifreayer.lies uiuler the diaad?ai|-i 
if^ of hemgi in. some laeaeure, a speculator. Oui^ 
f^oo*wQaFeiB leceiTe from the manufacturei* ibo 
pajteriab.of their labpur ; the pace to be paid for 
^tiy, gVFen portion of their, work is fixed ; how* 
^§iT small . the pittance may be^. it is a certaiaty^ 
and a gain ; aiid> if the workman strain his weekly 
toil to the uttermost) he knows that he is adding 
1^ his weekly emohUQeilts* But the Silesian ma^ 
|Hi£aetnrers have always proceeded qn a different 
£o<^ing ; the iMii^an lumself puroha^es the yam, 
weayes the web, and l»:ii^ ijt to market as a m^y 
chants Thus he is. never certain of gaining a fiur*- 
thing» for he is esq^osed to all the ^kaa^itudiei^ ^ 
the markets After he has spent days and nighty 
at bis looBQ^ scarcely allowing hiniiaelf time U^ 
^aatch his miserable meal) he knows nottbt^^ h^ 
may be forced to sell his cloth at a prii^e whiclif 
:will not even cover the expense of the materialf 
W9::oi]^ht np in it, Yet he mast sell ; the poor ma^ 
has no capital but his hands ; he cannot reserve his 
W^k for a more favourable opportunity ; l^e mn^ 
(submit to starvation to procure the means c^ pwr 
€dba9ing new materials. Thirty years ago> when 
the decay of the Silesian manufactures wttsjyily 
in- its commencement) you might see weavefa re»- 
twning from the towp to their distant vi]lages,t|rit(i 
Afare in their eyes^ and not a sixp^ce for the.e&r 
p$|ctaiMk family at home* The evil is now m^df 
more general. 

Amid this decay .of their •own prosperity, it ia 
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I9iily luitiiiBl that tbey should i^biiifest jconsideiy 
able irritation at the more fortunate lot ^f British 
jaanufiictiirers ; and ^is iiritadon has just as natii^ 
latty di^layed itsdf in the utmost credulity ref 
girding all stories about the unfair and rascally 
expedients by whicb> according to the less liberal, 
this prepoiijderanoe has been attained. So late as 
XBlBf it was printed in Silesia, that we were in 
\be habit of sending Silesiaa linen to foreign mar- 
kete as our own manufacture ; that our traders for- 
ged the stamps and marks of the principal Silesiaa 
l^NiseSy and purchased their linens, for the purpose 
of cutting them dowii to shorter lengths than they 
m^H to be of, and exporting them in this falsified 
$0001, to ruin the dbaiaeter of the Silesiaa manu« 
&€tures I Absurd as all this was» it was so widely 
credtited, that the {principal dealers sent a notice 
t0 be inserted in the newspapers of Bremen and 
Hambui^, putting all quarters of the linen-buy- 
ing glob0 on their guard against the rascdly tricks 
9f English Bierchants ; and they complaiaed much, 
tjiat English influence prevented its insertion in 
tjhe Haipibi|i?gh papers. > It is gratifying, howeven 
to kn<»w, that a Silesian defended us against char- 
ge wUch probably neyer reached our ears. A gen« 
iji^man of Hirschberg, thoroughly acquainted with 
|he linep trade in all its branches, wrote a couple 
of loiicles in the Praoifmcil»BUittery exposmg at 
HQ^ the falsity and the abmirdity of the thing. 
. .'The inhabitants of this little town seem to be 
inordpnatdy proud of their rank as inhalntants of 
the. principal city of the district, -and to ascribe to 
ibO: pleasures of their own society, the crowds of 
yabutprs who repair to their ikeighbourhood in sumn 
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mer to visit the il^ountain scenek'y, or tifie the vtmn 
flprings which lie in their vicimtjr. A classical 
Burgomaster took it into his head, that a low, fip* 
clad eminence on the north of the town, was very 
like the Grecian seat of the Mnses ; and jperhaps 
he knew, that Opitz, one of the 'earliest moderA 
poets of Germany, had been called ^ the Swan of 
the Bober." Accordingly, the hillock was bapti- 
zed Mount Helicon, and a temple was erected oii 
it, and dedicated, not to the Muses, bat Frede^ 
RICH Dem Einzigek, (Frederick the Unique.) 
It was gratifying to a Scotchman to find the works, 
and hear the praises, of Sir Walter Scott, even in 
this retired comer. All over Grermany, his name 
is, to a coantr3rman, almost a letter of introduction. 
The neighbourhood abounds with mineral wa*' 
ters, which, added to the beauty of the scenery; 
bring into the villages in summer and autumn 
numbers of visitors, from whom the inhabitants 
gain some money, and learn some bbd customs* 
There is one spring so impregnated with oz3rgen^ 
that the common people crowd to it on Sundhays^ 
to intoxicate themselves cheaply. Warmbrunn, 
however, whose springs are hot, is the most celto* 
brated of the Silesian baths, andisparticnlari7fti-» 
mous for its good effects in gout and rheumatism. 
The company that frequents it is of a lower daas 
than that which enjoys voluptuous idleness at Tm 
plitz and Carlsbad ; but they ape idl the follies of 
their betters. The changeableness of the atmo- 
sphere, and the inconstancy of the weather in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, oppose them- 
selves to the healing influence of the waters ; and 
it is law at WariQbrunn, that aU sshitations, even 
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to todies, iiiali be made, not by iincoTeriiig» but 
by nimg the hand, to the bat d la ndhkurt, 

Althov^h the inbabitfats of some of the sniv 
nranding Tillages are sapported by making and 
-ontting glass, md by a number of eartensive cbeh 
mical mannftu^riesy the principal employment of 
the popidatioa is, after agiienltivey the preparation 
of flax and yam» and the weaying of Imen. The 
soil is not so fertile as in the plains which sor^ 
round Bxedan ; and the inconstancy <tf the climate 
frequently doubles the labour and expenditure of 
the agriculturist. The whole country is exposed 
to two enemies, sudden and riolent showers of 
min, imd destructiye thunder-storms. The former 
we catted by the country people WcihenbriUJi^, 
or breakings of the clondi ; and a peassnt explaiuf- 
ed their production) with great simplicity, in the 
fottowing way x He conceiyed that the clouds were 
a sort of thin bags, just strong enougb to contain 
the rain, and that all went on well so long as they 
floated about Ireely in the air ; but that, when the 
wind droye them against the sides or summits of 
the mountains, the bag burst, and the rain desr 
cended in a deluge. The hypothesis is quite aa 
scientific as Strepsiades's theory of thunder. These 
tains are neyer of long continuance, but they do 
incalculable damage. From the nature of the conn«> 
try^ the greater part of the culttyated grounds lies 
along slopes more or less steep. In spring, after 
the fields haye been sown, a Woikefibruck often 
sweeps away soil and seed together. In summer, 
wiien the grain is considerably aboye ground, the 
torrent firom the clouds, by carrying away the 
earth, leayes its roots bare, or drowns it in mud. 
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Thunder* storms are equally frequent and destriie* 
tire. In the end of April and be^nning of May^ 
ft thundered daily for three weeks together. All 
the houses in the villages are built of wood, and 
the roofing consists of thin pieces of the same ma*- 
terial, nailed upon each odier like slates. Efob 
the upper part of the churdi towers, which are 
most exposed to lightnmg, are uniformly of wood 
The consequence is, that in this part of Silesia, 
there is scarcely a village or a church which baa 
not been set on fire by li^tnin^, and many of 
them have had this misfortune oftener than onee. 
In the towns, as well as in the country, all who 
can afford the expense arm their houses with coa- 
ductors, and ^e frequency of the practice showa 
the greatness of the danger. So certain is it held^ 
that the lightning will produce a coofiagratton 
Bomewfaere, that the momoat the storm comment 
ces, the persons who have charge of the fire^n*- 
gines must repair to their posts, and be in readi- 
ness to act. A Protestant clergyman of Hirsch^ 
berg was killed in his pulpit. A thundeivstora 
burst over the town, on a Sunday, while he was 
preaching ; the top of the pulpit was suspended 
from the ceiling of the church by an iron diaiii ; 
the lightning struck the spire, penetrated the roof 
and descended along the chain. The wig of the 
old man, who was continuing his discourse un- 
disturbed, was seen in a blaze ; he raiaed his hands 
to his head, gave a convulsive start, and sunk dead 
in his pulpit. The livid traces of the lightning are 
fltill visible on the stone bannister of the pulpit stair, 
^ich it split in making its way to the pavement. 
The Zacken, an impetuous and romantic top- 
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tent, which cbscends from the western part of the 
mountains to join the Boher at Hirschbeiv, some- 
times presents a phenopaenon, of which the iSile- 
sian nataralists have as yet given no satisfactory 
explanation. Its waters suddenly disappear, and 
always at some distance from its source ; the cban^ 
nel remains dry, except where irregularities in the 
bottom detain a portion of the water motionless 
in pools, or the stream remains tranquil behind 
mill-dams* The period of the absence of the ri- 
ver varies from one to four hours ; it is then ob- 
served to rise, at first, imperceptibly; but speed- 
ily it regathers its usual strength — fills its chan- 
nel-->-thunders down its falls-— overflows the mill- 
dams—and hastens on to th0 Bober, as impetuous 
and noisy as it was thr^e hours before. The cause 
of the phenomenon cannot be at the sources of the 
river ; for, on the last occasion on which it was ob- 
served, it began only beyond Petersdorf, a village 
aot more than five miles above Hirschberg ; the 
mill of Marienthal, which lies much nearer the 
source of the Zacken, never stopped for a moment, 
while from Petersdorf to the Bober, the channel 
was dry. As it always happens in December or 
March, the explanation generally given is, that its 
Goucse is Bt<^ed by. frost. This is impossible ; 
frost would act much more vigorously on the shal- 
low marshes, high up on the mountains, from 
which the river springs, than on the large and im- 
petuous stream at a much lower elevation. Be- 
sides, on the day the phenomenon happened^ the 
thermometer was only — 2° of Reaumur, while, 
during the two preceding months, it had varied 
from — ^°^to. — 12^, without any change being 
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observed in the river. MoreoTer^ if firost ceald «» 
suddenly stop a full impetuous torrent^ and so 
suddenly let it loose again, after an hoar a inter, 
mption, it certainly would not spare the small and 
slwllow brooks which are its humble tributaries ^ 
yet, while the Zacken is gone, these brooks keep 
lisaping down into his deserted channel with their 
customary liveliness. Another hypothesis is, that, 
in some narrow part of the channel, a mass ojf 
snow falls down into the bed, and dams up the 
river, till his impetuosity washes it away. ~ Bat 
these Silesian avalanches are gratuitons creatiosis. 
Though the mountains were covered widi snow, 
there was none in the valleys, in which alone the 
phenomenon occurred. Again, such an interrvp- 
iSon would have produced, in a few minutes, an. 
ihundation of the river above the point at which< 
it happened, or would have forced the river into 
A new channel ; but there was no trace of ei,tfaer.' 
The banks, likewise, of the Zacken, even where 
his channel is most confined, scarcely nrnder'Sveh* 
a thing possible. They are either so low, that 
snow, when it has once fidlen, will)lie thmquil tfll- 
iib dissolves ; or they are so predpitdus, that na 
snowcan rest upon them at all ; or they are dark- 
ened by ancient pines, whose nmbrellarl&e • 
branches receive the feathery shower, without ev«r: 
blowing it to reach the ground, and throw it oS^. 
in silvery dust, at every breath of wind tblit 
blows. In the middle of June I walked through 
the forests which hang over the fall of the Zack-* 
erle, and the course of the Zadcen, beneath a €a* 
nopy of snow, resting on the brandies above, while 
violets and wood-hyadnthi were blossoming rich'* . 
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jy below. The lateBt hypotheais takes it for 
granted, that whenever an interraption of the ri- 
ter of this kind takes place, some abyss has open- 
ed in some part of its channel ; that into this gulf 
hs waters ponr themselyesy till it is either filled, or 
the aperture is stopped by the blocks of granite 
which the torrent hurls down al<Hig with it ; that 
It then dows over the aperture which, for a couple 
of hours, it had flowed vntoy and continues its 
usual course. This is giviog much too literal a 
meaning to *< the thirsty wth;" these subterranean 
drunkards, and unknown throats in the rocky 
channel, are altogether gratuitous. It is not here^. 
as in Camiola, where we see them, with our own 
eyes, swallowing up whole rhrers ; here we have 
granite and basalt to deal with, instead of porous 
Mcareous rock. When geologists take '' natural 
conTulsions*' into their hands, science is sure to be 
Still more mortally convulsed* A part of the ri- 
ver, called the Schwarze Wog, has even been 
pointed out aS the spot through whose bottom the 
thirsty spirits of the Riesengebirge suck in the 
wateiB of the Zacken. Now, the Schwarze Wog 
KB, no doubt, a very ugly, deep, dark, dismal pool, 
ill which even the river seems to stand still, for iv 
moment, eddying back in horror from the gloomy 
walls above him; but there is nothing whatever 
about it to make any one believe that there is a 
funnel below ; and why should this funnel open 
only now and then, and open only in winter ?* 

■ * Tfae recorded instances of the disappearance of the Zack- 
en are the following :«-. 

1703, March 17, from 6 to 9 A. m. 

1746, March time not observed* 
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ThoQgfb the Schneekoppe rises to the height of 
4900 feet, the ascent is by no means difficult ex- 
cept towards the very sammit. To climb it from 
Hirschberg, and return, would be no overpow^- 
ing day's work ; but, as the natives would esteem 
it barbarism not to be on the top when the sun 
rises, the night is commonly spent in a haudcy or 
hut, very near the summit of the mountain. The 
scenery round the bottom is extremely wild and 
romantic. The prospect below, as, at every new 
ascent, you look back on the vale of Hirscnbeig^ 
with its numerous green heights, scattered villages, 
and laughing fields, is delicious ; but still there is. 
a want of imposing masses of water, though there 
is no want of rapid and cheerful rivulets. On a 
scanty and bold projection of the rock stands the 
ruins of the Kienast, so separated on all sides from 
the body of the mountain by precipitous dells, ex- 
cept where a narrow ledge on the south connects 
it with the hill, that the raising of a single draw^ 
bridge must have rendered it utterly inaccessible. 
Enough of the outer wall still remains, to pre- 
serve the memory of the fair Cunigunda, equally 
celebrated for her charms and her cruelty. She 
was the daughter and heiress 'of the lord of the 



1773, March 19, fi^om 5 to 9 a. m. 

1785, Dec. 3, three hours. 

1797, March 13, from 4 to 6 a. M. 

1797, March 19, from 5 to 7 a. m. 

1810, Dec 10, from 6\ to 7^ A. M. 
' It must not be supposed that these are the only occasions 
on which the phenomenon has presented itself* or that the 
irst of them was the earliest ; but they are the only instan* 
ces of which any account has been preierved. 
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Kienasf , and the moet blooming of Silesian bean- 
ties. Her wealth and charms attracted crowds of 
knightly wooers to her father's castle ; but the 
maiden, like another Camilla, was entirely devo- 
ted to the boisterous exercise of the chase, ill 
which she excelled many of her suitors ; she would 
■listen to no tale of love, and dreaded marriage as 
she did a prison. At length, to free herself from 
all importunities, she made a solemn vow never to 
give her hand but to the knight who should ride 
round the castle on the outer wall. Now, this 
wall is not only too narrow to furnish a secure or 
pleasing promenade in any circumstances, but, 
throughout nearly its whole course, it runs along 
the very brink of hideous precipices, and in one 
place hangs over a frightful abyss, which, till this 
day, bears the name of Hell. The number of the 
lady's lovers rapidly diminished. The more pru- 
dent wisely considered, that the prize was not 
worth the risk ; the vain proposed themselves to 
the trial, in the hope that their presence would 
mollify Cunigunda's heart, and procure a dispen- 
sation from ^e hard condition ; but the mountain- 
beauty was proof against all arts, and, when the 
moment of danger came, the courage of the suitor 
generally gave way. History has not recorded 
the precise number of those who actually made 
the attempt ; it is only certain, that every one of 
them broke his neck, (as he well deserved,) and 
the lady lived on in her wild and virgin indepen- 
dence. At length, a young and handsome knight 
appeared at the castle gate, and requested to be 
admitted to the presence of its mistress, that he 
might try his fortune. Cunigunda received him, 
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and, her> hofpar was come ; bis mauler beauty, tbe 
courtesy of his behayiour, and bis noble spirit, 
made ber repent, for tbe first time, of tbe price 
wbich she bad set upon ber band. Haying recei- 
ved, in presence of tbe inmates of tbe casQe, ber 
promise to become bis bride, if be sbonld return 
in safety from tbe trial, be rode fortb to the wall, 
accompanied by tbe tears and wishes of tbe rof- 
pentant beauty. In a short time, a shout from the 
menials announced that tbe adventure bad been 
achieved ; and Cunigunda, exulting that she was 
conquered, hastened into the court, which tbe 
triumphant knight was just entering, to meet bis 
ardent caresses. But tbe knight stood aloof^ 
gloomy and severe. << I can claim you," said be ; 
.*< but I am come, and I have risked my life, not 
to win your band, but to bumble your pride, an^ 
punish your barbarity" — and thereupon he read 
ber a harsh lecture on the cruelty and arrogance 
of ber conduct towards ber suitors. Tbe spirit of 
; chivalry weeps at recording, that be finished his 
oration by giving tbe astonished beauty a box on 
the ear, sprung into his saddk, and galloped forth 
from tbe gate. It was tbe Ltmdgrave Albert of 
Thuringia, already a married man, and who bad 
long trained bis favourite steed to this perilous 
exercise. The memory of the ulterior fate of Cu- 
nigunda has not survived. 

Such traditions, and especially tbe exploits of 
tbe mischievous spirit Number-Nip {Rvbezahl^)* 

* This perished spirit, so well known from our nursery 
tales, has left behind him a very uncertain character. Tte 
legends still preserved among the inhabitants of tlie mouit- 
tain valleys, sometimes represent him as the most gQod-ii»- 
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wbo has diss^pearied horn the Monntaiiw of the 
Giant since a chapel was built on the Schnee- 

tufed of i^iritfl) and sometimes u taking delight in nothing 
but doing mischief. He stood out for a shoct space, after 
"the erection of a chapel on the summit of his mountain, in 
the end of the seventeenth century, but the first time that 
mass was performed in it was the signal for his de|iarture. 
-Thoagh he never re-appeared himself, his hosts of tinj 
subjects, loath to quit their ancient abodes, lingemd long 
i>ehind him, till bad usage, about fifty years ago, drove 
them away. They employed themselves, in the boivels of 
the mountain, in manufacturing all sorts of household 
utensils, which they readily gave, or lent out, to the neigh« 
bouring villagers, on receiving a small meaUoffeiing and 
drink-o&ring in return. The daughter of a villager was 
about to be married. Her father went up to '' RUbezahrs 
Habitation,*' a collection of huge granite blocks tossed 
together in wild confusion, and requested the spirits to 
ftxmish the bridegroom's houses and lend him the nece»» 
sary dishes and utensils for the wedding festivaL His 
prayer was granted, with the condition that, on the mar- 
riage night, he would place a fixed portion of the marriage 
supper on a rock which was pointed out to him, and return 
the spits, and knires, and forks, next day. The spirits 
kept their word, but the n^gardly churl broke his ; he ate 
up the sapper, and retained the ^hes. The spirits then 
finally resolved to desert for ever so ungrateful a people* 
In the eourse of the following night, these little, kindly 
creatures, not one of them more than a foot and a half 
high, were seen nuurching in long array, through the 
standing com, which, next morning, scarcely seemed to 
have been touched, and they are supposed to have joined 
their old master in some region more friendly to superna- 
tural spirits, and more grateful for supernatural assistance. 
This matter, trifling as it is, furnishes an amusing in- 
stance of the obstinacy with which men who pretend to 
learning will sometimes write downright nonsense, and of 
the huge interval that separates artificial erudition from 
siraight-forward deamess of intellect* A disputed text m 
Virgil or Homer could not have produced more various 

2l 
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koppe, thongli his polpk and garden *8t91 nteniv, 
isommonly while away the hoars o£ aight maomg 
the twenty or thirty wanderers who assemble at 
erening from different parts of the monntains, ill 
the Hempeldfaude, to start, long before the snn^ 
for the rest of the ascent. There are no conver 
niences for sleeping in the mde chcdeiy and even 
rery few for eating and drinking ; bnt company 
dispels fatigne, and those who have some fbre-^ 
thought load their guides with the necessaries of 

nadiiigSf than the name of this amusing goblin has doim 
fiia same, RUbezahi^ means jnst Turmp'4tufttber* Oatf 
tmaslator of -the legends concerning him was, therefore^ 
perfectly right in calling him Numbee-Nif, ^though he 
inverted the position of the elements of the original com^ 
pound ; and the first tale in his collection gives the tme^ 
popular, legendary origin of the name, an origm jnM as 
authentic as the existence of the spirit himself,— omd in 
this lies the fictitious fitness of the tradition. But erudite 
Germans, though they allow that the appellation, as it 
stands, means Tumip-number, insist on referring it to a 
elissical origin, or fiiuHng in it some disguise of a foieign 
phrase. One maintains, that BiUtesM is a oDvraptlon of 
Hiemutahi^ (Oianunumber,) and peoples die Schneekoppe 
with.whole legions of Ooliaths. A second, adopting th6 
giants, supposes, that the Silesian boors, at a time when 
tliey could neither read nor write, called the spiih Oiant* 
number, because they believed him to have piled their 
mountains upon eacli other, as the gianU did^PeHomim 
Oua to storm Olympus, Excellent ! The third, likewise, is 
both gigantesque and classical. Acoording-tohim, the name 
is merely a corruption of Mies Encelad^ the Giant Einee4 
ladus. Better stiU ! A fourth runs away to France, to find 
the origin of the pure German name of a German hobgoblin^ 
and is quite sure that HvJbezahl is only a cormpciDn of 
Boi des Vdtties, Best of all ! Somebody or other has very 
justly remarked, that there are things so dose to a man*a 
eyes that he cannot SCO them. 
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life. Oir ibis occioon, a considerable pan of the 
jHoUey aaaemblage consieled of Burscheii ; tboy 
wiere extremely 430ciable, and song their songs all 
night long, nearly four thousand feet above the 
plfon, with infinite glee. Abont two o'clock in the 
morning the word was given to move, and twen^ 
ty minutes, easy ascent placed ^ whole pacty^ 
not on the summit <^ the mountain, but on the 
top of the long ridge, four thousand four hundred 
feet in elevation, on which his steq> and pyrami* 
dal summit rests as on a base. The most trouble* 
some thing in the ascent is, the quantity of thicks 
ly tangled hnieholz or hrumnAolzy knee-wood oi 
crooked- wood, which covers the sides of the Rie« 
sengebirge, as it does so many of the Styrian 
^lottntains. . It is a species of fir ; but, instead of 
growing upright, it creeps along the ground, in 
whi<^ most c^ its branches fix themselves, and ve- 
getate like new roots. Some of them, however, 
grow 'upwards, but extremely stunted, seldont 
reaching the height of ten feet. It diminidbes in 
quanti^ as the elevation increases, and the long 
ridge of. the chain wears, in general, no other 
covering than scattered fragments or decomposed 
portions of its own rock. Some of these fragments 
of granite are of great size ; one of the Dreistein^ 
is a Solid mass fifty feet high. The proper sum- 
init itself is equally bare, and much steeper than 
the lower part of the mountain* It rises, in st 
somewhat pyramidal form, between five and Bit 
hundred feet above its elevated base. The ascent 
is fatiguing, for the loose stones, over which you 
must mount, are perpetually giving way beneath 
your feet. The. summit is not broad, and th^ 
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greater part of it is occupied by a smail chapel, 
in which mass is performed thrice a-year. As the 
chapel is nerer open bat on these occasions, it af* 
fcH-ds no shelter to the trareller amid the drizzling 
vaponrs, and passing snow-showera which so fre- 
qaently visit the Schneekoppe, even in the heat 
of summer; bat it protected us against a bitter 
north-west wind, by receiving us under its lee*- 
ward side, just as the first faint strokes of light 
were beginning to glimmer over the far-distant 
Carpathians. When, at length, the sun himself 
came forth, the German wanderers displayed an 
example of that enthusiastic feeling which distin- 
guishes their countrymen. There happened to be 
an old clei^yman in the company. The rising orb 
had no sooner burst upon us, illuminating first 
our mountain pinnacle, and then lighting up the 
Bohemian summits to the south, << like gems upon 
the brow of night,'' than he took off his hat, and 
saying, << My children, let us praise the Grod of 
nature," began to sing one of Luther's psalms. 
The others joined him with much devotion ; even 
the Burschen behaved vnth greater gravity than 
might have been elzpected. 

At such an elevation, and with, on one side, at 
least, a comparatively open country, the prospect 
is necessarily extensive ; but it is likewise very 
varied in its character. The rich, the cultivated, 
and populous scenery is on the north, towards Si- 
lesia ; on the south, towards Bohemia, all is sub- 
lime and terrific. In this direction, the side of the 
mountain yawns at once into an irregular rocky 
abyss, formed of the Riesengrund and Aupen" 
grundj which presents an almost perpendicular 
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descent of two tbonsand feet. Behind, the pros^ 
pect is filled up with imposing masses of monn* 
tain and precipices ; and here and there some of 
the small Bohemian towns are indistinctly seen 
thiDogh the intersecting yalleys. To the west, 
likewise, the view consists principally of monn- 
tains ; bnt on the north, the most beantifnl and 
fertile part of Silesia, from Hirschberg to the 
Oder, is spread ont like a map. Even Breslan is 
said to be sometimes visible ; and it is not its dis- 
tance that can place it beyond the eye ; for, in a 
right line, it cannot be more than forty-five miles 
from the Schneekoppe ; bat it lies in a low level 
country, and is confounded with the plain. 

The descent along the eastern slope of the 
mountain to Schmiec^berg is more easy and gva^ 
dual than on the opposite side. The country still 
continues rich and populous. Schmiedeberg and 
Landdiut are smaller towns than Hirsdiberg, and 
are languishing under the same decay of manu<' 
iactures. Landshut is close upon the Bohemian 
frontier, and just beyond the confine are the rocka 
of Adersbach. They are apparently ^e remains 
of a mountain of sandstone, which has been split 
in all directions, and nracb of its matter eithes 
decomposed, or washed away by water, so tha^ 
you can literally walk through its interior, as if 
through the streets of a city. It is on a much 
larger scale than the rocks of the Saxon Switzer<4 
land, and its masses do not so uniformly exhibit 
traces of the action of water ; for, though the edges 
are sometimes round, they are as often perfectly 
sharp and angular. The alleys which lead through 
the mountain vary extremely in width ; dnriranre 
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parts they are so narrow that it is difficult to pass 
through them ; in others they form spacious walks 
or swell out into ample courts. In general, they 
are open aboye, the mountain being separated to 
its yery summit ; but this is not uniyersally the 
case, for sometimes the rocky sides gradually ap- 
proach as they ascend, and meet aboye in an an- 
gle. At one place, a riyulet which flows along the 
summit rushes down through an aperture into the 
bowels of the mass, and forms, in its interior, a 
yery brisk and noisy cascade. The walls of rock 
themselyes which line these natural streets seldom 
present any extent of unbroken surface ; they are 
always split by secondary apertures, which are 
much more numerous below than towards the top 
—seldom run up through the whole extent of the 
rock, and commonly terminate in an acnte angle. 
In the outskirts of the whole are some insulated 
masses of singular forms. The most remarkable 
goes under the name of the Zuckerhutj or Sugar- 
loaf, but it is inyerted. It stands alone on the plain, 
at some distance from the main body of the rocks. 
Where it springs from the ground, it is yery nar- 
row ; but, as it rises, which it does to a height of 
about sixty feet, it regularly increases in breadth, 
presenting precisely the appearance of a huge 
cone placed on its apex. The pool of water in 
which it stands was formed by the curiosity of 
some strangers who dug round its base, to ascer- 
tain whether it still continued to diminish under 
ground, and how deep it was set in the earth. 
They had not gone far, when they met with the 
solid sandstone rock below, of which this mass is 
merely a projection. 
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The whole extent of this rocky wilderness is 
folly four miles in length, but not more than two 
in breadth. It is, in fact, a branch of the sand* 
stone ridge which runs up into the county of 
Glatz; and the nearer you approach the main body 
of the chain, from which this is, as it were, an off- 
shoot, the more compact does the rock become ; 
one alley terminates after another, and at last 
there remains only the solid impenetrable moun- 
tain, with its dark covering of firs. Few of the 
houses, if the regular walls which run along these 
alleys 'may be so termed, are more than 100 feet 
high. All the theories which hare been started 
to explain the origin of the phenomenon termi- 
nate in this, that water has gradually washed away 
the softer parts of the rock. This supposes a very 
strangely heterogeneous rock ; because that softer 
substance, whatever it may have been, must have 
constituted great part of the whole, and must have 
been dispersed through it in irregular masses ; for 
all the innumerable triangular apertures in the 
walls, broad below, and terminating in a point 
above, not penetrating deep into the rock, nor 
splitting it to its very summit, must have been fill- 
ed with this more yielding substance. There is 
no reason to believe that l£e rock was not entire- 
ly homogeneous ; and the soil in the different pas- 
sages is a deposition of sand, evidently from the 
main body /of the mountain. Then comes the dif- 
ficulty, why certain parts should have been wash- 
ed away, and others spared ? The sharp, angular 
edges of the different masses, likewise, are not 
easily reconciled with the action of the water with 
which they must have been so long in contact. 

6 
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Proceeding eastwards from Adersbach to Glatz, 
the capital of the fertile and beaatifnl county to 
which it gives its name, you still continue, for some 
nailesy in Bohemia,andit is impossible not to remark 
the great difference between the population on the 
Austrian side, and that on the Prussian side of the 
frontier. Hitherto, so far as you have come in Lower 
Silesia, all has been industry and activity ; you have 
scarcely arrived at Adersbiach, when idleness and 
beggary surround you in a thousand forms. The 
country is delicious. Braunau, the only Bohemian 
town through which I passed, lies in a lovely plain, 
offering every thing to supply the wants of men, 
and running up, on all sides, into romantic, wood- 
ed platforms, which present a great deal to gratify 
their taste ; but the population seemed to be ut- 
terly sunk in poverty, ignorance, and superstition. 
Mendicity crowds upon you with as much fre- 
quency and importunacy as in the States of the 
Church ; the people sing hymns to the Virgin, and 
will beg rather than work. The beggary dimi- 
mshes, but unfortunately the ignorance and su- 
perstition still continue, after you have re-entered 
thcv Prussian dominions at Wiinschelbnrg. Undet 
Catholic Austria, every mode of oppression and 
discouragement was practised against the Silesian 
Protestants. Though in many places they were 
the more numerous party, it was esteemed a great 
boon that they were allowed to have six churches 
in the whole province. When Protestant Frede- 
rick conquered it, and made good his possession 
by seven years of the most wond^ful exertions 
that ever monarch put forth, he placed both par* 
ties, on the same footing : and, wheie Catholics 

8. 
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ware then numerous, they have not diminished. 
At Albemdorf^ a village between Wiinschelbuig 
and Glatz, I was assured that at least sixty thou- 
sand pilgrims repair to it annually to pray in its 
gaudy, gimcrack church, and to meditate up an 
eminence, along the slope of which some fool or 
another has built a crowd of small chapels, in exact 
imitation, as these poor people most conscientious- 
ly believe, of Mount Calvary. Their roads are im- 
passable ; but at every half mile a Virgin is stuck 
upon a tree* One was adorned with an inscrip- 
tion which hailed her as << The true Lily of the 
Holy Trinity, and the Blooming Rose of Celes- 
tial Voluptuousness V** 

The long journey from Glatz, through Upper 
Silesia, to Cracow, presents Uttle iht^t is inte- 
resting. The nearer one approaches to the fron- 
tiers of Poland, the farther he recedes from the 
industry and intelligence of the pure German por- 
tions of the province ; instead of Saxon activity 
and liveliness, he encounters Polish nusery and 
servility. TDl the middle of the twelfth century, 
Silesia formed an integral part of Poland ; and it 
has received ail its arts and industry from German 
colonists. It is the same thing in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and the Bannat; the most flourishing 
spots are uniformly those which, for centuries, have 
been the abodes of German settlers. Their intro- 
duction into bilesia was a bold experiment. The 
province had already become an appanage of a 

* Sey gegriiseet ! Du wahres Lilchen 
Ber heiligen Dieyfaltigkeit ! 
Sey gegrusflet ! Du bliihende Rose 
Der himmlischen WolluBtbarkeit ! 
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younger branch of the soTeveign family of Poland ; 
Bodi&iansy one of three sons among whom it was 
di^ded On the death of their common fiBthery te. 
oeived Breslatl, and the greater part of what now 
fOttuB Middle Silesia. Knowing that his relation 
on* the Polish throne entertained designs against 
Silesia, amd believing that, in case of so nneqnal a 
struggle, he conld not repose confidence in his Si- 
lesian subjects, whom time and custom, with all 
the deep-rooted prejudices which they generate, 
had ^ed to the Polish crown, he adopted the ex^ 
pedient of mixing his natural bom sdbjects with • 
foreigners who should gradually acquire the pre- 
dominance, and, having no natural attadiment to. 
the power which he dreaded, would defend iirith 
▼igour tne government that had favoured their set- . 
tlement, and protected their infant establishments. : 
To the fears of the pious Bodislaus, in the dariu 
est period of the twelfth century, Silesia is indebt- 
ed for its culture. These German colonists brought 
along with them their National industry, and the. 
rudiments of such arts as they themselves knew. 
They were governed by Grerman laws ; the flou- 
rishing condition to which theircommunities speed* 
ily raised themselves, in comparison with the rest • 
oif the country, extended at once their inflnince - 
and their numbers. Favoured by the frequent con- 
tests with the <erown of Bohemia, and, still more, 
by the disputed rights, or raUier chdms, of Bohe- 
m^ and Hungary, they gradually made their peof* 
pie and their language triumphant, in the greatest 
part of this fertile and beautiful province. 

Cracow neither requires nor deserves Imy detail- 
ed description. Th^ ancient and magnificent capi- 
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tal of the Poltftb monardiB now consisti of palades 
wiUiont inhabitants, and inliabitasMa whhoitt bread ; 
and only the improbalble event of the restoratioii 
of Poland will relieve it from the de8olati4m th<i| 
ndgns in its streets, and the BHsery that {nnes witlw 
in its houses. The liheratoTB of Europe, too jealu 
OQs of each other to allow any one of themselves 
to retain a city which, as a frontier position, would 
have been of so mnch value, peribnnied the larce 
of ereedng it into a ftee town. Cracow, deprived 
of eV(My outlet to industry, and every aouree of 
revtoue, was left to bear the expenses of a govern- 
inent and an university. Dowiied by her high pro*- 
tecUHHs with a few miles of territory, and some 
hundreds of beggared peasants, she was married 
to penury and anonihilationi The aensible among, 
her dtusens are by no meaiis proud of their use* 
less independence ; and even the senators break 
jokes with melancholy bitterness on their mendi* 
cant repuMic^ There are neither arts nor manu-^ 
iictures ; the surrounding country is abundantly 
fruitful, but the peasantry who cultivate it have no 
spirit cf enterprise, and no stimulus to exertion* 
No spot in Europe can present a more squalid m^ 
lal population tnan that which baisAcs in the sun in 
the public places of Cracow on a market^lay* 
Twelve thousand of tiie inhabitants are Jews; 
they are sunk still lower than the peasantry in un^ 
deuiliness and misery, and linear to be still less 
sensible to it. The part of the city which they 
inhale is scarcely approachable; two or three fa-i 
miKes, mien, women, and /children, pigs, dogs, and 
poultry, wallow together in themiro of some sick-* 
ening and iow«rooled hovel. Tho Poles complain 
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of them. as one great cause of the rapid decay of 
the city. They say that the Jews have gotten into 
their hands all the trade that remains to it ; for» 
frarchasing cheaply by the practice of rascally arts, 
and living in a manner which scarcely requires ex- 
penditure, they undersell their Christian comp&* 
titors. The palace of the kings ci Poland is itself 
a picture of tlie yidssitndes of the state. Once in- 
habited by the Casimirs, the Sigismimds, and the 
Sobieskisy it is now the abode of tatt«red paupers, 
and even these are principaliy dependent on ca^ 
flual revalues for the pittance which merely sup- 
ports life. 

Adjoining the palace is the cathedral, in which 
the Polish monarchs were wont to be crowned and 
buried. In its general style it may be called Go- 
thic, but the subordinate ornaments aim at the ar-. 
chitectare of the south. The altars are so cvm<* 
bered with pillars^ and the columns which sqwrate 
the nave from the aisles are so stuck round with 
monuments and tablets, that the whde has a heavy 
and confused appearance. Nearly all the orna- 
ments, likewise, are formed of a black marble^ 
which is found in abundance in the neighbouihood 
of Cracowy and has been lavishly consumed in ita 
churches ; its gloomy hue contrasts strangely with 
the briltiantly gilded saints who are crowded intd 
every corner. The architectural effect of the long 
and ample nave is spoiled by the gorgeous tomb 
and altar of St Stanislaus, which entirely divide 
it, and seem to be the abrupt termination of the 
church. On the altar lies the body of the saint, 
contained in a coffin of massive silvor, six feet 
long, which is supported by four female figures, 
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^nbovt hatf die flifise of the Bfey teluoiied in the te^ 
metal A number of tall niter candelabras aiiB 
ranged before it; and on high is snflpended a large 
lamp, equally saaied and costly. If the man did 
jiot (tesenre'all this for his virtues, he, at least, 
merited it by his miracles ; for he is one of the few 
saintfli in the calendar who have gone the length of 
raising the dead, (but he did it for the protection 
of cfamrdHproperty,) and the story is worked in le^ 
lief on his silver coffin. His d^th was tragical 
and the ciicnmstances which led to it were, ac- 
cbrdii^ to the story, somewhat ont of the way. St 
fitanii&ns was bishop of Cracow, under Boleskms 
II.; towards the end of Ae eleventh century. Bo^ 
leslans was a headstrong and quarrelsome prince, 
wd spent his whole reign in wars with his neig^ 
bottrs. He had kept his army In the field seven 
years ; and the ladies at home, esteeming this lon^ * 
desertion by their husbands a virtual annulling of 
all matrimonial obligations, selected new compiU 
nions from among their very slaves. The author- 
ity of the king could not detain his wwrion a mo^ 
ment longer; they hastened home, and exacted « 
Uoody vengeance from the faithless fiur ones, 9S 
well as from their imprudent mates. Boleskour 
followed, In-eatfab^ wrath against the knights whd 
hieid abandoned him in the field, and the iMies who 
had oecasionied their desertion. He beheaded Oft 
hanged a considerable number of both, and cott** 
dsrnned the wom^ whom he spared to sucklei 
doj^, as a symbol of the unnatural connexion whid^ 
they had formed with Uieir menials. The good' 
bishop could endme neither the bloodshed, nor 

tUsmkchrifilian sort of wet-nursing; he reprimand* 
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-ed the mdnsrch for his lawless enielties» and the 
resistance of the priest only inflanEied the rough 
warrior. The bishop, strong in his apostoli^ 
dignity, excommnnicated.the king, and reiiiaed 
Jhim admittance to the mass, which he was perform* 
ing in a small church still called the Stanislaus 
Ktrehe* The infuriated Boleslaus burst into the 
church bv force, and, with his own hand, murder^ 
ed thebishopon the steps of the altar. Thethunden 
of Rome were immediately hurled against him ; 
and, compelled to fly from his kingdom, he shorts 
ly afterwards put a period to his life in exile in 
Hungary. Stanislaus was canonized ; the woodea 
churdi in which he was murdered was converted^ 
by the generosity of the pious, into a respectable 
•tone edifice ; and although it consisted entirely, 
uf wood wheal St Stanislaus fell, it so happened 
that some of his blood stained the stone wall 
which afterwards was built, and is still devoutly 
visited and kissed by hundieds of belieying Poles* 
The cathedral is crowded with the monuments 
of Polish kings. ' Those of the earlier soyereigns 
are in the usual form of massy sarcophaguses, 
whose sides are covered with rude sculpture^ and 
on whose top is extended the stiff effigy of the de* 
fnnct, with crown, sceptre, and regal robes. One 
of the oldest is that of Caasimir the Great, the first, 
and, for centuries, the only Polish monarch who 
succeeded in remedying some of the evils which 
had r^idered the kingdom an incessant scene ci 
eontention and bloodshed, and had retarded its 
nrogress in the most ordinary institutions of civil 
life. Of Ihe modem monuments the most interests 
ing is that of King John IIL Sobieslgiy the only so 
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yereign, after the crown had become really elective, 
who effected any thing great either for the fame or 
wel&re of the country. A large pedestal of black 
marble supports a sarcophagus ; the sides of the lat« 
tor are covered with a battle, and military trophies, 
in relief, and two Turkish prisoners lie chained ia 
front of it, A pyramid rises above, bearing the busts 
of Sobieski and his wife. The inscription records 
his exploits, and finishes with the distich, 

Ties lucius cautas sunt hoc lub marmore dauss ; 
Bex, decus Ecclesie, summus honor patrie. 

Except the busts, the figures and trophies are 
merely of plaster ; Sobiedki deserved something 
bett^. The body remained for nearly a century 
in the old vaults in which a long line of Polish 
monardis had been deposited. Stanislaus fitted 
up a new vault, near the door of the cathedral. 
He intended it for himself and hie «nccessoFB, in 
the fond hope that with him was to commence a 
new and more happy race of sovereigns, and the 
body ci Sobieski was the only one which he re- 
moved from the old vault. But Stanislaus himself 
was destined to close the series of Polish kings, 
and his a^es to be laid in a foreign country. The 
new vault contains only three bodies, but they are 
all those of men celelniated in European history, 
Sobieski, Kosciusko, and Poniatowsky. The last 
of them was deposited in it by order of the Em* 
peror of Russia. The monument of Kosciusko 
was not yet finished. It will be the simplest of 
all memorials to the mighty dead, for it is mere- 
ly a huge, round, tapering eminence of ewrth, arti' 
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ficially brought together. A liermit had fthnady 
taken up his abode in a hovel on the ascent to 
it, to give the straggling visitor beqiedictions in re^ 
turn for farthings. 

Cracow may be considered the centiie of that 
singular and revolting ^sease, the WeU^sda€f^ 
<nr Plica PoUmica. It derives its name from ittf 
most prominent symptom, the entangling of the 
hair into a confused mass. It is generally prece* 
ded by violent headachs, and tingling in the ears ; 
it attacks the bones and joints, and even the Hails 
of the toes and fingers, which split longitudinally ; 
I saw such furrows on the nails of a person twelve 
years af^r his complete cure. If so obstinate as 
to defy treatm^it, it ends in blindness, deafioeB^ 
or in the most melancholy distortions of the ^sakm^ 
«id sometimes in all these miseries together. The 
most extraordinary part of the disease, however, is 
its action on the hair. The individual hairs begin 
to swell at the root, and to exude a &t, sUmy s«h^ 
stance^ frequently ndxed with suppurated mattery 
which is the most noisome feature of the malady; 
Their growth is, at the same time, more rapfd^ 
and their sensibUity greater, than in their heakfay 
state ; and, notwithstanding the incredulity vnAi 
which it was long received, it is now no longeis 
doubtful, that, where the disease has reached a 
high degree of malignity, not only whole masses 
of the hair, but even single hairs, will bleed if 
cut off, and that, too, throughout their whole 
length, as wdl as at the root. The burs, grow* 
iag tapidly amidst this corrupted moisture, twist 
themselves together inextricably, and at last are 
plaited into acoafosed, clotted, disgusting^ooking*' 
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mass. Very ireqiieiitly they twist themselves into 
a numher of separate masses like ropes, and there 
is an instance of such a Zo^ growing to the length 
of fomrteen feet on a lady's head, before it could 
be safely cnt off. Sometimes they assume other 
forms, which medical writers have distingiushed 
by specific names, such as, the BirdVNest PHca, 
the Turhan Plica, the Medusa-Head Plica, the 
Long-tailed Plica, the Cluhnshaped Plica, &c. 

The hair^ however, while thus sufiering itself, 
(leems to do so m^ly from contributing to the 
enre of the disease, by being the channel through 
which the corrupted matter is earned off from the 
body. From the moment that the hair begins to 
entangle itself, the preceding sjnoptoms always 
diminish, and frequently disappear entirely ; and 
the patient ia comparatively well, except that he 
must submit to the inconvenience of bearing about 
with him this disgusting head-piece. Accordingly, 
where thero is reason to suspect that a Wetehsel" 
zojffvA forming itself, medical means are common* 
ly used to fruther its outbreaking on the head, as 
the natural prepress, and only true euro of the 
disease. 'Among the peasants, the same object 
is pursued by increased filth and carelessness, and 
even by soaking the hair with oil or rancid but^ 
ter. After the hair has continued to grow thus 
tangled and noisome for a period, which is in no 
case fixed, it gradually becomes dry ; healthy haLra 
begin to g^o\vr up under the plica, and, at last, 
^' push it from its stool." In we process of sepa« 
ration, however, it unites itself so readily with the 
new hairs^ that, if not cut off at this stage, it con- 
tinues hanging for years, an entirely foreign ap« 
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pondage to th6 head. There are many instaaoea 
of P<Jes whoy suffering under poignant ailmenftay 
which were, in reality, the foreninnen of an ap^ 
proaebing Wekhsdzopf^ have in vain aongfat aid^ 
in other countriet, from foreign physiciansi and^ 
on their return, have found a speedy, though a 
yery disagreeable cxae, in the breaking out <tf the 
plica. 

But till the plica has nm theoingfa all its stage% 
and has begun of itself to decay, any attempt to 
cut the hair is attended with the utmost danger to 
the patient ; for it not only affects the body by 
bringing on ooBTulsions, cramps, distortion of th« 
limbs, and frequently death, but the impmdenoe 
has often had madness f<Hr its result ; and, in £act^ 
during the whole progress of the disease, ibe mind 
is, in general, affected no less than the body. Yet^ 
for a long time, to cut off the hair was the first 
step taken on the approach of the disease. People 
were naturally anxious to get rid of its most £a# 
gusting symptom, and they ascribed the melaa^ 
choly effects that uniformly followed, not to the 
removal of the hair, but merely to the internal 
malady, on which this removal had no iDfluence i 
and medical men had not yet learned that this waa 
the natural outlet of the disease. Even tomEarda- 
the end of the last century, some medical writeie 
of Grermany still maintained that the hair should 
instantly be cut ; but the examples in which blind-* 
aess, distortion, death, or insaaity, has been the 
immediate consequence of the operationxare much 
too nnme»>us to allow their nieoretical opiaioa 
any weight. The only known care is, to allow, the 
hair to grow till it begins to rise pure and healthy 
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from tbe skin, an appearance whidi indicates that 
tiie malady is over. The hair is ^en shared off, 
and the core is generally complete, although there 
are cases in which the disease has been known to 
mlum# The length of time during which the head 
contmues in this state of cormption, depends en- 
tirely on the degree of malignity of the disease. 
• Two instances of the wonderful disposition of > 
the hairs thus to intertwist themselves with each 
other were mentioned to me, which I would not 
hare heliered had I not received them jfrom an eye- 
witness, and would not repeat, were not that eye- 
witness among the most respectable citizens of 
Cracow in character and rank, the historian of its 
firte, and a member of its senate. The first occur- 
red in fab own house. A servant was attacked 
wilJi the Weiehsdzopf; at length the hair began 
to rise in a healthy state from the head ; it was- 
shaved 6Sy and the man wcn^ a wig. But the cure 
had not been complete ; the malady speedily re- 
turned, and the new-springing hairs, already dis- 
eased, instead of plaiting themselves with one ano- 
ther, made their way dirongh the lining of the 
wig, and intertwisted themselves so thoroughly ' 
with its hairs, that it could not be removed, until 
the natural hair itself, from whose extremity it 
depended, had returned to its natural state. The 
other case was that of a young lady whose rela- 
tions had ignorantly cut off her hair at th^ com- 
mencement of the disease ; the consequences were 
violent, and threatened to be mortal. Fortunately 
the lady, idth the liking which every giri has for 
a head of beautiful hair, had ordered her ravished 
locks to be canefrilly preserved, and it was resol- 
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ved to try an experiment. The hair waa again 
bandished on the head ; aiis the new and corrupted 
hair sprung up, it united itself so firmly with the 
oldy that they formed but one mass ; the convul- 
sions and distortions disappeared, and, in due time, 
the cure was complete. 

The Weichselzopf, at once a painful, a danger- 
ous, and a disgusting disease, is not confined to 
the human species ; it attacks horses, pardcularly 
in the hairs of the mane, dogs, oxen, and even 
wolves and foxes. Although more common among 
the poorer classes, it is not peculiar to them, for it 
^wres neither rank, nor age, nor sex. Women, 
however, are said to be less exposed to it than 
men, and fair hair less than brown or black hair. 
It is contagious, and moreover, may become he- 
reditary. In Cracow, there is a family, the lather 
of which had the Weichselzopf, but seemed to be 
thoroughly cured ; he married shortly afterwards, 
and his wife was speedily subjected to the same 
frightful visitation ; and, of three children whom 
she bore to him, every one has inherited the dis- 
ease. Among professional persons, great diversity 
of opinion prevails regarding its origin and nature. 
According to some, it is merely the result of filth 
and bad diet ; but, although it certainly is more 
frequent among the classes who are exposed to- 
these miseries, particularly among the Jews, whose 
beards it sometimes attacks as well as their locks, 
it is by no means confined to them ; the most 
wealthy and cleanly are not exempt from its in- 
fluence : of this I saw many instances in Cracow. 
Others, i^ain, allowing that it is much aggravated 
by unde^uliness and insalubrious food, set it down 
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as epidemic^ and seek its origin in some parUcu- 
lar qualities of the air or water of the country^ 
just at some have sought the origin of goitres / 
buty though more common in Poknd than else* 
where, it is likewise at home in Liyonia, and some 
other parts of Rnssisy and, above all, in Tartary, 
from whence, in fact, it is supposed to have been 
first imported, daring the Tartar invasion in the 
end of the thirteenth centmy. A third party has 
made it a modification of leprosy. The more ig* 
nocant classes of the people believe that it is a 
preservative against all other diseases, and there* 
fore adorn themselves with an inocolated WeicA* 

Cracow is washed on the sonth by the broad and 
rapid Vistnla ; and so soon as you have crossed 
the long wooden bridge, you are in the dominions 
of Austria, part of her sluuueful gains, when 

Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime ! 

The jealous vigilance of her police is immediately 
felt ; at every stage, the postmaster insists on ex- 
amining your passport. The same spirit even ac- 
companies the stranger down into the neighbour- 
ing salt mines of Wieliczka ; he finds no dUfficolty 
in procuring admittance ; but, when he has been 
admitted, he encounters many difficulties in seeing 
every thing he would wish to see^ and learning 
all that he might wish to learn. 

Notwithstanding the length of time during which 
these mines have been worked, and the quantity 
of salt which has been taken out of them, their trear 
sues appear to be as inexhaustible as ever. They 
aie sitiMKted in the outskirts of the Carpathians, 
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which, although they do not present in this diree^ 

tion any very elevated summity form to the eye b 

much finer range of hills, than the Silesian moon^ 

tains of the Giant. The mines descend to the 

depth of ahout fifteen hundred feet. The miners go 

down on ladders, through an ordinary shaft ; hut 

the visitor has likewise the accommodation of salt 

stairs, as ample, regular, and convenient, as if they 

had been constructed for palaces ; and, below, the 

immmise caverns which Imve been formed by the 

removal of the salt are, in many instances, connect 

ed by passages equally smooth and spacious with 

the streets of a capital. The finest of them have 

been named after monarchs, because they have ge» 

nerallybeen, if not formed, yet widened into their 

present regularity and extent on the occasion of 

some imperial or royal visit. Thus you have 

Francis Street, and Alexander Street; and the 

great staircase itself was originally hewn out for 

the accommodation of Augustus III. of Saxony 

and iPoland, in the middle of last century. In a 

gold, or silver, or iron mine, luxuries of this sort 

cost a prodigious quantity of labour, and the la* 

bour spent in removing the stubborn rock brings 

no other reward than the luxury itself ; but in a 

isalt mine, it is both more easily attainable and 

more profitable ; for in widening the passages at^t 

is gained, and it is just as well to procure the 

fossil in this way as in any other. Another noode 

of entering is to descend the perpendicular shaft 

through which the barrels, filled with salt bekyw, 

are brought above ground. Towards the lower 

extremity of the rope, a number. of cross pieces 

of wood are firmly secured to it, uie groups being 
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separated from each other by an intexyal of seven 
or eight feet. A couple of strangers seat them- 
selTes on this frail machine, clasjMng the rope, in 
their arms, with their legs hanging down into the 
dark and deep abyss. They are then lowered till 
the next pair of cross, sticks is on a level with the 
mouth of the shaft ; on these a second couple is, 
seated in the same way ; and thus it goes on till 
the yisit(»B are exhausted, or the nipe is sufficient*' 
ly loaded for its strength. The rope and its bur-« 
den. me then allowed to drop slowly into the 
earth, the windlass, above being stopped^ on a givesi 
signal, as each party reaches the bottom, to give 
themi time to dismount from their wooden horses,: 
At the very end of the rope hang two boys, witb 
Ughts,' to a&ord the passengers. the means of ip^OH 
tenting the vibrations of the rope froi;n dashing* 
them j^aanst the walls, of the shaft. You are lan<i- 
ed below, at a depth of three himdred feet, in the 
first, flom', near St Anthony's chapel, an early pro- 
duction of l^e miners* The chapel itself, its pil*^ 
lars, with their capitals, and comioes, its altar and 
its images, are all. hewn out in the salt rode. It 
ia not trne, however, as has pflen been stated,, that 
die outlines of its different forms have retained 
their origmal accuracy, and its imgles their sharp*, 
ness. They have all suffered, as was to be ex* 
pected, from the long-continued action of mois-. 
tnre, which is ahund»itly visible in every part of 
1^ chi^l. The angles of the walls and capitals 
of the pillars are. entirely rounded away; and 
even St Anthony himself, a very tolerable statue,' 
eonsidering the artists and the materials, has been 
almost.deprived .of bis Qose,.the most unseemly of. 
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all Adliiigs in canonked taiictitjr. In fut, Wie* 
Meska lii» been the rabject of mneh exaf^gmikm* 
It 18 not true that the minen hare thw honsea 
and YiUages beneath groond, or that some of them 
have been bom there, and that still more of them 
have never been on die earth since they first de« 
scended; fw, though the labour is carried on 
without intermption daring the foar and twenty 
hoon, tile workmen here, as in most other minea^ 
are ^vided into three bands, eadi of which 
works only eight hovrs ; and their houses, wivea^ 
and fJEunilies, are above ground. It is true, that 
Ae horses employed in removtog the barrels of 
salt from different parts of the mine to the month 
of the shaft throng whidi they are to be dxawa 
vff rarely revisit day-light after they have onoe 
descended, and that they have their stables and 
hay-lofta below ground ; but it is not true that 
tiiey generally become blind in consequence of 
living so much in the dark. The often-repeated 
wonder of a stream of fresh water, flowix^ through 
the salt rock, is equally void of foundation ; but 
neither is it true, that all the fresh water in the 
mine is brought down artificially from above. 
There are some springs of fresh water ; but there 
is no reason to suppose, that, in their course, they 
ever touch the salt rock. The soil which lies im-< 
mediately on the fossil is a black day, and above 
it is a stratum of sand abundantly impregnated 
with water. The upper surfece of the salt rock, 
where it comes into contact with these superin- 
cumbent matters, forms not a regular, but a waved 
line ; every here and there it sinks down into val* 
leys, as it were, with hills of salt on each side* 
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These .valleyBare filled with sand «nd earth, and it: 
is thnragh them that the springs of fresh water- 
find their way down into the mine. In one of the 
lowest depths there is a small lake ; that is, the 
water oozing through the rock has filled np a large 
cavity which had been produced by the remo^ 
of the salt ; its bottom and banks are all rock 
salt ; and, accordingly, the little lake is most bit- 
terly salt itself. There are varions other small 
streams which flow oat of or through the fossil ; 
and they are all so saturated with salt, that the 
Austrian directors have been known, in. carrying 
them out of the mine, to turn their waters into 
places filled with all species of filth, lest the neigh- 
bouring population should make use of them for 
the purpose of procuring salt by evaporation. 

In the upper galleries of the mine the. salt does 
not appear so. much in the form of a continuous 
rock as in that of huge insulated masses, inserted 
into the mountain, like enormous pebbles ; some of 
them exceed a hundred feet in diameter, and some- 
times they are .found not larger than a foot-ball. 
This was the portion first, wrought, because near- 
est the earth, and mining in those days must have 
been ruinously rude» These immense masses of 
^salt were removed much too freely ; the irregularly 
vaulted roofe of the caverns which they had occu- 
pied, were left without support, and the conse- 
quence was, that they frequently fell in. On more 
occasions than one, the town of Wieliczka, which 
'Stands above great part of the mine, ha&been sha- 
Jsen as if by an earthquake, and some of its houses 
have sunk into the givund. The miners began to 
feel ^the in<x>nvenienee of these dangers and inter- 

n2 
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raptiflns ; md, u the neig^lHmtliood abooiidedl, ia 
thoM days> with wood^ which Gost nothing but the 
trdnble of catting it down, they fiHed ihe csTitiea 
•mih stems of trees laid upon each other. Even 
this remedy, toilsome as it was, was an imperliMSt 
one ; for yon can still distinctly tiaee where die 
weight of the snperincumhent mass has conquered 
the resistance of the wood, and bent and cmshed 
It oat of its trae position. The matorials which 
they thns used exposed them, likewise, to the dan^ 
ger of fiie, which actually overtook them in the 
middle of the seventeenth centmry, when the mine 
Gontinned on fire ra^r more than a year. Peihapa 
the timber had not been snfficiently long below 
gfoond to imbibe salt in sach a quantity as woold 
enable it to lesist flame ; for, if the experience d 
Austria and Silesia be correct, it would not have 
bamed when fully impregnated with salt. In those 
pwrts of Silesia and Austria where the houses ase 
rcK^Bd with narrow and tlnn pieces of wood, whieb^ 
in summer, become nearly as dry and inflammable 
as tinder, and, at all times, present a most effioa* 
duNu instnuEuent for propagating a oonflagratioBy 
the frequency of destmctive fires attracted the no* 
tice of die public authorities. As the vesnh of the 
chemical investigations to whkb this led, it has 
beeU' recommended, under the sanction of lean^ 
edaoeieties, that the wood used in roofing should 
preriouriy be saturated with salt In this state, 
they say, it will resist fire as ^fectnally as eidier 
slates or tiles will do. The alt»ation has hitherte 
beenyery spaiinglyadopted, partly becanseitwenld 
cost a little money, but much more because it is 
a change ; and Oennan peasants, in general, are 
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sworn adbevents of the Glenbnniie croedy not to 
be ** hdrnd/' In Wieliczka, the wood is now m' 
.hsErd as rock. I was assured that eyen animals* 
which die do not pntrefy, but merely assume the 
iqipearanGe of stuffed birds and beasts ; and it was 
added, that when, in 1696, the bodies of some 
workmen, who it was supposed had perished iiK 
the grant conflagration, were fonnd in a retired and 
deserted cwner of the mine^ they were as dry and 
havd as mnmmies. 

. in the deeper galleries, the opoations hare heea 
earned on with much greater care and regnlarity* 
In them the sah assnases more deckiedly the dw'* 
meter of a continnons stratum, although it is often 
interrupted, both vertically and horizontally, by 
▼eins of rock. The salt is cut out in long, narrow 
blocks, as if from a qnarry ; it is then broken into 
smaller pieces, and packed up in barrels. At cer* 
tain distences, large masses of it are left standing, 
to act as |Hilars in supporting, the roof. Its odour, 
in the mass^ is dark, nor is the reflection of light 
fpom its surfiices at idl so dazaling as has sometimes 
been represented. When, indeed, flambeaux are 
flashing finom erery point of rock, and the galleries 
and caverns are illuminated, as they sometimes 
haire been, in honour of royal personages, with 
numbers of gay chandeliers, their crystallised 
walls and eeiUngs may throw back a magnificent 
flood of light ; but, in their ordinary state, iUumii. 
Hated only with ihe small lights, by whose gui- 
dance the miners pursue their labours, the effect 
Is neither very brilliant nor imposing. 

mhuB whole of iJiis pert of Gallicia is n beautiful 
SBMi fertile country, On^^the south and south-east, 
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it is bounded by the shady itod romantic eminent 
ces with which the lofty ridge of the CarpatfaiuiB 
commences, and from whose western extremity, 
the young Vistula^ as yon approach, at Teschen^ 
the frontiers of Moravia, comes hnirying down. 
There is a most observable difference in the appear- 
ance both of the towns and the peasantry, from the 
character of those which you have just left in Po- 
land ; there is more activity and seeming comfort ; 
what the traveller sees wotdd not lead him to think 
that the inhabitants of Gallicia ought to r^ret their 
transference from the crown of Poland. In Mo- 
ravia, the country has. more of the plam, and 
the people gradually display, the nearer yon come 
to the capital, the jovial and social bonhomie of 
the Austrian character. The whole province is 
in high cultivation, and is so fertile in fruit, that 
it is usually styled the Orchard of Austria. The 
population, too, is dense, and the whole road is a 
succession of clean, bustling small towns, many of 
them depending prindpally on the woollen manu- 
ficture, which, with the assistance of the raw ma* 
terial firom Bohemia and Hungary, has gradually 
risen to vdiat is, for Austria, -a very honoviable 
degree of respectability. The manuftietttrexs as* 
sort, that they could carry it much £Arther, if the 
sheep fturmers would condescend to take some les« 
sons from the Saxons as to the manner of prepa- 
ring and assorting their wool. 
> On reaching the brow of the low emineneea that 
border, to the north, the valley through whidi the 
Danube takes his course, a magnificent prospeot 
burst at once upon the eye.' A wide plain lay be- 
low, teeming with the productions and ~ 
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of indnstrions men. On the east^ towards Hun- 
gary, it was boundless, and the eye was obstruct- 
ed only by the horizon. To the westward rose the 
hOls which, beginning in orchard and vineyard, and 
terminating in forest and precipice, form, in this 
direction, 9ie commencement of the Alps ; and to 
the south, the plain was bounded by the loftier 
summits of the Styrian mountains. Nearly in the 
centre of the picture lay Vienna itself, extending 
on all sides its gigantic arms ; and the spire of the 
cathedral, high sbave every other object, was 
proudly presenting its Grothic pinnacle to the even- 
ing sun. From this point, the inequality of the 
ground on which Vienna stands strikes the eye at 
once, and the cathedral has the advantage of oc- 
cupying the highest point of the proper city ; for 
not only the spire, but nearly the whole body of 
the edifice, was distinctly seen above all the other 
buildings of the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



VIENNA. 



Oben wohnt ein Getet der nicht 

Menschlich zUmet und schmfthlet 
Noch, mit Wolken im Gesicht, 
KOflg' und Flaschen ztUUet ; 
Nein ; Er Iftchelt mild herab. 
Wean sich swiachen Wieg' und Gnb 

Seine Kinder f reuen. 

LANOBRtir. 



He oondemnt not our joys, like our brethren of earth,. 

The Spirit immortal that governs above ; 
Nor, wrapping his brow in me cloud of a frown. 

Counts the bottles of mirth, or the kisse^t of love ; 
No ; he smiles when the children his hand planted here 
In transport enjoy from the breast to the bier. 



These lines, from a popular German poet and 
novelist, contain the text on which every one of 
the three hundred thousand inhabitants who crowd 
Vienna and its interminable suburbs, seems to reck- 
on it a duty to make his life a commentary. They 
are more devoted friends of jovialty, pleasure, and 
good living, and more bitter enemies of every thing 
like care or thinking, a more eating, drinking, 
good-natured, ill-educated, hospitable, and laugh- 
ing people than any other of Germany, or, per- 
haps, of Eurc^e. Their climate and soil, the com 
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and -wioe with which Heaven has hlessed tlieniy 
exempt them from any very anxious degree of 
thought about their own .wants ; . and the govern- 
ment, with its spies and police, takes most effec- 
tual care that their gaiety shall not be disturbed 
by blinking of the public necessities, or studying 
for the public weal. In regard to themselves, they 
are distinguished by a love of pleasure ; in regard 
to strangers^ by great kindness and hospitality. It 
is difficult to bring an Austrian to a downright 
quarrel with you, and it is almost equally difficult 
to prevent him from injuring yonr health by good 
hving. 

> The city itself ib a splendid and a bustling one ; 
no other German metropolis comes near it in that 
crowded activity which distingui^es our own ca- 
pitals. It does not stand, strictly speaking, on the 
Danube, which is a mile to the northward, and is 
separated from the city by the largest of all the 
sdburbs, the Leopoldstadt, as well as by the ex" 
tensive tract of ground on which the groves of the 
Prater have been planted, and its walks laid out. 
The walls, however, are washed, on this side, by 
a small Bun of the Danube, which rejoins the main 
stream a short way below the city, and is suffi- 
ciently large for the purposes of inland navigation. 
On the south, the proper city is separated from 
the suburbs .by a still more, insignificant . stream^ 
•which, however, gives its name to the capital, the 
'.Vienna* This rivulet> instead of serving effectual- 
ly even. the purposes- of cleanliness, brings down 
the accumulated refuse of other regions of the 
town ; audits noisome effluvia often render it an 
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effort to pasB the bridge across it, one of tbe most 
crowded tborougbfiares of Vieniuu 

The proper city is of nearly a circnlar form, 
and cannot be more than three miles in circumfe- 
rence, for I have often walked quite roimd the ram* 
parts in less than an hour. The style of building 
does not pretend to mach ornament, but is mas« 
sire and imposing. The streets are generally nar- 
row, and the houses lofty, rising to four or five 
floors, which are all entered by a common stair. 
There is much more regularity, and there are 
many more cornices and pillars, in Berlin ; in Dres- 
den there is a more frequent intermixture of showy 
edifices ; there is more lightness and uriness of ef- 
fect in the best parts of Mimich ; and in Niimberg 
and Augsburgh, there is a greater profusion of the 
outward ornaments of the olden time ; but in none 
of these towns is there so much of that sober and 
solid stateliness, without gloom, which, after aU^ 
is perhaps the most fitting style of building for a 
large city. Some individual masses of building, 
in the very heart of the dty, aro as populous as 
large villages. The Biirger-Spital, formeriy, as its 
name denotes, an hospital for citizens, but convert- 
ed into dwelling-houses by Joseph II., contains 
ten large courts, is peopled by more than 1200 in- 
habitants, and yields a yeariy rental of L.6500L 
Another edifice, in one of the suburbs, belonging 
to Prince Esterhazy, contains 150 different dwell- 
ing-houses, and lets for from L.1600 to L.2000. 
Mr Trattener, formerly a bookseller, and the most 
fortunate bibliopole that the Au((irian capital has 
yet. produced, erected on the Graben^ the most 
bustling part of the city, a huge bnildingy which 
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yields to its proprietor L.2400 a-year ; and Count 
StalirembeTg has another, whose annual rental 
amounts to L.4000. Even the ordinary buildings 
are generally in the form of a square, surrounding 
a small court ; but the houses are so high, and the 
court is of such narrow dimensions, that it fre^ 
quently has more of the appearance of a well ; and 
the common stair, which receives its light from it, 
is left in darkness. £yen on the Graben, it is some- 
times necessary to have lamps in the stair-cases 
during the day. 

Every house, whatever number of families it 
may contain in its various floors, is under the su- 
perintendence of a Hausmeister, or house-master, 
who is a personage of much importance to the 
convenience of all who inhabit it. He is some 
mean person, frequently an old woman, appoint- 
ed by the proprietor to watch over the building 
and its tenants, in so far as the welfare of mason* 
work and carpenter's-work is concerned, to at- 
tend to the cleanliness of the common passages, 
and the safety of the street-door. This Httle des- 
pot commonly lurks in some dark hole on the 
ground floor, or still lower down ; and every event- 
ing, as the clock strikes ten, he locks the street- 
door. After this, there is neither ingress or egress 
without his permission, and his favour is to be 
guned only at the expense of the pocket ; if you 
come home after ten o'clock, he expects his two- 
pence for hearing the bell, and opening the door. 
It is true, that tie is bound in duty to admit you 
at any hour, and that you are not boimd to give 
him any thing ; but if you have entered in this 
way once or twice, without properly greeting his 
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itohiug palmy the consequence is, that on the next, 
.and all suhsequent occasions, you may ring haBT 
an hoar before the grumbling Hausmeister deigns 
to hear, and another before he condescends to an- 
swer your thankless summons. It is the same 
.thing even in the inns ; at ten o'clock the outer 
gate must be shut, whatever revelry may be going 
.on within. It is a police regulation, and the po- 
lice, is watchful. Besides a body of men corre- 
. spending to our wi&tchmen, but who, instead of 
calling the hour, strike their bludgeons upon the 
.pavement, the streets are patroled, all night long, 
.by gens-d'annes, both mounted and on fo6t. Street 
noise, street quarrels, and street robberies, are 
unknown. It is only outside of the walls, in the 
more lonely parts of the glacis which separates 
.the, city from the subm'bs, that nocturnal depre- 
dations are sometimes committed ; and, in such 
cases,. robbery. is not unfrequently accompanied 
with murder. 

. *^ The Art of walking the streets" in London, is 
.an easy problem, compared with the art of walk- 
ing them in Vienna. In the former, there is some 
order and distinction, even in the crowd; two- 
legged and four-legged animals have their allotted 
.places, and are compelled to keep them ; in the 
flatter, all this is otherwise. It is true, that in the 
principal streets, a few feet on each side are paved 
.with stones somewhat larger than those in the 
.centre, and these side slips are intended for pe- 
destrians ; but the pedestrians have no exclusive 
. right ; the level of the street is uniform ; there is 
, nothing to prevent horses and carriages from en- 
cvoachmg pirthe domain, and, accordingly} they 
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are'perpetnaUv trespassiiig. The sireeto, even 
those in which there is &e greatest bnstle, the 
KdrntherstroMey for example^ are generally nar- 
row ; carriages, hackney-coaches, and loaded wag- 
. gons, obsendng no order, cross each other in all 
directions ; and, while they hurry past each other, 
or fill the street by coming from opposite quar- 
ters, the pedestrian is every moment in dsmger 
of being run up against the walL A provokmg 
circumstance is, that frequently a third part, or 
even a half of the street, is rendered useless by 
heaps of wood, the fuel of the inhabitants. The 
wood is brought into the city in large pieces, firom 
three to four feet long. A waggon-load of these 
logs is laid down on the street, at the door of the 
purchaser,' to be sawed and split into smaller 
pieces, before hieing deposited in his cellar. When 
this occurs, as it often does, at every third or 
fourth door, the street just loses so much of its 
breadth. Nothing remains but the centre, and 
that is constantly swarming with carriages, and 
carts, and barrows. The pedestrian must either 
wind himself through among their wheels, or 
clamber over successive piles of wood, or patient- 
ly wait tiU the centre of the street becomes pass- 
able for a few yards. To think of doubling the 
wooden promontory without this precauti<m is far 
from being safe. You have scarcely, by a sudden 
spring, saved your shoulders from the pole of a 
carriage^ when a wheel-barrow makes a similar 
attack on your legs. You make spring the second, 
and, in all probability, your head comes in con-, 
tact with the uplifted hatchet of a wood-cuttet*. 
The wheelbarrows seem to be best off. They fill 
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such, a middle rank between bipeds and qnadra- 
peds, that tbey lay claim to the privileges oT both, 
and hold on their way rejoicing, commanding re^ 
spect equally from men and horses. • 

To guide a carriage through these crowded, en^^ 
cumbered, disorderly, narrow streets, willioat et-* 
ther occasioning or sustaining damage, is, perhaps, 
the highest achievement of the coach-driving arU 
Our own^knights of the whip, with all their scien«- 
tific and systematic excellencies, must here yield 
the palm to the practical superiority of their Aus- 
trian brethren. Nothing can equal the dextmtv 
with which a Vienna coachman winds himself, 
and winds himself rapidly, .through every little 
aperture, and, above lUl, at the sharp turns of th^ • 
streets* People on foot, indeed, must look about 
them ; and, from necessity, they hove learned to 
look about them so well, that accidents are won^ * 
deriully rare; and very seldom indeed does it 
happen, that the Jehus do not keep clear of each 
other s wheels. The hackney-coachmen form as ' 
peculiar a class as they do in London, with as 
much esprit de corps^ but more humour, fall of 
jokes and extortion. They say that the most skil« 
ful coachman from any other country cannot drive 
in Vienna 'vidthout a regulkr education. A few 
years ago, a Hungarian nobleman brought out a 
coachman from London ; but Tom was under the 
necessity of resigning the box, after a day's dri<r 
ving pregnant with danger to his master's limbs' 
and carriage. 

In Vienna the distinction between the fashion* 
able and unfashionable parts of tlie city is less 
stropgly marked than in most other capitals. Hie 
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oon'rtiers naturally love to foe near the palace, which 
joins the ramparts on the south side of the city, 
and the Herrengasse, the nearest street, is full of 
princely abodes ; but there are few parte of the 
town, and especially on the ramparte, where you 
are not struck by the huge piles, gorgeously dress- 
ed servanta, and glittering equipages of Hunga- 
rian and Bohemian nobles. Yet there are few par- 
ticular biiildings which could be pointed out as 

. fine edifices — ^for no great metropolis has hitherto 
made so few pretensions to classical and elegant 
architecture, although it has the merit of having- 
avoided, in a great measure, those barbarous mix« 
tnres, and gewgaw fripperies, which are the dis* 
grace of some other capitals. More than one of 
the public buildings which were intended to be 

^ splendid, are -either mediocre, or positively bad ; 
and, even when the main conception is good, there 
is commonly some unpardonidble adjunct which 
mars its beauty, and intennpto ite effect. The pa- 
lace of P'rince Lichtenstein is a gorgeous building ; 
ite library is the handsomest part of it, and the 
finest single hall in Vienna, and ite contente are at 
once abundant and valuable. Yet the only en- 
trance to the library is by a dark and narrow stair 
at the back of the house, and leads the visitor past 
the reeking doors of the prince's stables, which 
are right below. When this part of the building 
'ivas raised, it was proposed to inscribe upon it, 
Equis et Musis. The Imperial riding-sdioolf a 
work of Fischer of Erlach, the first architect who 
introduced some grandeur into the pdblic edified 
of Vienna, is in a chaste and severe style, so far 
•as it can be seen ; but it is stuck on the irregular 

o2 
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pile of die palace, and palace theaitre, in audi a 
way that no whole is obMrvable, and it looks Hkft 
a fragment* The palace of the House of Hapa« 
bttigh itself, the residence of a family which, en* 
teiing Germany in the person of a Swiss knight 
unexpectedly chosen to wear the imperial crow% 
has raised itself, in defiance of all the political 
storms which have attacked it, to so powerful a 
rank among the sovereigns of Europe, is almost 
an emblem of the progress of its propnetors, a eoU 
lection of dissimilar and ill«ass(^ted masses^ add* 
ed to each other as convenience required, and oc« 
easion served. Even in the present century, 4lw 
court architects have been carrying on their addi* 
tions, and with much less taste than dieir prede* 
cesBors displayed % hundred years ago. The latter 
formed a regular court, mora than &ree hundred 
feet long, and surrounded by buildings which^ 
though very different in style-^-from the anlaqna^ 
ted and venerable appearance of the old Buxg on 
the east side, to the florid architecture of the long 
mass which bounds it on the north— 4ure never 
positively mean, and always present large and uni^ 
form surfaces on every side. But the modems, for 
the sake of widening a hall, have broken the south 
front by canying it out in an impertinent' prqjec« 
tion, which looks much liker a coSOfee-house thni a 
palace. 

Vienna has some noble public squares, though 
no people requires them less for purposes of re- 
creation ; for, when amusement is their oliject^ 
they hasten beyond the walls to the coffee-houses 
of the glacis, or the shades of the Prater, the wine* 
houses and monks of Kloster-Nenbnigi or the gar«- 
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^eoB of Schonfannm. The best of these squares 
imppen to be in parts of the dly where the fashion* 
able world does not often intnide. They are not 
planted, bnt they are excellently pared ; they are 
not gaudy with palaces, but they are surronnded 
•jby the busy shops* and substantial and comfortable 
dwellings of happy citizens, and are commonly 
•domed with some religions emblem, or a public 
fountain. Their d€»corations have too much work 
ftbont them ; there is too much striving after &iery 
ef sei)lpture, a department of art in which the Ans* 
triansare still very far behind* The consequence 
is, ihat round their fountains there are crowds 
of figures which have no more to do with a basin 
of water than with a punch-bowL The Graben^ 
An open space in the most busy part of the town, 
kmd entered, at both, extremities, by the narrow- 
est and most inconvenient lanes in Vienna^ (aU 
though, on Sundays and festivals, it is the great 
thoroughfare of all classes, from the emperor to 
the servant girl,) is embellished with two fonn* 
tains. The fountains themselves are simple and 
^unaffected ; but it was necessary to have statues; 
Therefore, at the one well stands Joseph explain-^ 
ing to the Messiah his Hebrew genealogy, and, at 
the other, St Leopold, holding in his hands a plan 
of the Monastery of Neuburg I The artist of the 
fountain in the Neu-markt, or New- market, seems 
to have felt the want of congmity in this union of 
holy saints with oold water, and he placed on the 
edge of his basin four naked figures, representing 
the four principal rivers of Austria, pouring their 
waters into the Danube, whose genii surround the 
pillar that rises from the centre* But even here 
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comes something AoBtrian and absurd. The basin 
is so small, that half a dozen of moderately sized 
perch would feel themselves confined in it ; yet 
.these four emblematical figures are anxiously ga- 
zing into the tiny reservoir, and brandishing huge 
tridents to harpoon the invisible whales which are 
supposed to be sporting in its waters. 

In all these squares, and in all the spots that are 
the favourite resorts of the people, a Briton, and 
even a Prussian, feels strongly the want of those 
public memorials which public gratitude ought to 
raise to men who have adorned or benefited a 
state by their talents. A stranger, wanderii^f^ 
through the squares and churches of Vienna, would 
believe that the empire had never possessed a man 
whom it was worth while to record, except Joseph 
n« — ^to whom the government has erected a proud 
monument, while it has not only avoided his prac- 
tical imprudences, but has bigotedly proscribed 
even the good principles on which these impm- 
dences were merely excrescences. It is true, that 
Austria, of herself, has produced few high names ; 
and, perhaps, this may be one reason why she has 
60 carefully refrained from pres^iting to the pub- 
lic eye any proof of the frequency with which afae 
has been compelled to trust for her safety and fimie 
to the talent which other countries had produced. 
If Austria does not blush to have made use of fo- 
reign talent, why does she blush at recording its 
services in the eyes of her citizens ? The bitter 
satire of the words which Loudon's widow inscri- 
bed on the monument erected to him by herself 
in the shades of his country-seat, was richly de- 
served ; NON PaTRIA ; NON ImFKRATOR ; CON- 
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ju!k posuit. Where are Monteeacnliy and £u. 
geDe> and Lacy, and Loudon, the only worthy 
opponent of Frederick ? Where are Prince Lonis 
of Baden, and John Sohieski of Poland, who sa- 
ved Leopold, trembling in his palace, and hurled 
back the Crescent when ready to enter Vienna in 
triumph over the ruins of the Cross ? Where are 
Jaequin and Van Swieten ? Where are even the 
Dauii and Kaunitz, the Mozart and Haydn of 
Austria itself? Simple busts of Loudon and Lacy 
were placed by Joseph in the hall where the Coun- 
cil of War holds its meetings, and were honoured 
with inscriptions from his own pen ; but they were 
not for the public, and are visible only to high 
military officers. Daun was commemorated by an 
'tmcouth, gaudy, gilded thing ; but even this, ugly 
as it is, was locked up in a chapel of the Augus- 
tine monks* Even the monument of Prince Eu- 
gene, to whom Austria owed a heavier debt than 
perhaps any country ever owed to one man, was 
the work, not of the public gratitude of Austria, 
but of the family feeling of a Duke of Savoy. 
-With what pride does a Briton look round St 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey, or a Prussian 
point to the Wilhelmsplatz I In Vienna, there is 
not presented to the public eye the slightest me- 
morud of the greatest men, (excepting Joseph IL,) 
to teach the people what no people more easily 
foigets than the Viennese, that there really is some- 
thing in the world more respectable than mere 
eating and drinking, and waltzing. 

The statue of Joseph IL stands in a square 
which bears his name. Two sides of the square 
'^ate formed by the majestic elevations of the im- 
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penal libraiy, wluch would gain by the removal of 

the two large g3t balls which disfigure its summit. 
The statue is a colossal and equestrian one, cast 
in bronze, and elevated on a lofty pedestal of gra- 
nite. The pedestal and its attendant pilasters are 
adorned with medallions representing, not so much 
the public reforms, as the di£ferent journeys, of the 
emperor. The whole work is very creditable to 
the sculptor, Zauner ; there is nothing trivial or 
trifling about it. The horse, however, though a 
very good German horse, is not sufficiently im- 
proved for sculpture ; and altogether, the best 
parts of the monument are those which depart 
least from the model of all equestrian statues — 
Marcus Aurelius, in the Roman Capitol. Thia 
memorial was erected by the present emperor, who 
thus did honour to his uncle, without having hi- 
therto followed one of his principles. Let the very 
just inscription, Saluti publico vixit non 
Diu, SED TOTUs, waru the successors of Joseph 
U. to take care that they give no room for rever- 
sing it in regard to themselves. The errors of Jo- 
seph were those of all enthusiasts. He was hoc 
advanced before lus age in Austria : he believed 
that the people would as easily see the absurdity 
of popular prejudices, as he distinctly perceived 
them himself : he forced them, rather than mana- 
ged them. He constrained them for a while ; but 
both he himself, and Leopold, who, with the same 
excellent spirit, had mudi more prudence, disap- 
peared from the scene, before the people had yet 
had time to learn how far these new changes would 
do good, and the people willingly returned to what 
they were nqt sure was bad, but were perfectly 
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sure was old. Joseph shook to its foundations the 
ci^l power of the Romish hierarchy, stripped it 
of its exorbitant wealth, and proscribed its cor- 
rupting idleness. Europe saw the holy head of 
the church cross the Apennines and the Alps to 
admonish his unruly son, the King of Rome. But 
Joseph forgot, that the intellect of his subjects was 
under the yoke of the priesthood, not under the 
guidance of enlightened reason ; and that, when 
he marched on with so bold a pace, instead of 
considering him a liberator, they loo'ked on him 
as the profane persecutor of all which they had 
been taught to rerere. Francis I. has re-filled 
empty monasteries, and established new orders, 
with infinitely greater success, than Joseph expe- 
rienced in crushing and curtailing them. The self- 
ish interests, likewise, of the great mass of the 
aristocracy, who, till this day, are the least manly 
in sentiment, and least enlightened in mind, of the 
German nobles, threw a thousand obstacles in his 
way ; and sometimes he raised obstacles himself 
by the very speed of his course, just as the hoof 
of a rapid steed will strike fire from a stone which 
a more moderate pace would have left undisturb- 
ed. If Joseph had attempted less, he would have 
effected much more. 

The Sculpture of Vienna has been more indebt- 
ed to private affection, than to public gratitude or 
munificence. The church of St Augustine con- 
tains the monument erected by the late Duke of 
Sachsen-Teschen* to his wife Christina, an Arch- 

. •He died in 1822, burdened with the infirmities of a 
very advanced age, which even bathing in wine could not 
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duchess of Austria. It is a work of Canora, and 
is not only among his most bulky prodnctionsy bat 
ranks among his foremost in simplidty of group* 
ing, contrast of form, and that propriety in every 
fiffore and feature of the different personages, on 
which the effect of such a work, as a whole, alt 
ways depends so much. It is by far the best of 
Canova's monuments. In this difficult department 
of the art, where common-place combinations on 
the one hand, and exaggerated allegories on the 
other, are the quicksands to be avoided, the great 
Italian, though the purity of his taste kept him 
for from the latter, sometimes touched upon the 
former.* A pyramid of greyish marble, twenty<» 
eight feet high, and connected by two broad flrtepa 
with a long and solid base, is placed against the 
wall of the church. In the centre of the pyramid 
b an opening, representing the entrance of the 
funeral vault, and two melancholy groups are 
slowly ascending the steps towards it. The first 
consists of Virtue, bearing the urn which contains 
the ashes of the deceased, to be deposited in the 

long resist. He was a prince of immense wealth, consider* 
Ing him as a person who did not wear a diadem. The greater 
part of his fortune descended to a much better Imown per- 
sonage, the Archduke Charles, of whom all Vienna said, 
that he needed it, and would make a good use of it. 

* A strong proof of this is the monument which he exe- 
cuted in St Peter*s in Rome, at the request of the King of 
England, to commemorate the last members of the Stuart 
family. A.pyramidal mass, representing the doors of a 
vault, leans against one of the pillars ; above it are medaT- 
lions of the persons to be reoonied, and on each side a ge- 
nius hangs down his torch. Moreover, the figures aie only 
in relief. This is trivial. 

2 
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tomby and by her tide are two little giris^ carry* 
ing torches to illuiniiiate the gloomy sepulchre. 
B^iind them, Benevolence ascends the steps, snp« 
porting an old man, who seems scarcely able to 
totter along, so rapidly is he sinking beneath age, 
infirmity, and grief; a child accompanies him, fold<* 
ing its little hands, and hanging down its head, in 
infantine sorrow. On the other side conches a 
melancholy lion, and beside him reclines a des- 
ponding genius. Over the door of the vault 
is a medfdlion of the Archduchess, held up by 
Happiness ; and, opposite, a genius on the wing 
presents to her the palm of triumph. The last two 
figures, as well as the portrait, are only in relief 
on the body of the pyramid ; all the others are 
round, and all are as laige as life. There is nothing 
strained or affected in the allegcvy ; an air of soft 
and tranquil melandioly pervades the whole cem^ 
position ; and the spectator^ without being very 
fcMtnbly struck at first, feels pensiveness and ad- 
miration gradually growing upon him. The figure 
of the old man, whom Benevolence supports to 
the grave of his benefactress, is exquisite ; his 
limbs actually seem to totter, and the muscles of 
his fiice to quiver with agitation ; yet there is no^^ 
thing exaggerated in expression or attitude. The 
composition is a most eloquent one, but pure and 
chaste throughout. There may be some allegori- 
cal meaning in the wings of the genius who re* 
dines on the lion, being raised ; but, at first sight, 
the spectator does not see why the wings should 
be in motion, when the state of the figure is that 
of repose. The general design of the monument 
was first composed by Canova for a monument 
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which the Venetiaii Senate intended to have erect* 
ed to Titian, and the original drawings are still 
preserved in the Academy of Venice. Amid the 
misfortunes of the republic, the plan was given 
up. The sculptor afterwards substituted the em- 
blems of private virtue and affection for the figures 
which were to have been symbolical of the arts, 
and the monument was used to commemorate the 
Archduchess Christina. 

Vienna possesses, by the fortune of war, ano- 
ther great group of Canova, in his Theseus kill- 
ing the Minotaur. The Austrians showed a very 
laudable attention to the safety of the group, in 
bringing it from Italy ; for, excepting a very brief 
overland carriage in Dalmatia, it was conveyed 
entirely by water ; it was shipped on the Tiberat 
Rome, and landed from the Danube at Vienna. 
But, in selecting a site for it in their own capital, 
they have displayed a want of taste, which, it is to 
be hoped, no other academy of the fine arts would 
sanction. The group had been originally order- 
ed by Bonaparte, for the purpose of placing it on 
the Porta del Sempione, at Milan, which it was 
intended should be the most magnificent portal in 
Italy, and which, I suppose, is still decaying, un- 
finished, beneath its wooden shed. Canovaissaid 
to have made the Athenian hero a portrait of the 
French Emperor, so far as classical character left 
it in his power ; and, on his downfall, to have 
thought it prudent, or polite, ;to alter the style of 
countenance; I saw it in Rome, when it was yet 
unfinished, and it had not the slightest tinge .of 
Napoleon. On regaining Lombardy, the Emperor 
of Austria stopped the building of the Porta del 
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Sempione ; and^ as if determined to injure in every 
possible way the self-love of his Italian subjects, 
he determined to transfer as a trophy to Vienna 
the majestic group which had been destined for 
Milan. Apprehensions were very justly entertained 
that Cairara marble would speedily suffer from 
being exposed in the open air in the climate of 
Austria. The Emperor suggested, that it would 
be best '< to get Canova himself to tell them what 
sort of thing they should put it in/' Canova re- 
commended a t(emple, in strict imitation of the 
Temple of Hieseus at Athens. They had the 
good sense to follow his advice ; they have built, 
or, at least, are building the temple ; but, to keep 
it out of sight as much as possible, they have ac- 
tually buried it in the lowest part of the glacis, 
close under the rampart where the rampart is 
highest ; and, to make the matter worse, they have 
excavated the glacis itself to a considerable depth, 
that the temple may be still more under ground. 
It is sunk in the ditch ; while, above it, on the most 
commanding part of the broad bastions, stands the 
fiashionable coffee-house of Courtois, whose gay 
visitors, as they lounge along, look down with 
.contempt on the Athenian temple, pushed out of 
the way, at the very gates of Vienna. Prince Met- 
'temich, who adds to his other multifarious offices 
that of Curator of the Imperial Academy of the 
Fine Arts, is said to have proposed that the cof- 
fee-house should be purchased, and the temple 
built on its site, or, at least, erected on the ram- 
parts, ins^tead of being sunk below them. This 
would have given the edifice an infinitely more 
conspicuous and imposing attitude ; but perhaps 
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dieywere not fond of setting the chaste and se- 
vere majesty of the Doric temple in contrast with 
the gilded frippery of the Chorch of St Charles^ 
which would have closed the view at the other ex- 
tremity, thou^ at a considerable distance. It may 
be, likewise, that they were not rich enough to 
buy the coffee-house^* 

Besides a number of private chapels, and the 
meeting-houses of those communions which are 
only tcderated by the Romish hierarchy, Vioina 
contains fifty-soFon churches, twenty in the pro- 
pcfr city, and thirty«seven in the suburbs. Few of 
them aspire to the beauties of modem ardutectare, 
but neither do they degenerate into mere toys. 
Although they contain many relics of the olden 
time, which would have interest for the historian 
of Vienna, there is little about them to attract the 
notice of a stranger. St Michaels has a good deal 

* Few buildings in Vienna are more valuable than es- 
tablished cofi^-houses, or apothecary shops; The reasoa 
ii, that hen, as in some other German states, no person can 
engage in either of these professions without the permission 
of the Gtoyemment, a permission always expeosiye, and 
never easily obtained. Sometimes the privilege is merely 
personal to the grantee, and expires with his life ; this is 
the course most generally followed at present ; but, in for- 
mer times, it was customary, as a matter of special favour, 
to attach it to a particular building, which it followed, in- 
to the hands of whomsoever the house might come by sale 
or inheritance, like a freehold qualification. Houses of this 
kind, though frequently of no worth in themselves, bear an 
enormous value. The proprietor of a coffee-house on the 
Graben wished to sell it ; the purchaser, in addition to an 
. extravagant price for the house itself, a single floor, and a 
small one, paid upwards of £3000 for the privilege attach- 
ed to it. 
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of pillared pomp^ though on a diminatiye scaley 
and it is notorious as a place of assignations. The 
charch of the Angnstine monastery is the only 
specimen in Vienna of the more light and airy 
species of Grothicy while all that is lofty^ impo-^ 
sing, and sublime in that style of architecture is 
united in the cathedral, St Stephen's. It is the 
largest church of Greunany ; its length, from the 
principal gate, which is never opened but on very 
solemn oceadons, to the eastern extremity, is three 
hundred and fifty feet, and its greatest breadth two 
hundred and twenty. Though begun before the 
middle of the twelfth caitury, by the first Duke 
of Austria, it cannot be carried farther back, in 
Its present form, than the middle of the thirteenth, 
during the earlier half of which it was twice burnt 
down. Even then it was considerably without 
the city, though it is now in its very centre, ri- 
sing, free from other buildings, on the highest point 
of die sloping bank, along which Vienna shells up 
from the Danube. .At the entrance of the Gra^ 
ben, the most bustling part of Vienna, in regard 
to business, and forming part of its most fiiahion- 
able promenade, there still stands the trunk of a 
tree, a solitary remnant of the forest which, in 
those days, intervened between the town and the 
catbedraL But, like the stockings of Martinns 
Scriblerus, its identity is extremely questionable ; 
for, so many nails have been driven into it by the 
idle and the curious, that it is now a tree of iron, 
and gives to an adjacent part of the street the 
name of Stock'Cm'eisen Platz, Iron Trunk Square. 
I^^ajestic as the exterior of the cathedral is; it is 
perhaps too heavy ; every corner is overburdened 
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with ttone, a defect whidiu'is not dimiiiished by 
dM old monnnieiits stock round its outer walls ; 
it loeks as if the early Anstrians had wished to 
commemorate St Stephen, by collecting in faia 
church as great a quantity as possible of the nia<« 
terial which was the instrument of his martyrdonu 
But the interior is noble — ample, sombre, simple, 
debated, and oYerpowering. The wooden carving 
round the stalls of the tribune is an interesting 
memorial of the early excellenoe of the Germana 
in this branch of art* There are one or two bulky 
monuments, but, though not ornaments, they do 
not greatly intenrupt the fine perspective of the 
nave and aisles. The church, indeed, deriyes its 
ornament simply from its architecture ; the altms 
are unassuming, and their pictures and statues are 
me^^ocre, except an £cce Homo of Correggio^ 
which IB scarcely visible. At the western extre* 
mity is a gaudy chapel of the princely family of 
Lichtenstein, remaricable merely for the privilege 
bestowed upon it by Fins VI. A long inscription 
records, that by a grant of his Holiness, the soul 
of a Lichtenstein shall be released from purgaUny 
every time that mass is celebrated at the altar of 
this chapel. When wealth and raids can procure 
such conveniences, they really are something better 
than merely temporal advantages. The tower of 
the church is rivalled in height only by that of 
Strasburgh, but is not so light and elegant. The 
height, from the pavement to the pinnacle, is four 
hundred and fifty feet. The upper and pyramidal 
part has most visibly departed from the perpen* 
dicular, and inclines to the north. This aberra- 
tion is said to, have been first produced by the bom^ 
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bardment of the Tnrks in 1683, and to have been 
increased by the canBonadbg of the French when 
they marched to Vienna more than once during 
the late war. 

Vienna is no longer a fortified city ; promena- 
ding is the only purpose to which the fortifications 
are now applied ; and from their breadth and ele- 
vation, they are excellently adapted for it. In one 
part they look oat npon the gnidually ascending 
suburbs ; on another the eye wanders oyer inter*- 
Tening yineyards, up to the bare ridge of the Kah- 
lenberg, from which Sobieski made his triumphant 
attack against the besieging Turks, traces of whose 
entrenchments are still visible ; on another it rests 
on the waters of the Danube, the foliage of the 
Prater, and the gay crowds who are streaming 
along to enjoy its shades. The twice successful 
attacks of French armies having proved the ram- 
parts, or bastions, as they are universally called, 
to be useless for the protection of the citizens, 
trees, benches, and cofiree-houses have taken the 
place of cannon, and rendered them invaluable as 
sources of recreation to this pleasmre-loying people* 
On Sundays and holidays, so soon as the last mass 
has terminated, (which it always does about mid- 
day,) they are crowded to suffocation with people 
of alt ranks. Even on week days, so long as tha 
weather permits it, the coffee-houses, surrounded 
with awnings, are the favourite resort of persons, 
chiefly genUemen, who prefer breakfasting in the 
open air ; and, in the evening, they are the fiivour- 
ite resort of both sexes, especially of the middle 
classes* An orchestra in the open air furnishes 
excellent muric ; asuight comes on> (and the crowd 
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always incfeaaes with the dnsk,^- lamps are hong 
up among the trees^ or suspended from the awn* 
ings. The gay unthinking multitude sits to be 
gazed at, or strolls about from one alley to anothe. 
to gaze-^good and bad, virtuous and lost mingled 
together-— sipping coffee, or keeping an assigpui- 
tion, eating an ice, or making love ; till ten o'clock, 
•when the terrors of the Hautmeisier drive- them 
home, the ramparts, and the glacis below, form a 
collection of little Vauzhalls. 

The glacis itself, the low, broad, and level space 
of ground which stretches out immediately from 
the foot of the ramparts, and runs entirely round 
the city, except where the walls are washed by the 
arm of the I^ube, is no longer the naked and 
cheerless stripe which it used to be. Much of it 
has been formed into gardens belonging to differ- 
ent branches of the imperial family ; ibe rest has 
been gradually planted and laid out into alley»; 
and, two years ago, the emperor, in his love for his 
Bubjects, allowed a coffee-house to be built among* 
the trees. Beyond the glacis, the ground in ge- 
neral rises ; and along these eminences stretch the 
thirty-four suburbs of Vienna, smrounding the city 
like the outworks of some huge fortification, and 
finaUy surrounded themselves by a brick wall, a 
mere instrument of police, to insure the detection 
of radicals and contraband goods, by subjecting 
every thing, and every person, to a strict exami- 
nation. 

The suburbs cover much more ground than the 
proper city, but they are neither so well built, nor 
so densely inhabited. The Leopoldstadt, between 
the arm of the Danuh^ and the main stream, is 
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the moBt regular and most popnloiiSy and contains 
600 houses ; the smaUest of them contains on]y 
eleven houses. The proper city contains little 
more than onensixth of the whole number of houses 
which form the capital) hut, from their greater 
size, it contains a much larger proportion of the 
whole population, which is generally reckoned at 
from 280,000 to 300,000. A considerable part 
of the suburbs is occupied With gardens, partly 
public, and partly private property. Both Prince 
Lichtenstein and Prince Esterhazy, besides their 
houses in the city, have palaces, gardens, and pic* 
tnre-gaUeries in the suburbs. 

Though the suburbs, from the greater regula- 
rity of their streets, the smaller height of the build- 
ings, and the general elevation of the site, are in 
themselves more open and airy than the city, yet, 
owing to the absence of pavement, and the pre« 
sence of wind, diey can scarcely be said to be more 
healthy. Vienna, though lying in a sort of kettle, 
and not at so absolute an elevation as Munich, is 
more pestered by high winds than any other Eu- 
ropean capital.* In the proper city the streets are 
paved — and excellently well paved ; but, through- 
out the immense suburbs, tney present only the 
bare soil. This soil is loose, dry, and sandy ; and 
the wind acting upon it keeps the city and suburbs 
enveloped in a thtdc atmospiiere, loaded with par- 
ticles of sand, which medical men do not pretend 
to deny has a perceptible influence on health* 
From the summit of the Kahlenberg, an eminence 
about two miles to the west, I have seen Vienna 

* £xoept, perhaps, Edinburgh. 
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as completely obscured by a thick cloud of duat, 
as ever London is by a cloud of smoke ; and our 
smoke is, in reality, the less disagreeable of the 
two. When tbe wind is moderate, and allows the 
dust t6 settle, rain commonly follows, and . the 
suburbs are converted into a succession of alleys 
of mud. 

• The temperature is extremely variable, princi- 
pally, it is believed, from the neighbourhood of the 
Styrian mountains, and the free course which the 
openness of the country, towards Hungary, leaves 
to the east wind. It not only varies most provo- 
kingly in the course of a day, but its changes are 
often most sensibly felt in merely passing from one 
part of the city to another. It is to this that the 
medical men of Vienna almost universally ascribe 
the prevalence of rheumatic affections, which, with 
gout and consumption, are the besetting ii^rmi-. 
ties of the Austrian capital. Consumption, they 
SAy^ is greatly aided, if not frequently produced, 
by the quantity of dust with which the air is so 
often loaded all day long, and a considerable por- 
tion of which is necessarily inhaled ; while the 
acidity of the native wines, of which so much is 
dhmk, even by the lower classes, comes forth in 
the shape of those gouty affections so common in 
•Vienna, not precisely the genuine, old-English, 
port-wine gout, but arthritic complaints differii^ 
•from it in little, except in degree. Amid the pre- 
.valence of such ailments, the inhabitants are for- 
-tunate in having the hot springs of Baden so near 
them. They are almost specifics in rheumatism. 
Though they find the gout a more stubborn ene- 
my, they always confine his operations^ and not 
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unfraqUently succeed in patting him entirely to 
flight. 

• The Prater of Vienna is the finest public park 
in Europe — ^for it has more rural beauty than Hyde 
Parky and surely the more Taried and natural ar- 
rangement of its woods and waters is preferable 
to die formal basins and aUeys of the garden of 
the Tuileries. It occupies the eastern part of 
that broad and lerel tract on the north of the city, 
which is formed into an island by the main strieam 
of the Danube on the one side, and the smaller 
arm that prashes the walls on the other. They 
unite at its extremity, and the Prater is thus sur- 
rounded on three sides by water. The principal 
alley, the proper drive, runs from the entrance in 
a >long> straight line, for about half a mile. Rows 
of trees, consisting chiefly of horse-chestnuts, di- 
vide it into &ve alleys. The central one is entirely 
filled with an unceasing succession of glittering 
carriages, moving slowly along its. opposite sides, 
in opposite directions ; the two on each side are 
filled with horsemen, galloping along to try the 
capacity of their steeds, or provoking them into 
impatient curvettings, to try the effect of their own 
forms and dexterity on the beauties who adorn the 
open caleches. The two exterior alleys are con- 
secrated to pedestrians ; but those of the Viennese 
who must walk, because not rich enough to hire 
a hackney coach, are never fond of walking far ; 
and, forsaking the alleys, scatter themselyes over 
the verdant lawn which spreads itself out to where 
the wood becomes more dense and impenetrable. 
The lawn itself is plentifully strewed with coffee- 
houses ; and the happy hundreds seat themselves 
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under shady awnings, or on the green herbage, 
beneath a damp of trees, enjoying their ices, cof*- 
lee, and segarsi till twilight calls- them to the 
theatre, with not a thought about to-morrow, and 
scarcely a reminiscence of yesterday* But though 
the extremity of this main alley be the bonndflry 
of the excursions of the fashionable world, it is only 
the beginning of the more rural and tranq^ por- 
tion of the Frater. The forest becomes thicker ; 
there are no more straight lines of horse-chestnuts ; 
the numerous alleys wind their way unconstrained 
through the forest-maze, now leading you along, 
in art^cial twilight, beneath anoTerarohing canopy 
of foliage, and now terminating in some verdant 
and tranquil spot, like those on which fiiiriee de- 
light to dance ; now bringing you to the brink of 
some pure rivulet, which tri<£le8 along unsuspect- 
ingly, to be lost in ihe mighty Danube, and now 
stopping you on the shady banks of the "fygnifc- 
cent river itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VIENNA. 

ft 

'AMUSEMENTS AND MANNERS — RELIGION— 

GOVERNMENT* 

A STRIKING peouliarity of the Austrian capi- 
tA ties in the diversity of character which it eSUd- 
hits* The empire is a most heterogeneous one ; 
the provinces which compose it do not differ more 
from each other in geographical situation, thaa 
they do in language and national chanM^er ; and 
the higher ranks in all of them are perpetually 
making the common capital the place either of a 
temporary sojourU) or of their continued residence* 
The joyous and happy Austrian, always pleased 
with himself, and inclined to do all he can to please 
^very hody else, looks with much indifference on 
die proud step, the gallant hearing, and magnifi- 
cent parade of the hmghty Hungarian, who, full 
of imagined superiority, and, what is stranger still, 
of imagined superiority iif political rights, ♦ makes 

.' * The HttSgariAa nobles (and every maD calls himself 

noble who is not an absolute slave, a mere adtcriptUitis 

gMtsy place their pride in the political constitution of their 
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the Btreeto resound with the clattering of his chU 
yakoos spurs, even thongh he should never movni 
a horse. The Bohemian hrings along with him 
both more real feeling and greater mental activity. 

eountr3r, which they call a free one, and which I have 
heard them often set above that of Britain. The emperor , 
say they, cannot exact a farthing or a man from ua, or an- 
pose a single law upon us, wit£)Ht our own permission* 
This is a most ignorant BoastI Theconstitution of Hun- 
gary is, till this day, one of the most oppressive oligarchies 
tiiat Europe has seen, m6di mwt mischievous, beoaoae 
much less enlightened^ than the destroyed oligarchy of 
Veaip^. It is perfectly true, that the aristocracy can coiu 
trol the monarcli in every thing; hiit thed, itis'eqtianv 
true, that nobody cai^ control them, and that all beneatn 
them have only to obey. The king of Hungary is, indeed, 
only its^first magistrate $ but its nobility are desjMKs, and 
its people have neither rights noi voice» This is peculiarly . 
true of the rural population, who arp stiD the most degra- 
ded and maltreated in Europe, and just in consequence of 
die boasted Hungarian constitution. If Hungary had been ' 
Without this constitution, Maria ThoKsa, Joseph, and jUp* 
pokl, could have done muc^ more good than tti^ actually 
succeeded in ef&cting. There have been many liberal and 
^lightened despots, but the world has not yet seen a Ufdff 
of enlightened and liberal despots. A learned penon ^■ 
Vienna related to me the following circnmstaoce, of iriiklt 
he was tti eye-witness* He bad gone down into Hungary 
|o pend. a tew, days with one of its most respectable noble- 
men. Taking a walk with the Count, one afternoon, over' 
part of the grounds, they came upon some peasants wbv 
were enjoying their own rustic amusements* The Ctmnt 
Imagined thet one of them did not notice him, as he pass^, 
ed, with sufficient humility ; he immediately sent a boy to 
jiis house for some servants, and, so soon as they appeared,' 
ordered them to seize, bind, and lash the poor man. Hirf 
^orders were instantly executed. W , thunderstruck at 
the causeless barbarity, intreated the Count to put an ted 
>t such a puiushment for so trivial an ofience, if it wae 
one at all. The answer was ; " What ! do you interoedf 
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The Pole^ while lie mingles amoog them, ^hows^ 
^ven in his pleasares, a degree of solemnity and 
Teserve, and still manifests the melancholy feeling 
lOf the loss of national independence. The Italian 
«ahjectdof the empire join in the crowd. I^ business 
or curiosity has brought them to the capiud, they 
.walk among the people, cautious and tacituni} 
perfectly aware with what jealousy they are re4 
garded, and that spies are watching erery stef% 
and listening to every word. If they are in plao^ 
or are come to seek place, they laud the b^nefi4 
cence, prudence, and patriotism of the Austrian 
Government of Italy with a servility which is des« 
pieable, or exaggerate the vices of their own couu-^ 
try, and speak with a forgetfulne8st)f its .true ho4 
nour and welfare, which is utterly detestable. - i 
«. But all these varieties of popuLeition join in the 
universal love of enjoyment of the native Vien« 
nese, and assist in swelling the stream of disso^ 
luteness and pleasure which is unceasingly h61d> 
ing its way through the Austrian capital. Vienna^ 
with a population not exceeding three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, supports five theatres, com* 
paratively a much greater number than is found 
necessary to minister to the amusement of London; 
Three of them are in the suburbs, and belong to 
private proprietors ; the two othei's, which * ard 
both in the city, are Imperial property. There i$ 
no architectural merit about them externidly ; ini> 
temally they are gaudy. £ach of the companies 

for such a brute ? He is no nol)Ieman. That these people 
may not thfaik any body cares about them, give him twenty 
move, my lads, in honour of W_« ;" affd they were ad- 
nunitteKd. .4 
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lias a walk of its 4>wn. The Burg'J^eatrt^ §r 
Court Theatre, which forms part of the pabGe, la 
appropriated entirely to the regular drama; its 
iMords are trodden only hy tragedy and comedy^ 
and Bometimea by that mixed spedes called Sekau^ 
mdy or Spectacle, which is neither the oine nor 
the other, has frequently something of both, and, 
as its name imports, is a banquet for the eyea, m* 
iher than an entertainment for fancy or feeiUiig; 
3road yulgar farce is not often admitted, but Ins 
found refuge, and flourishes luxuriantly, in the anb* 
nibs. The performers are at least on a lerel with 
those of Berlin, but their tragic declamation is 
tiresome and monotonous. They are perpetually 
ranting ; the pidiHc taste is not sufficiency pore. 
Comedy is much better off, both in the actors^ 
and in wbit is to be acted ; for, after all, with the 
eoBoeptson of Schiller, German tragedy is deficient 
in true dramatic stuff ; it deala more in situation 
and imagery than in character and passion« It 
would, be diflMsnit, indeed, to produce any thing 
like a 16n|^ list of comedies which could stand the 
teat of stnct criticism, but what country can pro^ 
dnce such a list ? lliere is only one School for 
ScandaL Peo]^e go to a comedy to lauffh heartSy 
at the follies of other people ; and if these folliea 
be 80 represented as that sensible and well*bred 
persons can enjoy the ridicule, the theatre will be 
filled, in defiance of critics. Now, of such pieces;, 
which, though not displaying a great deal of dra* 
matic genius, yield a great deal of amusement^ 
the German stage has a large quantity. To say 
nothing of the endless Kotzebue, Ifland produced 
no fewer than forty-eight pieces, Jlinger twenty* 
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^ht. Madam Wewaenthiini, still on actress on 
the yienna stage, between twenty and thirty, and 
Schroder about thirty. Ziegler, too, a retired per^ 
fcHrmer^ has written much, bat not well* His pieces 
are generally serions and showy, excessively duU» 
finll of rodomontade, and devoid of character. 
His comedies are miserable, and he has written ad 
essay to prove that Shakspeare's Hamlet is a 
l>adly drawn character. 

Civil tragedy, if it be allowable to borrow the 
German expression, that is, tragedy founded on 
the misfortane^ of persons in private situations, is 
much more cultivated, and much more popular, in 
Germany than with us. The Gramester an4 
George Barnwell belong to this class; but the 
Germans have a host of ^em. Ifland wrote much 
in this way, but is often dull and tedious ; his 
scenes are firequently mere alternations of set rhe* 
torical speeches, which plain and sensible dtizeni 
piever talk to each other. Vienna possesses an 
actor, an old man, of the name of Koch, who is 
inimitable in this branch of the drama. I never 
knew an actor draw so many tears from an audi- 
ence as this man does, when he pla)rs the worthy 
broken-hearted father, borne down by the disso- 
inteness or the crimes of a' son, as in the Verbre" 
€hen aus JBhre, * 

' Altogether, however, the prevailing taste is for 
show and noise ; SchUler's Maid of Orieans'wift 
always attract a greater audience than his Death 
4>f Wallelistein. So little accurate are they evetf 
ia this their favourite taste, that the grossest vio<^ 
4atiQn of Costume arid sense are frequently conft* 
mtted without being eren remaiked. In the MM 

q2 
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^ Orleant, Dimois takes the pbc« of the km^^ 
who stands beside fainiy fw the purpose of essay-* 
iag whether Johanna will detect die ebeat, anil 
thus proFo her divine mission. In the B«rg Tfae«<* 
\x»9 Donois seated himself on .the throne, hdcon' 
Tared, and in a very ordinary dress ; Charles stoecl 
by» in bonnet and plume, and robed in the er» 
Viined purple. Johanna must have been very s31y 
indeed to have blundered. More pardonable, but 
•till more langlmbie, are the absurdities which 
frequently occur in pieces that deal with foreign 
customs/ In Ziegler's Parteiwuihy the scene «f 
tWhich is laid in England during the Republic, u 
jury makes its appearance on the stage in « cri- 
ninal trial. It consists of six persons^ ; they are 
robed in the professional uniform of gowns and 
wigs, and talk most constitutionally of the danger 
of losing their pHiees as jurymen, if they give a 
verdict against the ruling party. The Sheriff pre- 
sides, though Chief-Justice Coke has come dowa 
on purpose to hold the commission. ' His Lord-^ 
•hip sits at the table, as crown counsel, and final- 
ly charges the jury. The censor knew well, diat 
•uch a representation of triid by jury could not be 
infectious. 

The. finest productions of the German Muse 
are wofully spoiled, likewise, by the scissors of 
the censor. Not only is every thing omitted which 
di^leases the Ugotry of the priesthood^ or the 
despotism of the government, but alterations are 
made for which no earthly reason can be assiga'- 
edy except a v»y silly sensibility and mawkirii sea^ 
tuneatalism. To exclude dangerous idea's about 
M«rty and the House of Hapsburgh, Williaiiii 
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Tell is 80 niMtvbly maagledy that the play loses 
ail eonneumi. SehiUer, ia his Robb^^ made 
Chalks Moor and his brother sons of the old man c 
in Vienna they are conrerted into nephewe ; for 
want of filial afifeetion, forsooth, is something too 
lunnible to be brought on the stage. With so lit^ 
tie consistency is the alteration carried ^rongb^ 
that Charles, after he has spoken about his uncle 
tfarongh four acts, in the fifth calk Heaven and 
fidl together to avenge the mistreatment of his 
ikther. The mmik who comes to the hannt of the 
banditti, as ambassador of the magistracy, and who 
makes, to be sure, a ridicnloas enough figure, is 
dianged into a lawyer ; for, why should the cloth 
be koghed at ? as if ridiculous priests were not 
St least eonally numerous with ridieulotts jurisoon- 
aultSy and as ii the danger of teadiing people to 
laugh at law and justice by the one exhibition, 
were not just as great as the danger of teaching 
ifaem to laugh at religion by the otiier. The lying 
«eeonnt brought to the old man of the death of 
Charles represents him to hare fidlen in the battle 
of Prague (Kolin) in the Seven Years' War. Now, 
the Austrians have so little pleasure in recollect- 
ing the Seven Years' War, that, on their stage, 
the whde action is thrown back to the days of 
'King Matthias, and Charles is made to fall in bat- 
tle against the Mussulmen. 
- The ve^ ballets and operas are watched over 
with the same jealous care. It is very ridiculous 
to be so liiia-skinned, and not at all prudent to 
ahow itr The Emperor seems to think so him- 
aisliP. When I was in Vienna, a drama appeared, 
iDer TagAefMj founded on the current anecdotp 
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of Fted^ck the Gi^t, in the S^yen Years' Wat, 
having compelled an officer whom he had delect* 
ed writiBg to hlB wife by eandle^Ught, though a 
general order had tieen issued prohibiting fires o^ 
lights after snniiet, to add, in a postscript, << To- 
morrow I am to be shot for a breach of ^Inty," 
and having actually put him to deaths The piece 
instantly made a great < noise, for theve "were bat* 
ties in it ; but much more, from the admirable 
personification which the actor (who was likewise 
4he author) gave of the Prussian monarch. Those 
vtho still recollected Frederick were hmried awa^ 
by the illusion^ The Emperor saw it, and was de* 
l^hted ; and, on leaving his box, said to one of the 
noblemen who attended him, ^^ Now, I am glad 
that I have seen it, for, do you hear, they will be 
for prohibiting it immediately"— -alluding to ita 
connexion with the Seven Years' Wiff. 
. The other court theatre, called, frond its situa^ 
lion, the theatre of the Carintbian Gate, is pro«> 
perly the opa»-house. The representations given 
in it are extelusively operas and ballets. NowheriK 
are the one or the other got up with greater splea» 
dour and expense than here, for it would be diffi*- 
cult to fiftd in Europe a public so extravigantly 
fond of theatrical music and theatrical daneing as 
that of Vienna* The public taste runs much more 
in these two channels than in that of ; the regular 
•dranOL Melpomene and. Thalia are even plunder- 
ed of Iheir hard-eamed gains to supply the extn^ 
vagaace of their meretrieio,a8 sisters. The expen- 
sea of the opera and ballet are so enormooa, that 
the income of the theatre, at least under the im^ 
•perial Section, basal ways been defiden^ and has 
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«itBttoirBd sp the guns made on llie regohr 
4aaauu Ttns Ins «t last indnoed the goTwiniieiit 
to put them into psi^ntte haads. A lease of the 
th^tre was giren to a Neapolitan in 1823. He 
OBBiediatelf nosed die ^oesV and made ^e Vi- 
«miese sidky ; iw thcB prodneed an Itidian eem^ 
pony, with Rossimiat its head, and theor amgiag 
•made the Vieaaese enthnsiastically Inoitic. 

Of tiie theatres in die sahnrtis, that on the 
Visona hdds idauMt ^ ssnie rank with «i im^ 
penal dwalve. itis theproperty efaHaaganaa 
jraUeman, whoy eqnally unfo r tu nate in his managefe 
sient » the ooort, gare it in lease to the same en« 
^erprisii^ Italian who took the -opoa-hoaseb It is 
4ihe SMist d^ant theatre in VieBaa. Its hoards 
flBdmit ev«ry thing, the dnuMa, melo-dramay fatce, 
opera, faalkt, tniEt itself and its performers are fit^ 
ted only for »ese spectacles. That is the padi in 
whiefa it finds no livid, for its machinery surpass^ 
es all odiers* ^ You will find," said die pin^rie- 
tor to me when aiTitag me to visit it^ ** you will 
find as many ropes and pulleys as in one of your 
el^m of war/'-i— a woAil recoinmi^dadon of a thea^ 
tre. It possessed, till rery lately, a department of 
the hallet which was unique in Europe. The hal^ 
kt^master had educated nearly two hundred chil* 
diBn, hoys and gkls, into a regular co^jw die baUei, 
Even when diey were dimnissed, (in 1822,) the 
greatest number of diem did not exceed twelve, 
many of ^m not eight years of age. The ballets 
oomposed for diem were extremely appropriate, 
heiag taken chiefly from stories of spirits and en- 
chantments, in which the young dsmcers appear* 
ed as fairies or hobgoblins. On the coramencem^it 
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x>i the Heir managemimty Hm aginary of dniciii|^ 
and immorality was BnppresBed, on the argent r^ 
commendatiota, it was mntenaUy said, of we £nr- 
press herself. 

Hie theatre in the «abni1> called the Leopold- 
atadt, thongh private property, is the tme nation*' 
bI theatre of Anstria^ the favoorite of the middling 
and lower classeS) and not aligfated even by the 
more cultivated. It is devoted entirely to mirth 
and song, but the jokes and chaincter of the pieceb 
are throaghont Austrian. The biroadest iJAroeand 
most extravagant caricatnre, exaggerated paroiiKeB> 
and the wildest lairy inventions, areall made the 
vehicle of humour and satire, whiclrwdidd sc8rae«> 
ly be understood anywhere else, for they are ge^i 
aeraUy founded on some local and temporary in^ 
terest, full of allusions to the parsing, follies of 
Vienna, and written in the broad national dialect 
of the Austrian common people. One must be an 
Austrian to enjoy them. They are in a great mea* 
fcure lost to a stranger, as well from the local al* 
Insions, as from the lanffuage* The performem 
correspond perfectly to the plays. It is their Int^ 
ainess to o'erstep the modesty of nature ; bnt» in 
their own way, some of them are masters. Sohaa* 
ter is folly as great a man in Vienna as Matthew^ 
is at home. The humour is no dc^bt brsAdand 
extravagant^ and frequently indecent ; but atill H 
is national and chatacteristic, and the Auatrians 
are llie only people of Germany who possess any 
thing of the kind. They have even some talent at 
caricature-making, but the two great dq[Mirtmenli 
of that satirical art, public men and private acaa* 
dal, are shut against thenu They are fond of pan- 
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liiiigy But their laagoage is too rich for it, A ce* 
leftnrated ackocate is at present the Coryphana 
both of the bar and the pnnstera. 
' The Viennese take to themiBelyes the reputation, 
df bdngthe most musical public in Europe ; and 
this is the only part of their character about 
ifinch they display mnch jealousy or anxiety. So 
Idng^ as it is granted that they can produce among 
their citizens agreater nundber of decent performers 
OB the violin oe piano than any other capital) they 
bam no earthly objection to have it siud that they 
can likewise produiee a greater number of block- 
heads and debaqchees. They are fond of music, and. 
ift« good perfomers ; but it is more a habit than a 
natutd inclination. Of all the people in Germa- 
ny, universal as the love of music is among them, 
dfe Bohemians appear to draw most directly from 
nature. Every Bohemian seems to be bom a mu*. 
Mcian t he takes to an instrument as naturally as. 
to walking or ieating^ and it gradually becomes as 
necessary to him as either. In sunmier and au- 
tumn, you cannot walk out in the evening, in any. 
part of the country, without hearing concerts per- 
formed even by the peasantry with a precision 
^ich practice, no doubt, always can give, but 
likewise with a richness and justness of expression 
which practice alone cannot give. Gyrowetz and 
Wranitzky, the best known among the living na-, 
ttve composers of the empires, and deservedly ad- 
mired, above all, for their ballet music, are both 
Bohemians. All these honours the Viennese place, 
upon their own head. A capital in which amuse-, 
ment is the great object of every body's pursuit, 
is ahmys the place where a. musician, be be com\ 
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poser or performer, wiH gam meet money** Evesf 

mttB of reputalioci eeeks his forfenne in Vienna ;aiMl 

its citlfeensy nmning over a lisl of great nanM8» 

efxpeet yon should alloar their eity to be the soul 

of music, and mnsie the sonl of their dty. They 

hare had within their walk Mosart, Haydn, Beel* 

faoTen, and Hummel ; they have still aaioo^ ihtm 

Salieri, Gyrowetas, and Gi^nek ; but not one of 

tibese belongs, to Austria. That a man was horn 

and reared in Bdbemia or Huiq;ary^ instead of 

Austria, does not merely mean that be bela^ga to 

a particular geographical difisioft of the saaM ent- 

pire. In turn of mind, in manner in laa^piaga, 

llie Austrian is as different ftom the Bobemiaa or 

Hungarian, as from the Pole or Dalmatian. \m^ 

nky is by no means a general &iMng of the Aus* 

tnans, any more than of the other German tribea ; 

but when they attempt to disprove the B^notian 

character which the common eomitry has fixed 

upon them, they not uairsqaently jiMt give new 

proofe how well it is deserved. I have seen a 

**" Review of the Literature of Anuria" in a re* 

spectable periodical of Vienna, in which the an* 

thor, to su^ort the honomr of his country agaioat 

the wits of the north, actually stuck into his noae* 

gay of Austrian weeds all that had blossomed, dtt- 

ring the preceding twenty years, from the moutha 

of the Po to the foot of the Simplcm. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in the ge» 
neral diffusion of dilletanteism, and that, loo, ae- 
companied by a degree of practical pioficieney 
which rises far above mediocrity, Vienna has no 
superior. Wherever cards, those sworn eneaaiea 
of every thing like amusement or lightnesn of 
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hmttf tboM vntoeial maaln of iiifti{Mdlty and tti- 
dion, doiio(iiitradeiipontbeirpmBte]Mrlie»or 
iuaily ctrdey onuic is tbe never-iuliog monree* 
Coseert-playiniP is their grattt detigfat, as well as 
their great exoellenoe, and hence that 'hdmafable 
aeenraey €i ear which is so ebeerraUe in the Vi- 
enneeew So eooo as a hay has fingers fit for Uie 
taak, hohetakes himself to an iaatmnient ^— 4aid 
duly alas I is frequently the only part of his ed6» 
Satimi diat is followed out with umch perMTeranoe 
or sveeees. fVom the inoment he is in any degree 
manior of hb ins^pnncnt, he plan in concert. A 
tenily of sons and daaghtets who cannot get np 
8 very respectable concert, on a BMment's notice^ 
9t9 cnii^rerB of the ground cm the bonks of the 
Daiiube. This praetice neceoearily gives a high 
degree of.predMon in execntieny and, to a certaiii 
OKtMit, even delkaey of ear ; but still all this is in 
As Viennese only a habit, and a very artificial 
oner They may become more accurate perionnen 
than the citizens and peasantry of the souths but 
liny will nevser feel the influence of ^ sweet 
sounds'' widi half the energy and volnptuousnesa 
trl^eh they infuse into the Italian. The enjoy* 
asent of ^e former is confined to the powers of 
llio instrument, the hitter carries the notes within 
himserlf into regions of feeling beyond the direct 
reach of string or voice ; the one would be lost in 
ifco singer, tho <yther would foiget the singer in 
the music* Go to an opera in any provindal town 
of Ita>y. In the pit yon will probably find your- 
self surrounded, I do not say by tradesmen and 
iftopkeepers, but by velturinos, porters^ and la* 
bourers* Yet you urill easily ^scover, that what 
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to the nine noi-t of peiWMis in any other ooimtry 
would be at best tiroeomei if not lidicoloiis, ia-to 
them an entertainment of pore feeing. Yon will 
mark how eagerly they follow the expresaioa of 
the melody and harmony ; you will hear them cdm 
ticise the music and the musicians with no less 
warmth, and with far more judgment (becanae it 
Is a thing much more within their reach) than Oua 
pot-house politicians debate on the Reform of tho 
British Parliament. Is it not owing to this inherent 
natnial capacity of undrastandiogand speaking tha 
language in which music addresses U8» that Italiaa 
singers ha^e maintained their pre-eminence; in £u* 
rope since operas were first known ? In erery .cap 
pital of the Continent, and even among oursebres^ 
there are native voices as good, improved by as 
atudioiis industry, managed with as much practi- 
cal skill, and accompanied by as great theoreticd. 
knowledge, as ever crossed the Alps. Yet they 
never produce the same effect in any music that 
jises above mediocrity. 

: All this has nothing to do with the comparativici 
merits of the music of Italy and Germany. Great 
composers, like great poets, are the same every 
where. They areall made of the same stufEL The 
musical taste of the Viennese has been formed and 
saved by the purity of their great composers. la 
their love of practical excellence, they would have 
run into the heartless rattling, the capricdosy and 
bizarrerie of the French school ; but the admiral 
bly good taste of their masters has always kept 
them within due bounds. People who reckon it 
almost a misfortune not to be able to bum Don 
Giovanni, or the Creation, without book^ are in 
little danger of falling into extravagancies* . , 

8 
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' ' Bei^oren is llie inost celelnvM of tbelivmg 
Qomposers in Vieima, and, in certain departmenta, 
the foremost of his day.* Thong^ not an M inan^ 
he is loBt to society in consequence of his eactrem^ 
deafiiesB, which has rendered him almost nnsocial; 
•The neglect* of his person which he exhibits pvek 
iiim a somewhat wild appearaDce. His features 
are strong and prominent ; his eye is full of mde 
<energy ; his hairj which neither comb nor scissor* 
ijeem Ur hare Visited for years, overdbadows Ms 
i)road brow in a quantity and confusion to whidi 
«inly the snakes round a Gorgon's head offer a paf 
nlleL His general behaviour does not ill accord 
with the unpromising exterior. Except wh^n he 
is among his chosen Mends, kindliness or affability 
are not his characteristics. The total loss of hear* 
ing has deprived him of all the pleasure which so* 
ciety can give, and perhaps soured his temper. He 
used to frequient a particular cellar, where ne spent 
the evening in a comer, beyond the reach of all 
the chattering and disputation of a public room^' 
drinking wine and beer, eating cheese and red 
herrings, and studying tthe newspapers. One even- 
ing a person took a seat near him whose connte«« 
nanee did not please him« He looked hard at the 
stranger, and spat on the floor as if he had seen a 
toad ; then glanced at the newspaper, then again 
at the intruder, and spat again, his hair bristling 
gradually into more sha^y ferocity, tillh^ closed 
^e alternation of spitting and staring, by fairly 
exclaiming, <' What a scoundrelly phiz I" and rush- 
ing out of the room. Even among his oldest 

* Beethoven has died since this was written. He died, 
moreover, in want, amid a people who pretend to be the 
most .devoted worshippers or music and musicians. 
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Mends he uott belnuiKnirod likra Way^^ 
He has alfrayt a emdl paper book with hm, and 
what oonTenation takes place ia carried on in wri^ 
lang. In this, too, altlioagh it is not lined, lie inv 
atandyjots down any mnsical idea whicli atiikei 
Urn. ^eae notes woald be utterly nninteUi|^bto 
even to another mnsidan, for they have thna no 
eomparati?« Talno ; he alone has in hia ownrnkid 
the thread by vHiieh he brings oat of thn labyrinth 
of dels and cifdes the rioheBt and ummI aatoond^ 
ing hamonies. The moment he is iseated at the 
pianoy he is evidently nnconsoions that there la 
any thing in existence bnt himsdtf and las inatni^ 
HMnt; and, considering how yery deaf he i% it 
oeems impossible that he ahould hear all he playaL 
Accordingly, when playing yery jMeuM^ he oftisn 
does not bring ont a single note, tie hears it him« 
self in the ** mind*s ear.'' While his eye, and the 
almost imperceptible motion of hk fingers, ahow 
that he is Allowing ont the strain in his own eoni 
Arongh all its dying gradations, the instrtuneot ia 
actually as dumb as tne mnsidan is deaf* 

I have heard him play; but to faring him ao lar 
required some management, so great ia his horror 
of bdng any thing l£e exhibited. Had he been 
plainly aaked to do- the company ihat fiurour, he 
would haye fiatly refused ; he had to be dieated 
into it. Eyeryperson left the room^ except Beeth04 
yen and the master of the house, one of his most 
intimate acquaintances. These two carried on a 
conyersation in the paper-book about bank atock* 
The gentleman, as if by chance, struck the keys 
of the open piano, beside which they were sitti;|g, 
gradually began to run oyer one of Beethoyen's. 
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Mm "CotfipofiitioiiSy made a ifaoiMahd eittfrs, 4ind 
spee\]ily blundered one passage so tfaoroughlyy that 
the comfKifier condescended to stretch out hii bted 
and put him right. It was enough ; the hand wa» 
<m the piano ; his companion immediately left hini^' 
^n some pretext, and joined the rest of the com-. 
:pany^ who in the next room, from which they could 
see and hear every thing, were patiently waiting 
the issue of this tiresome conjuraticm. BeethoTOn/ 
left alone, seated himself at the piano. At first he 
only struck now and then a few hurried and inteif- 
rupted notes, as if afraid of being detected in » 
crime ; but gradually he forgot every thing els^ 
and ran on during half an hour in a fantasy, in a 
Btyle extremely varied, and marked, above iJl, by 
the most abrupt transitions. The amateurs were 
j0iraptured ; to the uninitiated it was more iiite* 
resting to observe how the music of the man's soul 
passed over his countenance. He seems to feel the 
Jbold, the commanding, and the impetuoud, more 
.than what is soothing or gentle* The muscles of 
the face swell, and its veins start out ; the Wild eye 
jrolls doubly wild ; the mouth quivers, and Beetho- 
.Ten looks Hke a wizard, overpowered by the de-^ 
mons whom he himself has called up. 

There is a musical society in Vienna, consisting 
4)i nearly two thousand members^ by far the great* 
est part of whom are merely amateurs. Many of 
them are ladies ; even a princess figm-es in the ciU 
talogue as a singer, for no person is admitted ail 
active member who is not able to take a part, vo- 
<al or instrumental, in a concert. They 6eem to 
expend more ingenuity in inventing neiv instru^ 
ments than in improving the manufacture of known 

r2 
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OMB. I imve liewd BeedMivii MT) thftt Ite IbliiidI 
tto pianos BO good as thoMnade in London. Ererf 
body knows the Hanaonica, at least byname; bnf 
wbat will the reader say to tbe Phys-hannonicaj 
the Ditanadasis, the XanorjAica, the FumveloA^ 
eon, the Dandica, the Amphiona ? Considering 
how for the Anstrians are behind in most things 
hi which a people onght to be ashamed of beii^ 
behindi it is a thousand pities that pursnito of 
higher utility and respectability cannot obtain from 
^em a greater share of the industry and perseve^^ 
lance which so many of them display in the aoqni* 
sition of this el^;ant accomplishment. They hayd 
an excellent opera, and that is sufficient to con<^ 
sole them for the hetj that in the whole range of 
German literature, a literature, youngas itis, stnd<> 
ded with so many bright names, there is not a singte 
mat man whom Austria can claim as her own. 
In Vienna, with three hundred thousand inhaHt^ 
ants, there are thirty booksellers^ four circuklln^ 
libraries, sixty-fi^e piano-forte makers, and da»* 
eing-halis without number. 

Many of these dancing-halls are institutions for 
infamous, purposes* They belong to private ]»u^ 
prietors, who are always innkeepers. On the eye»* 
mg of every Sunday, and generally of every great 
religious festival, when every body is idle and seek^ 
ifig amusement, these congregations are opened ill 
the suburbs as well as in the city. The balls given 
in them are less or more merely a pretext for 
bringing worthless persons together. The pric^ 
of admission is extremely low, for the scounckeliy 
landlord speculates on the consumption of wins 
and eatables during the evenings In more cases 
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iIhui oae, die dbject is 80 Httle eoAcenfed} thai fe- 
flHJes are adnriUed grads ; and the faiAd-billy winch 
Usee the price of admisBioii for gentlemen at four- 
pence or nzpence, addsy with a verf appropriate 
mfpiywpBflkuFrauenaammierisiJrey. Itisthuib 
Ihat these inatitations, by fdraifihing opportnnitjPy 
wd inflaming the paanons at so dieap a rate^ dtf* 
fiue the poison of lioentioasness among the malei 
of the midcUe and lower orders. As to the ladies, 
•gain, those who aspire at being sought instead of 
seeking^ ^ose who c<msider themselyes as form- 
ing the aristocvacf of their own commnnityy and 
die Corinthian capital of prostitution, carefully 
EToid all such intercourse with their more vulgar 
aisten* In this they show a wiser feeling of dig- 
nity and reserve than their betters. In external 
behaviooTy however, these lost creatures are per- 
haps the most decent in Europe. Yon run no risk 
tif being even addressed, much less of being at- 
tacked with the gross depravity of Covent Gar« 
den or the Palais Royal. 

How do the rest of the ladies, then, behave in 
Vienna ? Really, generally speaking, not much 
better. There cannot be a more dissolute city — 
one where female virtue is less prized, and, there- 
fore, less frequent. A total want of principle, the 
love of pleasure, and the love of finery, are so uni- 
versally diffused, that wives and daughters, in not 
only what we would call comfortable, but even 
affluent circumstances, do not shrink from increa- 
sing the means of their extravagance by forgetting 
th^ duty. They sacrifice themselves, not so 
much from inclination, as from interest. Yon will 
probably find in Naples or Rome as many faith- 
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iebs wives,' wlio axer so firom a IfHttpfidiiy and vi^ 
.mble likinffy as in Vienna; but you inll wMGad 
so many who throw away their honoiir from the 
Jove of gain. The advantage seems to be «ei the 
side of the Italian. Worthless as both are, eyen 
a passing liking is something less degrading thaia 
the mere infamous calculation of pounds, shiilioge^ 
And pence, without even the eiicuse of poverty. 
The girls of the lower classes grow up to lifcen* 
tiousness ; the rage for dress and luxury is no lees 
strong among them than among th^ supmors^ 
and though it certainly looks like a harsh judginent^ 
it is not too much to say, as a general tmtb, that; 
from the time they are capable of feeling thid love 
of show and easy living, they consider their per** 
son as the fimd that is to supply the meatas of its 
gratification. It is not seduction; it is juet tf 
matter of sale ; nor are mothers ashamed to be the 
brokers of their daughters. There is no want of 
purchasers. The most famous, or rather infamdnsf 
is Prince Kaunitz.* He is said to possess a gal« 
lery of purchased beauties, that might stand by 
the side of an Eastern seraglio. This was nol 
enough. The infantine years of some of his vie** 
tims produced frightful charges against him. Aik 
incensed father, disregarding the danger of accu^ 
sing a powerful man, complained directly to the 
Emperor. The Emperor instantly ordered Kau* 
nitz to be imprisoned, and proceeded against cri- 
minally. He had been in prison nearly two months 
when I left Vienna, and the inquiry was not yet 

* Surdy there U no indelicacy in mentioning the namtf 
of 8 princely debauchee, whose conduct had beoome thf 
subject of investigation in a couxt of criminal justitiis» j 
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finhhed* The VieimeBe/fadweTer, though a littl« 
ABtmmded 9t the uncommon idea of a high noble* 
man bemg aetoally imprisoned for crimes not po^ 
litical} socm recoyered thdr senses ; and every body 
beliered hn pmiidiment wonld be-^a prohibition 
to appear at court, and an order to reside for a 
while on his estates in the country. 

lihe quantity of lioentionsness is commonly 
amallest in the middle class of a people. It is not 
■o in Vienna, at least among the men. To hear 
the nonchalauce ^tfa which a party of respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers sp^ of their amonrs, 
yon would think them dissolute bachelors ; yet 
they ai« husbands and fathers, and^ provided all ciiw 
cumstances of public scandal be ayoided, it never 
enteric their heads that their conduct has any thing 
hEtpr&pet in it. Every one, male und female, 
bears most ChrisUanly with erery other. All this 
leadi to a strange mixture of soaety, particularly 
<m public occasions, in a Baden assembly-room, 
it is nothing uncommon to see worthless women 
elbowing tne Ardiduehesses of Austria. Here 
walks the Empress, and there a couple of gented 
frail ones from Viemia. It is perfectly true, that 
it is a ball-room, and the ticket costs only eighteen* 
|ienee ; and, as worthy women say^ faow can we 
prevent them from coming, when they pay tbeir 
money ? But thither virtuous women do go, 
knowmg perfectly well beforehand the sort of so- 
dety witn which they will infallibly be mixed up* 
The gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves 
under much restraint. I have seen noblemen, in 
the |H«sence of the court, flutter for a while round 
the more diatingmshed of these creatures, and. then 
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fetnm to flntW round the raaildfl b§ BonoAr. It ift 

in Tain tbat their Imperial Majesties are ^K»tle«s 

in their life and conyeraation ; it does not go be*' 

-3rond themselves; the public mind is vitiated 

through and through ; they are surrounded by a 

mass of corruption, much too dense to be pene* 

4rated l>y the light of any single example.* 'A 

wealthy foreigner, genendly resident in. Vienna, 

the companion of princes and ministers, used te 

drive his mistress into the Prater before the ad^r 

miring and envious eyes of all the world. The 

girl had what in this country would be called the 

impudence to invite most of the ministeiB and 

eorps diplomatique to a ball ; and they had. what i^ 

this country would be called the forgetfidnesa of 

character to go* Prince Mettenuch being asked 

.by a foreign minister whether he intended to g€|^ 

archly answered, ** Why, I would rather like te 

'aee the thing ; but, you know, it might hurt one's 

xhaiacter hcare 1" When it wasproposed to Joseph 

IL to build licensed brothels, the £mperor said^ 

*** The walls would cost me nothing, but the ex« 

pense of roofing would be ruinousy for it would 

just be necessary to put a roof, over the whole 

«ity/* The hospitals andprivato sick-rooms of 

Vienna teem with proofs now mercifully Firovi- 

* Munich is, at least, not worse than Vienna, for noL> 
'ihinff can be worse ; and from a statement in tbe Ham« 
bnr^ Correspondent, in May 1821, it appears that 304 
•Intimate children were bom ia Munich, in the first thie^ 
months of that year, and 307 ill^timate diildren. If to 
the acknowledged illegitimate we add thoBe of the osten- 
sibly legitimate, who have no other claim to the title thui 
the maxim, pater est quern nuptiee demonttrani^ what a id 
■tdt comes out as to the morality of these capitals I i 
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d^iice acted) when it placed the quickeilver mines 
of Idria in a province destined to fonn part of an 
empire of whicb Vienna was to be the capital, 
i This, with the general want of manly and in- 
4)qpendent feeling, of which it is merely a modifi* 
cation, is the worst point in the character of the 
Viennese ; setting aside this unbounded lore of 
pleasure, and the disinclination to rigorous indus« 
try, either bodily or intellectual, that necessarily 
accompanies it, they are honest, affectionate, and 
obliging people. There is some weakness, how* 
e!rer> in their fondness for being honoured with 
high-sounding forms of address. This disposition 
toAy be expected, in some degree or other, in every 
eountrywhere the received forms of society and 
Boodes of thinking give every thiog to rank, and 
nethiDg to character ; but nowhere is it carried to 
Such an extravagant length as in Vienna, prodn-* 
eing even solecisms in language. Every man who 
holds any public office, should it be merely that of 
an under clerk, on a paltry salary of forty pounds 
ft-*year, must be gratified by hearing his title, not 
his name ; and, if you have occasion to write to 
such a person, you must address him, not merely 
as a clerk, but as, *^ Imperial and Royal Clerk," 
in such and such an '^ Imperial and Royal Office." 
Even absent persons, when spoken of^ are gene<* 
tally designated by their official titles, however 
humble and tmmeaning these may be. The ladies 
are not behind in asserting their claims to honorary 
appellations. All over Germany, a wife insists 
on taking the official title of her husband, with a 
feminine termination. There is Madame General** 
ess, Madame Privy-councitloress, Madam Chiefs 
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book-keeperessy and a hundred. Others. InYieimay 
a shopkeeper's wife will not be well pleiised with 
any thing under Gnadige FraUy Gnicious Madam, 
It is eqiudly common, and still more absurd, for 
both sexes to prefix van (of), the symbol of jMm 
bility, to the simamoy as if the latter were the name 
of an estate. A dealer in pickles or pipeJieadsb 
for instance, whose name may happen to be Mr 
Charles, must be called, if yon wnh to be polite^ 
Mr of Charles, and his helpmate Mrs of Coarlee* 
Kot^ebue has ridiculed all this delightfully in bis 
Deuis^ Kkm8tadt»i the most laughable of dt 
farces. 

This looseness of morals, so disgraceful to the 
Austrian capital, if not aided, is, at least, very 
little restrained by religion. That happy sdf-aa* 
tisfaction under certain iniquities, which only 
quickens'our pace in the career of guilt, though it 
may not form any part of the doctrines aS. the Ca- 
tholic church, is an almost infallible oonsecjpienGa 
of the deceptive nature of many parts of her ril« 
tual, and exists as a fiict in every country where 
her hierarchy is dominant, and no extraneous git* 
Gumstances modify its corrupting influence. Po* 
pery is the established religion in all the pfovin* 
ces of the empire ; but, since Joseph II. bad the 
manliness and justice to forsake the barbarous po« 
Key of his mother, who hunted down ereh the few 
straggling Protestants that lurked in the mQun<» 
tains of Styria, every other form of worship baa 
been tolerated. Protestants are not very nume» 
rous in Vienna itself, and they are not so much 
Austrians by birth, as families from the Protes- 
tant states of Germany, and the north of Han- 

10 
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II^Bf]^, who have settled in Vienna. The Luther- 
ans hare one tneeting-hoose, and the Calyinists 
another, placed side by side, and both of them 
)MHtly formed of what, forty years ago, was a Po* 
pish convent. The cleigymen are excellent preach* 
lars, and enjoy a reputation for eloquence and learn*^ 
iog which no Catholic ecclesiastic surpasses. The 
congregations, though not imposing in numbers, 
are more than respectable in character and wealthy 
in bad weaither, the array of carriages at the IVo* 
testant meeting-houses is not equalled at the doors 
ef any Catholic church. The most numerous class 
of Christians, not Papists, are the adherents of the 
Greek church ; they are said to exceed four thou- 
aand, and they hare four chapels. The Jews have 
n couple of chapels. Vienna contains many Israel- 
ites of great wealth, and, therefore, of high import^ 
Imee ; it contains still more of those who, to gaiii 
worldly respectability, have ostensibly become 
converts to Christianity. Many generations must 
pass away before the latt^ will gain all that they 
contemplated in submitting to be baptized, or be 
allowed to feel that their "blood has been regene- 
tated t ein baptizirter Jude, a baptized Jew, is 
always pronounced as a term of contempt. But 
these persons are rich ; and Christian youths, like 
.Vespasian with the produce of his tax, find no un- 
seemly odour in the gold of a Jewish bride. 
> Joseph administered such violent medicines, 
and Leopold, during his brief reign, was so un- 
willing to administer restoratives, that the monk- 
ish institutions of the empire, reduced to a skele- 
ton, were rapidly approaching their dying hour ; 
'his present Majeidty, himself a mc^t devout, and 
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muffectedly deyout mfm, momUed the tlin»e««iid 
they have recoyered much of their menaatic cor- 
ptdenoe* Nay, four years ago, Vienaa presented 
the spectacle of the creation of a new order, »t a 
time when, in every other country of £uri^pei» 
there was hut one voice amongst reasonable mea 
against the increase of such orders, if not far the 
auppression of those which already existed. The 
new order originated in the expulsion of the Je- 
snits from Russiai some of whom found protec- 
tion in Vienna. It was thought prudent to avoid 
the odious name whidi had akeady exposed them 
to destruction in so many comers of Europe, and 
the new order was erected under the name of Re* 
demptorists. This appellation was shortly alitw« 
wards abandoned for that of Licorians, from an 
Italian St Licorius, whose principles and rules of 
life were declared to be those of the ordw. The 
number of its members has increased rapidly, and 
the Emperor has made them a present of one of 
the churches in the city. The most celebrated 
amongst them is Father Werner, a Protestant 
apostate. He is a Prussian, and <^ned his ca- 
reer udth dramatic poetry. His productions are 
chiefly dramatic, extremely irn^^ular, almost unir 
versaUy imbued with mysticism, but full of fire and 
•ima^nation. The best is, the Weihe der JSir^ 
^ which is merely the commencement of the liefer- 
mation dramatised, and has been represented on 
the Berlin stage. For a time, he led a very gi^ 
life in Paris ; he returned to Prussia, entered the 
Protestant church, married, and continued to write 
mystical dramas. Of a sudden he removed to 
Vienna, changed his religion^ and was rewarded 
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with an ecclesiastical appointmeBt It is doubtfol 
whether he he more fanatic or hypocrite ; public 
opinion^, however, among well-educated persons, 
rans most genenJly for Qie latter. He has con- 
trived to gain the crowd and the simple, by out- 
ward demonstrations of superior sanctity, and by 
a style of preaching which, though devoid of po** 
pular eloquence, wins the multitude by its plain 
Tidgarity, and amuses by its eccentricity^ — an ec« 
centridty and vulgarity which the better instruct* 
ed hold (o be mere affectation ; for no man, say 
they, was ever more formed for a courtier, and a 
cafaidling courtier, too, than Father Werner. The 
fact is, Slat his hopes of advancing by the fovour 
af the great seem to have perished, for his motives 
and designs have been penetrated ; and, moreover, 
the new Archbishop of Vienna is not favourable to 
iheneworder. He therefore seeks the sources of his 
influence and reputation among classes which must 
he pleased by other means, and there he has found 
thm ; the order prospers, and Father Werner, 
the most important member of the order, must 
flourish along with it. I have seen him in a pub** 
Mc bath at Baden, whenever a lady approached 
him in the motley crowd, standing up to the neck 
m hot water, make the sign of the cross, and torn 
away, as if with an, Avaunt thee, Satan ! he loun** 
ged through the public walks, always reading ; he 
seated himself to dinner at a Restaurateur's, and, 
while he ate, a brother of the order, who attended 
ham as domestic, read to him from a thick quarto. 
As the order was not endowed with property, 
its principal revenues lie in the contributions of 
the ^thful, and in drawing within its toils per* 
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aoDBof some fortune. The most misehieyenfi tl&bg 
biy that it has aUready succeeded in seducing U8e«r 
liil men from active life. Dr Veith was the first 
nan in Austria, and among the first in Europey- 
in the veterinary art ; at the head of the Imperial- 
Yeterinary Institution, his instructions and wii-^ 
tings v^ere forming a new epoch in this branch ofe' 
medical science. The canting of the Lioorians 
reached him ; he resigned wealth and fame, to seek 
salvation among the new brethren. The Sinpenir 
la said to have personally remonstmted with Inm^ 
in vain, against a mistidcen devotion which has 
rendered him equally useless to himself and to 
society. Nor are these the only men whom prn* 
dence or bigotry in Vienna has drawn into po* 
litical or religious apostacy. Gentz, bought in* 
to the service of the cabinet, draws up the de» 
clarations of the Holy Alliance as 'manfully as he 
Once addressed liberal exhortatione to the King 
of Prussia. Frederick Schlegel, too, seems to 
have laid his genius to rest, smce he set himself 
down in the German Boeotia, to fatten on* the 
sweets of an Austrian pension. He has the rem 
pntation of being occasionaUy employed to pen 
political articles for the Austrian Observer* I 
have heard, indeed, his nearest relations deny it ; 
and it certainly would be difficult to find in that 
newspaper any article that required Frederick 
Schlegel's cleverness ; but, nevertheless, it is the 
public voice of Vienna, and it is natural that he 
should continue to take an interest in a journal 
which he himself first established. 

While such things are going on, it would be in 
vain to expect any decay of superstition among 
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those who pretend to haTe any religion at idL 
Frinoe Mettemidi is much too sensible a many 
and mncb too jealous of his own omnipocenee^ to 
allow the priesthood to control his imperial' mas* 
ter or himself, but he deUrers np the subjects to 
their mercy. The superstition of the people is 
even fostered by ihe government encouraging 
pompons pilgrimages, for the purpose of obtaim^ 
ing the blessings of heaven by walking fifty miles 
Id hot weather. The favoured spot is Maiiaaell, 
in Styria, and the pageant is commonly played off 
in July or August. The imperial authority is in- 
terposed by a proclamation affixed to the great 
gate of St Stephen's, authorizing all pious sub* 
jeets to perform this mischievous act of holy va- 
gabondizing, that they may implore from the Vir^ 
ffn such personal and domestic boons as they feel 
tiiemselves most inclined to, and, at all events, 
that they may supplicate contmued prosperity to 
the house of Hapsburgh. On the appointed day, 
the intended pilgrims assemble in St Stephm's, 
slisnr o'clock in the morning ; most of them have 
been anxiously accumulating many a day's sar 
vings, to collect a few florins for the journey, for 
they generally do not return before the fourth day. 
Mass is performed, and the long, motley line, c<m»- 
sisting of both sexes, and all ages, separated into 
divisions by religious standards and gaudy cruci- 
fixes, alternately cheered and sanctified by the 
trumpets and kettle-drums which head each divv- 
sion, and the hymns chanted by the pilgrims who 
compose it, wends its long, toilsome, and lully 
way, into the mountains of Styria. The proces-» 
sion which I saw leave Vienna consisted of near- 
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I7 thied lihoiuaiid penods^ and they w^re aU of 
iW lover classes. The upper ranks do not ehoose 
to go to heaven in vulgar company ; und, if they 
visit Mariazell at all, they make it a pleasure janntb 
(for the place of pi^ri J»ge Ues in Tmost romaa- 
tic country,) like an excursion to the Lakes of 
Scotland or Cumherland, and pray to ihe Yiigin 
en passant* Females predominated ; there were 
many children^ and some of them so young, that 
it seemed preposterous to produce them in such a 
fiitiguing exhibition. The young women were nu« 
mefous, and naturally were the most interes^ng 
objects. Many of them were pretty, but they wese 
almost all barefooted, both itom economy, md for 
the sake of ease in travelling. Observant of the 
pilgrim's costume, they carried long stafis, head? 
ed with nosegays, and wore coalrse straw-bcmnets 
with enormous brims, intended to protect their 
beauties against the scorching sun, — ^unawwre^ 
perhaps, of the more fatally destructive enemyv 
who, ere this perilous journey is termiuated, cuts 
down, in too many instances, the foundation of 
that pleasing modesty with which they pace forth 
to the performance of what they reckon a holy 
^uiy. Joseph II. saw and knew all the mischief 
of the ceremony, and abolished the pilgrimage ; 
Francis I. restored and fosters it. a 

But, though the Austrians have no great capa- 
city for thinking, and a very great capacity for 
immorality and superstition, much of both must 
be ascribed to that total prostration of intellect 
whfofa their government inflicts upon them, a pros* 
tration which can never exist long, in the degree 
in which it exists in Vienna, without prodi:|ciog 
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some degradatioii of the maM principle, m Thft 
whole political Bjrstem is directed, with prjuig 
and persecuting jealonsy, to keep people in igno* 
tance of all that goes on in the worlds except what 
it suits the cabinet to make known, and to pre^ 
▼ent people from thinking on what is known dif* 
ierently from the way in which the cabinet thinks. 
All the modes of education are arranged im the 
same depressing principle of keeping mind in such 
a state, that it shall neither feel the temptation, 
nor possess the ability, to resist power* During 
the Congress of Laybach, the £mperor said to 
the teadbers of a public seminary, *^ I want no 
learned men ; I need no learned men ; I want 
men who will do what I bid them," or some* 
thing to the same purpose,— -the most unfortu- 
nate words for the honour of Jhis throne, that 
could be put in the mouth of a monarch. The 
principle is folly acted on in Vienna. Over all 
knowledge, and all thinking, on every thing pub- 
lic, and on every thing relating to the political 
events and institutions not only of the empirei 
but of all other countries, there broods a '' dark* 
ness which may be felt.*' Nowhere will you 
find a more lamentable ignorance, or a more me* 
lancholy hoiTor of being suspected of a desire to 
be wise above what is written down by the editor 
of the Austrian Observer. Nothing is known but 
to official men ; and the first official duty is to 
confine all knowledge within the official circle* 
Talk to a Viennese about the finances, for exam* 
pie. What is the amount of the public revenue ?. 
I don't know. What is done with it ? I don't 
know. How much does your army cost ? I don't 
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know* How nnch does the dvil administratioin 
eoBt ? I don't know. What is the amotint of yoiar 
tntblic debt? I don't know. In short, do yon 
loiow any thing at all about the matter, except 
how much you pay yourself, and that you paiy 
whatever you are. ordered ? Nothing on earth. ' 
The Austrian police,— <9n€m«^r«in licrrendumy 
ing&M ; — it cannot be added, cm lumen ademp' 
iumy for it has the eyes of an Argus, though no 
Mercury has yet been found to charm them to 
sleep, while he rescued manly thought and intel- 
lectual exertion from the brute form into which 
politicid jealousy has metamorphosed them. The 
French police under Napoleon was reckoned per- 
fect ; in efficiency, it could not possibly suipass 
that of Vienna, which successfully represses every 
expression of thought, by forcing on all the dead- 
ening conviction^ that the eyes and ears of spies 
are everywhere. The consequences of a denun- 
ciation are secret arrest, secret imprisonment, and 
«i unknown punishment. It can be tolerated in some 
measure, that spies should be placed in coffee-hou- 
ses, in the apartments of restaurateurs, or in pla- 
eea of public amusement ; for on such occasions, 
every sensible person, to whatever country he may 
belong, will be on his guard ; but it is sickening 
When, evenin private society, he must open his lips 
under die conviction that there may be a spy sit- 
ting at the same table with him. This is the case 
in Vienna to a very great extent. The efficacy of 
such a system depends on those who are its in- 
struments being unknown ; but, if the Viennese 
themselves may be believed, not only men, bnt 
women, too, and men and women of rank, are ia 
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the pay of ihe secret police. Anaeng thoie whom 
yoQ know to be your personal friends, if yon in« 
dnlge in a freedom of opinion in which yon would 
not Tentnre in more mixed society, they will draw 
hack with a sort of apprehension, and kindly warn 
you of the danger to which yon are exposing both 
them and yourself* This is true, not merely iDf 
what might be considered modes of thinking ho6« 
tOe to the whole frame of gdvemment, but it is 
equally so of individual acts of administration,-*** 
if you question, for instance, the propriety of pu« 
nishing a public peculator, like T , by dismiss* 
ing him with a pension, or the purity of the mo», 
tires which procured Count A ' his provincial 
government. The government is not even very, 
fond that its measures should be praised ; it is 
much better pleased that nothing be said about 
them at 'all. 

This is the general spirit of the thing. Every*- 
Englishman who has been much conversant witlr 
Vienna, and occasionally forgotten where he was, 
must have felt it so. Of the practical efficiency 
of the system of espionage take a single example* 
A certain Russian nobleman was resident at Vi* 
enna in 1821. His political opinions were known 
to be somewhat more liberal than was agreeable 
to the courts of Vienna and Petersburgh ; above 
all, he was favourable to the Greeks* The burden 
of the Austrian minister's political harangues de* 
livered twice a-week at his levees was, *^ You see 
it is the same thing with all of them, whether iu 
Spam, or Italy, or Greece ; it is just rebel A, rebel 
B, rebel C, and so on." This nobleman, himself 
a pretty regular attender of these levees, thought 
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Otherwise^ and bad amoBed himself with dfannag 
up a discourse to prore that the QreekB coitid not 
be considered, and ong^t not to be treated, as re<» 
bels. He had communicated it to some of his m»- 
timaie acquaintances* A few days afterwards the 
manuscript was not to be found in his desk. He 
immediately understood the matter, and foresaw 
the consequences* The next courier but one 
Irom St Petersburgh brought a rery friendly ex- 
pcessed notice froni die Autocrat, tmit, until some 
determinate resolution was adopted regarding 
Greece^ it would be agreeable to his Impenal Ma« 
jesty that Prince ■■■ ' should choose his resi-* 
deuce elsewhere than in Vienna. The recommea^ 
dation, of course, was attended to, and the princtt 
retired to a six months' tiresome sojourn in a pro« 
vincial town* 

Foreigners are still more pryingly watched thaa 
nadves, and 'Englishmen more than any oUier fo- 
reigners, except Italians. An English gentleman's 
papers were seised one morning in a donucUiary 
▼isit by agents of the police, carried off, exami- 
ned, and returned. *^ Mind what you are about," 
said a foreign minister, who was staling tins dr- 
cumstance next day to another British sojourner, 
** Mind what you are about ; I know you keep 
something like a journal ; take care what you put 
ia it, and that nobody shall know what yon d» 
put in it." 

It is not only always an imprudence, but in ge-> 
neral it is a piece of mere foolish affectation, for 
a stranger in any country to\ise language or be- 
baTiour which necessarily exposes him to the 
odium of the government howevw allowable or 
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UoulaUe they may be at home. Our own coon- 
trymen^ nnaccnstomed to bridle their tongues 
about any thing, and fortunately trained to habits 
which give ^em a stroi^ inclination to speak se- 
verely on such a state of things as exists in the 
Austrian capital, are peculiarly liable to Ml into 
this error, — ^for an error it is, unless some powerful 
call of humanity justify the sacrifice of pmdence 
to feeling. They are too apt to forget the homely 
saying, that it is folly to live in Rome and quar* 
rel wi^ the Pope. Now it so happens that Rome 
is the place where an Englishman is allowed to 
take his own way more freely than in any other 
despotie country of the Continent — at least it was 
•o in the late pontificate, under the administration 
of Consalvi. The police of Vienna is much more 
imperative, and in all probability immediately or* 
ders such a person to quit the empire. A young 
Englishman, apparently as harmless and affected 
a specimen of the dandy as ever emigrated from 
Bond Street, was ordered to leave the capital on 
a very brief notice, because, according to his own 
account, he had been preaching the doctrines of 
Tom Paine in a coffee-house. If it was so, a piece 
of such egregious folly deserved no better treat- 
ment. Of all the exhibitions of English growling 
few are more amusing ths^ that of a sturdy Eng- 
lishman compelled to undertake a long journey in 
this unceremonious fashion, because he has for- 
gotten the difference between the ministers of 
Francis I., and the ministers of George IV. Ha- 
ving received orders to depart, away he hastens 
full-mouthed to his minister, with whom he can 
use his own langui^e and his gwn feelings. He dis- 
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plays his passport, demaiids pfotoctton as a British 
subject^ and perhaps hints something abont jrea« 
ponsibility to the House of Commons. Bat ao 
Excellency can prerent the laws of the country^ 
such as they are, from taking their coarse ; Joim 
mnst go. And now every thing is soured to him* 
The danseuaes of the Kamtherthor are ugly and 
awkward ; the choicest viands of Widma^'s kitchen 
are only fit for dogs; ho' quarrels with every item 
in his landlord's bill ; he pays his servants nig* 
gardly, or not at all, for *^ The brutes that submit 
to such a government do not deserve to possess 
a halfpenny." He gets into his carriage^ wnile the 
myrmidons of the police look on in disguise* The 
postilion, the horses, and his own servant, come 
in for their full share of his bad humour ; the 
only dependent he has is made to feel all the buiw 
den of his inferiority ; and John drives across the 
frontier, swearing that England is the only conn- 
try fit for a gentleman to live in, and that every 
man is a fool who puts himself in the power of 
Alexander, Francis, or Frederick William. 
\ While the police hunts out words and deeds, the 
censorship labours to confine thought. Nowhere 
in Germany is it exercised with such jealous xi* 
gour as here, particularly in r^ard to public af<» 
rairs, to history, and theology. A great number of 
what may be called literary journals are published 
in the capital, but they are either mere vehicles of 
limusement, full of dull tales and charades^ or de* 
voted to the fine arts and theatrical critidsms. 
The '^ Jahrbiicher der Literatur," (Annals of Li* 
terature,) the Quarterly Review, so to speak, of 
Vienna, is more respectable^ but it is written aot 
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thidding to the 'censor's rnley just aa nmch as thd 
(SD9St triflmg weekly sheets Tha treatment which 
m literary article written for this review met with» 
«¥nll better iUostiate the spirit of the censotBhip^ 
than a hondred general statements. The present 
itttiiarcb of Venice, a Hungarian by birth, and « 
iaerson of elegant acquirements, published an epic 
Mem, the Tunisiad, of which Charles ¥• is th^ 
hero, and his ezpeditioa against Tunis the subjects 
He has used as machines- various sorts of good and 
civil spirits, the former fighting for the Christians^ 
the latter. for the infidels. C n, who, though 
not without taste, happens to be a bigot, a pietist, 
and a censor of .the press, had expressed great dis« 
aatisfafetion with these spkits, as being irreconeil'* 
able with any system of orthodoxy ; and, for this 
«Bry reason,' I believe, he refused to review the 
bbok^ though he h^ reviewed another productMm 
, of tha patriarch, ^' Perlen der heiligen Vonseity^a 
eoUecdon; of sacred songs, and reviewed it, the au« 
thor himself says, con atnore* A literary penori^ 
the libnaiau of .a Hungarian prince, wrote a re* 
viewof the Tunisiad. « Whatever he might think 
of rtlie poetical worth of the spirita as machines^ 
he defended them at least in regard to orthodoxy^ 
aaad would by no means grant that a poet was-tQ 
be tried like a writear.of homilies. The manuscrfpt 
^;this article fell into the hands of. C-^ — % as 
eensor. After some time he returned.it to the au- 
thor, having not only erased every thing that;Jt 
contaitted is defence .of the profane machines, but 
having inserted senitiments of qtute an opposite 
tendency. What was worse, the paasages cited 
by ) the reviewerj were distorted, by the ' ce^pr* 
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9li6 flenae ww alleied ; md eoeen the senev^ wbieh 
we rery flowing^ well4niik liexaiiieti^is^ »ere, la 
mtaaf iastanees, nesr cett^ and oonxeitediiilo Jtines 
«irhi<w bftde defiance tq the rake of aU ptosodiea^ 
aadeaf or modem. The xeviearer natnnll|r wat 
ireiy angry, sat as censor on the censor, enMBd aQ 
diet fhe impeninenee and bigotry of 4he latter had 
itttei4arded, and it was only in tins mutilated Soa^ 
that the 'article tras allowed to be printed* 

The population of the Austrian em^rq, indn^ 
ding Hungary and the Italian States, is conprnon** 
ly stated at about twenty-three unlUons ; the num^ 
het of newspapers printed in it : does not amomt 
to thirty I In Vienna itself there are only two pnN 
per newspapen ; three others^ one of which is 
innfited m Hungariani another in Servian, and the 
third in modiem Greek, for the use of these naA 
tiens, are merely transcripts. These two are the 
Austrian Observer and the Vienna Gazette The 
OiMserver is the pfoper political paper ; the Ga* 
aette, though it gives political intelligence, ia the 
nensaatile and advertiBing paper. It has esdsted, 
under diftfei^ forms, since 1703. It has a jbo* 
nopoly of all advertisements, and all notificatioBB 
fami the public offices, and pays for this privilegfi 
iryeerly sum of nearly L.2000 to government; 
3oe Observer, which is puUished duly^ evto on 
Sunday, (it costs L.I, 16s. yeuiy,) is sufficiently 
w«ll known all over Europe. ' It is the official fo* 
litioal paper, md there is no ether ; it is the ftath<« 
fnl reflection of the Austrian poiidy, the speaking 
tnimpet'tfarough which the Austrian cabinet makes 
known to the empire whatever it thinks propet 
shoiM be known, er wishes te be believed* Thd 
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Sntetti^ce wtoA h exMcts froni fliratgii joi^rmdi 
liaaldivteyBliidflflnie tendency | ^d sytiible of lypii 
nion; ittd no tet which might ledd a rational Ans^ 
triali to diink otherwise than the mkdslBer wish* 
cs he shonld thiidcj can be admitted^ The leading 
wtieles are i«id eren to ]MS8 occasionally nsider 
di^ review of the minister himscdf. The edhov k 
m M. PSst^^ ever ready, like his pq^an namesiybe^ 
4b become a pa^ive instramenty' t^hene?^ litfe 
isflftiinet calls out against a fatct or an <^inidn^ 
** Cnicify it, cmcify it;" 

, The f6reign journals which ftre adinitted ate 
itsrrowly watched. They are examined befoni 
beihg delirered t nttd, if they contain ' artidee 
which are thonght unsafe for the reitding pn^Ke of 
Tienna, the nnmben are kepi bac^, except from 
persons whose rank commands respect,' dr whdsa 
fdneiples are known to be immovably fixed by 
Interest. One who hud no accto to English pa.; 
pen wonld ninrer have leatved in Vienna, that the 
declarations isstied by the Allied Sovereigns at 
Laybach had produced sndi fiitirottg dennhdatbns 
ef it9 principles in the British Pariiament; or Uutt 
lidrd CastlereagVs circdar had beetf tMtteiu 
** Yon Englishmen," said iin eid merdiant to mej 
i* yott Englishmen certainly are the best sal^ecta 
in Europe ; yonr newepapers are always pl^ised 
with the govembieiit tid fn^mx^ it." I wa^ na* 
tuniHysttirtledatlliiQaMrtiim) and asked his tea<« 
sons for it ; << Why/' said he, <<don't Ii^addl tha 
eitnu^ fhHnyoor jennuils in onr newspapers, 
taA th^y are idwkys in pndee of the tneasutea 6f 
govenmentr 
Oar iiUAke t^ the iiUMry prinolplee and iUU 



b&nl policy of fthe.Avstaaa pxivtiaMia% iita M 
lis to be unjiiBt to the naemben of the Anstnaik 
Huiiily* It Ins. become common to rail at them 
«8 stn^d people* iThere is no groond for .this* 
•Therois .not a stupid man amoi^t them, unlen 
st.be<the Crown Prince^ whose comit^iance does 
betray something like imbecility, and whose cfaa^ 
lacter is alleged to possess a great deal of it.. The 
A]!chdakes9 the. Emperor's brotbeis, are all well^ 
informed joen^and perfectly qualified tocomnmad 
respect any where. The Archduke John. blunder* 
ed^ indeed, in the battle of Aspeme ; the fjemlt, 
howerery did not lie with him, who nerer pretends 
ed to be a soldier^ but with diose who made bini 
'ar soldier, instead of allowing, him to follow Ipa 
own pursuits of. gathering plants, breaking mine-> 
ndogical. spedmens, and shootu^ chamois^ in the 
mountains of Styria. His example and exertiott^ 
aided by the establishment of the Johanuenm.'al 
Grata, ha^e done much for the practical unproTe^^ 
ment, at least, of natunl history in Austria. « 
s- T1m» Archduke Charles is very popular* The 
Anstrians are apt to exaggerate his military ge* 
niuB ; but to have cc^ied with Moreau, as he did 
pope with him, is no. mean, renown to a n^itarj^ 
man. In all his habits he is entirely domestic «id 
tinaffeeted. He takes his walk ak)ng;the streets^ 
oc on the ramparts, widi a child in ^ach hand, as 
simply dressed, and as simply aflfoctionate, as any 
fiftther in Vienna. *. -- t 

. The Emperor himself, though without jmyroaeb 
61 political. talent,, vsjfi^^fw indeed from being n 
stupid man ; no one who' knows hhn evw thiaJcs 
4t:kti}m9 Vmt so.;; .He. U MtnM fifty* six. ycwv (^ 
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MgBf tet app«M tiuA older. His eoniitto«ti<^ 
betokeiiis strongly that simpliHtf df eh'aiitt;t«r atod 
pM^TOitalt^i which are the udst protniueni fea« 
tuns of fab dispolsilioii, bttt it dde«( hbt aiiiidttiiod 
^ven that quantity of penetratioii ^hich he is aP 
lowed on all bands to possess. Hi^ mftfitiers are 
simple and popdar in the extreine ; he is the ene-« 
my of ali p)uade« Except on particular oecaiiionB^ 
he 6oam aixrbad in an ordinary eoloured dresB^ 
wiihont decoratioitt of any kind; and ii(it unfre-^ 
dfieiidy ydn may %ht upon Mm M a black or 
Irown coat which many of his subjects woulcl 
diidi&i to wear. In some part of the long liiie of 
light and ^endid ecjuipages which more down td 
She Prater, in the erenhig, the Emptor may ofteri 
Be diacoveriMl dHviug the Edpress in an uudsten-*' 
aifctioba'caiechey with a pair of small quiet horses^ 
tfiai will lieitfaerpra]iten<n>m]i away. Here, how« 
m^y dtMng is easy ; once inid the ^ne, l^ere U 
bA getting but of it. 

. Tlitrre are few more popular indnafchd iu £u* 
sope than the Emperor Francis, excepting always 
among liis Italian subjects. There i^but one ar^ 
dent feelitkg of disHke of the Austrian yoke from 
lbs La^a of Yenikse to the Lago Maggiore ; but 
liis Oertnmi subjects are al^Betionateljr attached to 
him; i do not mean that l^et (eel ^ Enthusiasm 
whidh may be esroited by distinguished quaHties, 
er 1^ great services he nfts dotie. them ; dti the 
odntrary, hiis reign brought heavi^ calamities Upon 
tfaem than Austria had feli sfaice the Thirty Years* 
War. Bui they hare fOi!gdtten all the§e hardships 
iii their strotig aud true attachment to his persdUal 
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chancier. Tbey Hlw lii» gbod^ittiiBed pUunlieM^ 
fof it is entirely in their own way ; eTeB:tbe cor-^T 
svpt fiermui whicb he speaks pleasestheniy for it 
is.yieiis. Twice a-week, and at an early h<mr m 
the .mornings he gires audieneesy to whicb all 
elasses are not only admitted, but whidi are en-* 
pressly intended for the middling and lower lanks^. 
ffaat they may tell him what they want, and whor 
has injnred them* Not one of Jtis subjects is afraid 
of pres^tiQg hilDsetf before Franzd^ the affeis^ 
tji^nate dimiivatire by which they love to speak oft 
him. He listens patiently to their petitions, and' 
eomplfiints ; be gives relief, and good-natured, fii-^ 
theprly ad¥ice» and promises of justice ; and all thei 
world allows him the determination to do justioe: 
si3( for as he can see it* • The reisults of this musti 
^ be sought in the foreign policy or general ad<< 
nunistration of his empire ; on these he holds ther 
opinions which bis! house, hai^ held, and lus peopleir 
has admitted, for centuries ; these are irrevooably: 
lA the hands of his- lAinisteni. But complaints oi 
Uidividual oppression tjut injustice always find ior 
bim m open and honest ear, and the venal aotho*. 
rities have oft«i trembled before the plain sease^ 
end downright love of justice of the emperor. Any 
personal efficacy, however, of this sort in the mo^' 
oarchof an extensive empire, can never go far;: 
1|he very interference is a proof of bad government/ 
•«-rof a government in which no private rights ai» 
i^ec^ised, or, as most frequenUy happens, in. 
tvh£cb diere. are no public institutions -.operating 
impartially to secure these. rights. Wherever >a 
Ij^^qarch must interfere personaUy tp do justice it 
is a proof either that the laws are at variance with 
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justice^ 'or ihflt yiote who adkninitfler thtm an 
vconnukels* 

The Emperor came to bis throne a young man* 
and foond himself called on to cope with. lh^ 
freneh RevolutiGn, a task which wonld have pro* 
^ritA too severe a trial tor a prince of much greater 
'experience and gcasp of jnjielleet. He was com* 
polled to throw himself into the.anns of ministers ; 
and the events of the protnu^ted straggle, always 
increasing in importance' to Europe and AnstrUf 
have kept him in this official embrace^ till it has 
become too late to unlock it. At* the head of the 
ministry stands despotic the Chancellor of Stat^i 
Prince Mettemich^ the most, powerful individual 
in Enropb who does not wear a crowpn. A private 
liobleman < from the * banks of the Rhine^ : whose 
most celebrated' vineyard has been bestowed .oi| 
him by the grateful monardis lor whom he labour** 
^d, he .has raised himself to be absolute master o( 
the empire, firmly rooted in the confidence of hj^ 
Bsaster, unwilling to bear a rival near the throne ; 
tat neither liked nor admired by the people. When 
I jBrst saw him. in thebail-roo^i at Baden> he wa9 
sitting by the court, but yet alone. He was dressed 
in a pkin suit of black, for it was the moum^ig 
for the late Queen of England. His eyes were 
fited on the floor, as if in deep thought, except 
when they glanced up to follow the fair Countesp 
A^ ' ' i, who Was flying round the hall in the waltae. 
His appearance has nothing striking or commandr 
ing.f He is of middling ti»(ure, rather meagre 
than otherwise^ but altogether a handsome man* 
His countenance is pale ; .his laige broad brow ifi 
marked with what seem tct b^. the. wrinkles, of gun- 
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iiiiigl Millar thm tfte fiimws of lh<Mi^t ; Us smile 
appean to be so habitual, that it has scaroeiy any 
mraetef, exeefit vthten it id satirical. His inannera 
are polite and concilialang, for be is throi^b kod 
tbnHigb a man of the world He possesses in ii 
bigh degree the power of concealing his own ^ea*- 
titoents, and a coolness which keeps him clear of 
M embarrassment* 

' It is in Tain to deny tbat Prince Metteniicli 
possesses talent, beoaode we didike his politics. 
What he hasttiade Inmself is ttti icrefnigable proof 
Aat he must be a clever man. It wookl be eqnai«« 
If nnjnst to jndge of Urn from the extravagant 
Moginms of those who flotier rbnnd him at Idi 
letees, and worship no other idol than their pbtti^ 
tietti maker* In the coontrv which be gorertis^ 
ionong men who ha?e beads to jndff^ and no 
temptation- to jndge partially, ^on will never hear 
incinbed to him any eomptehenslve piofitied view, 
&t' any oommaadiiig quality of intellect ; tfaev 
praise seldom rises ab<Mre *^ II tot ti^ adroit^'^i-i 
shrewdness in detec^g meuis, and patienbe ami 
laet in ttthig them, are hii excelleneies. TIM 
lisnally iqnote the success with which he bliiui* 
ItA Napoleon, and bis ministen and mardiai% at 
l>resden, regarding the designs of Austria, flA thd 
tiief<^'<ettvre of his political skill, and add, ^ Id 
^HiAt does politiical skill of this sort consist; hot 
^^artof telling lies with a good grace?" His 
liotititf in the mmtiftrions matters which are laid 
%pon his shoulders is inexhaustible. Though reiy 
te from being insensible to pleasure, he never al* 
^lowB it to interftte wiib burineiBS. 
' Howeverhostile we maybe to the generiU spirit 
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of Prince Mfeftfihaldt'« administration, the stfladi^* 
nea» "with which he puraaes Jiis object ia a most 
Fjdoable political quality* If he be the most im* 
placable enemy among .European ministers to li"» 
bend alteraticns in the European governments^ 
this arises partly from ambition, and partly from 
»diat may almost be called a sense of duty* Eu* 
joying such extensive power, a representative 
body, is the last rival his ambition could endure^ 
because it would be. the most dangerous. His iinK 
perial master considers all such innovations as re^ 
bellibus eiicroachments on hia divine prerogative,, 
and conscientiously believes them to be pregnant 
with misery to the world ; and the minister of such 
(I prince holds himself bound to rule on these prin*^ 
eiplra. Hi^ object is to keep the empire safe fiioni 
ttua supposed infection ; he attacks it» thesef<»ey 
wherever it appears, and is within his reach. Ha 
garrisons Naples with Austrian troops, andsoids 
the Carbonari of Lombardy and Romagna to Lay^'' 
baeh or the Spielberg. Where they are beyond 
thie reach of his artillery and judges, as in Spain 
And Portugal, then, besides the more serious, en-^ 
gines of political intrigue, he takes care ikafif in 
Vienna, at least, they shi^ be hated or despkedp 
His dispatches supply him with an infinity «! 
anecdotes, whether true or false, of all the leading^ 
liberals of Europe, from Sir Francis Burdett down 
to Benjamin Constant. Every Wednesday, and 
Sunday evening he holds a sort, of political ;con« 
verisazione, and the political sermons which he 'de*i^ 
Uvers on these occasions to the admiring an4be"t 
tiering circle are tiiickly interlarded with sueb 
anecddtes^all tending to ^ake.ths apoidel of.liberif 
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afiraf wSkm or rkficdoiiau ** VrdMAf^ my lofd»*' 
said he one evemng to an Ei^Hshiioblein&Dy ^<yoii 
have had no oppofttinity of leariiiiig the splnt cf 
the German mdversitiefi; Do yon know, ifaaty 
among the gymnastic exercises of a pnblic teach* 
er in Berlin, one consisted in throwing a di^;ger 
with so much dexterity as to hit a given point at 
a cimsiderable distance ? Yet this man had no4 
for three months given a single lectmrls on tey 
stthject on which it was his duty to have instmct^ 
ed nis pupils." . . 
t Besides amlntiimy ihe Premiet is said to hire 
two other strong passions^ indney and beauty^ Jtfae 
fbrmer, however, bitch ie^ certain than the Ittt^ 
ter. If the universal voice of Vienna speak trnth, 
it may be justly inscribed oh his tomb, *^ Lightly 
from fair to fait he tLeWJ* In a country^ or^ itt 
l^ist, in a capital, where female virtue is so litde 
prized^ and where the slavish spirit which knows 
Bp good but the Aiix>ar of power prospers so HckU 
ly from the yeiy natdre of the gov^niinent, the 
wealth and influence of an absolute minister, wbi 
is, besides, a perfectly agreeable add weU«bied 
man, ctin seldom meet with very stubborn frdr 
<mes« To indulge in such stdries wbuld be the 
iooere prating of private scimdal ; but they are mofa 
justifiable when they throw light on ihe pnblic or*' 
ganiaaitioh of a country, and the way of getting-dd 
m it. During one of those ctmgresses wfaico^ of 
kite years, hfive been so frequently held^ to esta^ 
bKsh, if possible^ one uiiiform system of desjxi^sm 
all over Europe, the beHuty of the yoimg Coun- 
tess — ^^ attracted the frivdurrible tegmrdsbf a 

h%h ip aitthoUty at Jfae Austrian Conrt. 
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No sooner did he discoyer the efaainn of liie wife^ 
than they opeaed his eyes to the talents of the 
husband ; he qow saw, what he was ashamed noff 
to have seen before, that the public good leqai-r 
red that these talents should be transplanted to 
Vienna ; the husband was to be made an Anliq 
Gonncillor. Husband and wife come to the ca« 
l^tal ; the hosband visits among the great, dangles 
about at levees, and while he is thus engaged, that 
well-known carriage standing daily at his dods 
tells all the world who, in the meantime, is yi-* 
siting his wife. Months pass away, and the place 
and salary are not forthcoming. The husband 
grows impatient and urgent, and the lover must 
make an effort to keep his word* The difficulty 
is, that the whole story is by this time so wefi 
known, that no veil can posnbly be thrown over 
the transaction, and it undoubtedly has reached 
the ears of the Emperor. The minister to whoso 
department the afiaur belongs (but, it was said^ 
untb great reluctance^ at lengtn proposes to the 
Emperor the nomination of Count ■■■ " i . ■ as aa An* 
Uc Councillor, and enlarges on the poUte atten^ 
iSons which he had shown to so maiiy crowned 
heads. The Emperor hears him out patiently^ 
daps him on the shoulder, and, looking as aicmy 
as he can look, plainly answers, Ich toem ctlles 
seAofi, Herr Graf; ea kaam nkht g^en^ is ka$m 
fdcki gehen^^^^ Count, I know everv thing about 
it ; it won't do, it won't do ;'*— and it did not do^ 
and the disappointed couple returned to their 
Carniolian obscurity. But justice must be done to 
the generosity of the lover. The attack was same 
tim^ afterwards renewed ip an^th^ form ; aad^ 
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thoitly Mfora I leftVieniHiy Count :— i^ imd ae-* 
uudlytbeeii appointed to the goyemment of,a]MH 
puloiis, and beantifn], and fertile region of Upper 
Austria. 

< When blockheads can thns climb to offices of 
power and tmst bv snch means^ what honest man 
can hope to win them by the fair exe]:ciBe of his 
talents and integrity ? If even clevet men gain 
them by snch means, what mnst the state of so* 
eiety be which renders such means necessary as 

Sracticable, and, in public opinion^ scarcely dis? 
onourable ? It is thus that despotism produces a^ 
once moral and intellectual degradation. Power 
imd influence, or the favour of those who possess 
power and influence, are made the leadbg objects 
In the eyes of all the citizens* The means, by 
which they are to be acquired, base and immoral 
lis they may be, become mere laudable and pnt* 
dential sacnfices. Respectability, is made to con** 
ttst in standing well with those who have power» 
w "vrith those who stand.well with those who have 
power. The Austrian aristocracy, though £u: from 
being, the lep»t respectable of.Gennany in point 
bf wealth, is the least respectable in education^ 
isonduet, and manliness of' spirit*. I . once .iie^ 
aome Hungarian officers ccxpiress great 4onht8 ,of 
tfaecredibility of anEnglish gentleman^ when he told 
.lhem,-that it was quite possible and customary to 
Jiold a commission in the British army or navy, 
,^d yet. to vote against .minister^ in Parliaineiit. 
They « could not conceive how such a. state of 
4hiBg8 could exist in any well-regulated goyepiT 
«ient^ . A body of nobility, elei^ted above the gceat 
of: the-peopJe by i»nk and wi^^yM$^^* 
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^riiig lia odi^ pnUic dvtiea to dndnrge tlnh im« 
plicitly to obey tiie commandBy and fawningly 
court the smiles of a monarch, mtut be igncmudt 
4ind nnprindpled ; for knowledge would be incom- 
fmtiblei with the nnthinking submission to wbicb 
•diey are bound by habit, as well as by anthoiity t 
and moral rectitude cannot exist with their sys^ 
;teiDatic idleness, which seeks only pleasures. The 
aristocracy of Britain is not only unique in the 
iirdrld, but is almost a political and moral pheno^ 
inenon. It is not to be ascribed, however, to any 
•peculiar temperament of feelinf^, or any peculiar- 
Jy well-balanced constitution of mind. It is prin-* 
cipally the result of ^e form of our goyemment« 
'^hidi,< necessarily recognising a hi^er ckss^ 
i^whichv must exist in idl states, however it may 
"be disguised in name,) and investing its members 
-with high privileges, loads them, at the same 
stime^ with high public duties, which these privi^i 
fleges only enable them the more ejBectuaUy .to 
j|iafomi, gives them, in^ the -respect and honest fa-^ 
ivour of the people^ a much surer pillar of pros- 
mentf than the smiles of a monarch to a worth- 
4e88 flatterer, and leaves the public eye to watch 
.strictly how their important vocation is fulfilled, 
•^ut the doors of the House of L<M'ds ; excludt^ 
dts memb«» from lieutenancies of counties, gcaod 
Ijjuries^ and.compi]ssions of the peace ; leave them, 
dh short,* no other space to fill in the public ey^ 
-but what may be ocxnipied by the recklessness. of 
•their expenditure, or the magnificence of their 
lequipages, by their rank in the army and navy, or 
^provincial employments which they seek merer 
ly^from views of^ gain, and the.highripinded and 
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wttlUinfemed peenger of Briliiii wiH ^Med8]rbi»» 
come afl ignoniiity as dimohitej and as (oselett, af 
A» senrtlo and comipted ariBtdenicy of Vieniia* < 
Jadg^ng from what we oonelres wodd fed mi* 
der such a state of thingSy we would be apt to ia* 
fer that a spirit of discontent Inust be widdy di& 
fused throughout the empire, and that there mnaft 
be eager longings for a more equal, and maidy^ 
and liberal system. Nothing, howeveri would ba 
fiffther from the truth tha|i such an assertion ; the 
Austrian people is the most anti^rerolutioaary of 
Europe, and few princes ha^e so litde to ap|ice^ 
liend as its monarch. Excepting Italy, wfaen^ 
a^in, the public feeling of dislUse is directed 
against Austria as being a foreign yoke^ none of 
die prorinoes which compose the empire ooBtaina 
any general practical wish for a popukff constitiih 
laon, or any cgnriction that it is theoretically .de^ 
sfaable. It has been said, though in a Yery hacsh 

Sirit of exaggetadon, that it is only by xhanafe 
At an Austrian erer thinkaat all ; it i» oertai^ 
that it is only by chance that he e^er tUnka en 
political matters. The paper money of Austrip 
fed to as complete, though not ao foraaal a Imab* 
mptcy, as the assignats of reroludonary Ranoa. 
The paper money forced into drcuktioii at itsao- 
hninai Talue, as equal to that of the imperial floihi 
in specie, never mahituned its ground. Its rapid 
^actuations brought ruin to thoosanda;. and-the 
goremment at last ordained that the paper CBri> 
rency should pass for only two»fifths of the ndB» 
nal value at which the government itself had i^saed 
it. These Sckuldsckeine, these government netM^ 
km stiU the general currency of Vienna ; and i^^ 
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II Mto fm a flerift beam «a the fac6 of it^ in Get* 
iiiaii> Pc^ifiliy Hungarbiiy «id Bohemkm, that ilia 
eqval to a florin Ckmvenziang'Munze, (the metal* 
lie currency of the defonct Gmnan £mpire») its 
real valoe la only two-fifths of a florin* Wlien a 
jMople has jwsaed tranquilly through such a pro- 
oeaa^ it ia not likely to indulge in the reaaoninga^ 
<yr to feel iJie tmths, of theoretical politics. In po^ 
liftica,a8 in noa^ other depa^rtmenta of intelketaal 
axerlioiiy Auatria ia the.leaat advanced country of 
Germany. The aubjecta are aa contentedly ohe« 
clieiit«aa the government ia jealdus and arhitrary; 
the prieathood lends ita aid to. fetter thought,, and 
perpetuate anperafition ; the cenaor prerenta theni 
(roui learnings and, if they think, the spiea of the 
police prerent them from speaking ; and the An»« 
trian lives on^ lirishing, indeed^ sometimes, that the 
goyemment would tdce less money from him, but 
never troubled with the idea that he ought to har^ 
aoiitae iiiflnence himaeK^m the modto in which re-* 
Tenue ia raised, and the* pnrposea to which it ia 
applied. It aeldcnn happ^ that the inere forma 
€» a dbapotfc goyemment becbme the objecta of 
popuUu* hatied, so long as its actual administration 
ia iMl.felt to be personally oppreaaive. With. the 
gteat bQdy.i>f,a|)eopler zeTi>hitiona are the result 
ctf feeling, rath^ than of judgment ; they do not ao 
much seek to gain what political reasoning tells 
them is right, as to escape ^om what they feel to 
be individual privations. '< That which is best ad- 
ministered is best," howoYer faulty as a principle 
in the theory of government — ^because it forgets 
the question, by what forms that best administra- 
tion ia meal likely to be secnred^-ia perfectly true 
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in regard to the opinioiiB of the great inaaa of tf 

mtton ; with them it always becomes at fawt a quee* 

tion of peraonai enjoyment or insult, exeeptwfaere 

the habitual ezerdse of political rights has linked 

them to their affections as a personal possessioni 

The Saxons, who are among the most enlightened 

of Germans, submit to an arbitrary government as 

peaceably as the Austrians, whom they reckon th» 

most stolid. So long as the subjects of the Em* 

peror Frauds have enough to eat and to drink, biv 

throne is the most secure in Europe ; so soon atf 

the subjects of George IV. are starving, no eoa^ 

ititution is exposed to greater danger from popu* 

lar commotion than that of England* Rome might 

never have discovered the charms of a repidiHc, 

had not Tarquin's son been inflamed by the beauty 

of Lucretta ; and it was hunger and imprisonment 

that drove the Roman populace to the Saered 

Mount. The cantons whidb founded the libert]^ 

of Switzerland might have Temauned till this daf 

appendages of the house of Hapsburg^, had not 

imperial officers wounded the pride of Alpine shep* 

lierds, and outraged the modesty of Alpine dames. 

Liberty, like virtue, may be its own reward ; but 

hdw difficult is it to induce the bulk of mankind to 

love the one or the other only for its own sake!-'. 
» i 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

snrtRtA— CARKIOLi. 
Wo dor Stdrar Bieii tdeht. 

FotrfttBBN miles to the sendi «f Vieoium the 
i itttie town of Baden, created and supported by 

the celebri^ of its mineral waters, lies amid Tine- 
-yairds, on the footstool of the Styrian Alps, orer- 

flowing, in snnnner and antomn, with idleness and 

lAiseiise from the capitaL Some persons of the 
f Jhig^ naks hare honses of their own, in wUch 
• diey spend a covple of months not for piopoies of 
'faeuth^ hot to etrjoy the deUmoos ioenery in the 
Mieigbbonhood; f^cepting, howevto, wli«l the 
^Imperiid Family makes Baden its snmmsr rerf- 
: deice^ iashionahle people confine thdff Tisits tb-dri« 
iTas% dowki on ^tnrday afternoon, goingto the 
' bidl oh Smiday eyening, and retoming to Vienna 
-ob Monday moniing. 

Hie warm springs, loaded with snlpbmv and 
^'Strongly inipregnated with carbbnic acid gas, issoe 
' ifroai beneath a low eminence of limestone, whieh 
'% few ^ears i^o waid only bare rOck, hnt ia tew 

clothed with artificial gibres, and heWn oat .into 
■if^msffitic waHcs. . Soma jof. the sources belong to 
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the town, others are the property of private indi- 
▼iduak. In certain cataneons diseases, the waters 
are specific ; hut persons vrho labour under such 
ailments are very properly compelled to bathe by 
themselves. The rest of the crowd, consisting 
principally of cripples from swellings, or from con- 
tractions of the limbs, rheumatic and gouty pa* 
tients, and not a,few who, though in perfect health, 
take a strange pleasure in being in such a crowd, 
use the bath .toother, -males end* females mixed 
promiscuously, and sit, or move slowly about, for 
an hour or two, up to the neck .in the steaming 

• water. The ladies enter and depart by one side, 
'«aid the gentlemen by another'; but in the baiAi it» 
Mself there is no separation ; nay, politeness requires 
- that a gentleman, \dien he sees a lady moving, or 

• attempting to move, alone, shall ofier himself as 
iher support during. the aquatic promenade. Theee 
^ is no* silence or dulness; every thing is talk and 
r joke. There is a gdlery above, for the conyenienoe 
'of those who choose to be only spectators of the 
(motley crowd, but it is impossible to:h<dd out long 
rt^ainst the h^. The vapours, which are scarcely 
^ felt w^n the whole body is immersed in the water, 
^are intolerable when the body is out of it^ and tbe 
f ettlpfaurous fumes immediately attai^ the metidKc 
>'parts. of the dress. . A yery fair and fashionable 

lady entered the bath one momii^. The gmye- 
l ^man'who expected her had scarcely taken h^ hand 
*-to lead her round, when her face and neck wwa 
^ observed to • grow ;black and livid. : A cry was m- 
^eed that die udy was suffocating ; atmie of her omen 
« eex immediately/ carried her out to the drtemg 
( ropn,^ and jipeedily returned ivitb a 
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WQlih; Tb^ lady bad painted, and tbe aulpbur had 
namaaked her*: : Yet, though there is much idle* 
neaa and liatleasness in Baden, there is much less 
dissoluteness than in most German watering-places 
of equal di^lebrlty.. The reason is, the vicinity of 
Vienna, ; Acquaintances may be made in Baden> 
^nt the prosecution of them is reserved to be the 
amusement of the following winter in the capital^ 
* Every evening both the sick and the healthy 
repair to the lovely valley of St Helena, at whose 
jQonth Baden is situated. It is a dell, rather than 
a. valley. At its entrance, there is scarcely rooni 
for more than the ample mountain stream which 
wat^s and enlivens it throughout its whole extent* 
The lofty rocks .which, on each side, guard itf 
laouth, still bear ithe sombre ruins of two ancient 
fortresses frowning at each other across the val* 
ley, like warders posted on hostile towers. Nei<; 
tber. horse nor carriage can possibly enter, and 
the highest in the land must mingle on foot with 
the lowest. When the Imperial family is in, Ba- 
den, this scanty path, and the little glades into 
wJhich it sometimes opens out, present samples of 
aUAJthe nations of the empire, fi'om Transylvania t^ 
MOan,^ and of all the various classes of its society^ 
7he Bmperor himsdf, the most plainly dressed 
woan in the valley, was soberly plodding along,r 
with the Empress on his arm, and his eldest so% 
the.Crown Prince, stalking by his side, Th^ Em« 
press had burdened his majesty with her parasol, 
attd his majesty was very irreverently converting 
it into a staffs and polluting it in various little pud- 
dfe^ which some. heavy rain in the forenoon had 
formed here and there in the grass. The. Em** 
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toreeifir floeBfed to Idse patioriee, ltMldl^ itlkom 
min> and shook it at hiniy as if in a^ciod-iiatfitcd 
^AnesX to castigate her impetial Imsbaiuly aad ymi 
migfat liear distinctly Irotn the paMtiHgTolgar ilie 
Idndljr exclamation, Die guten- £eute f To tbe 
lefifc, a gronp of bomely citis^ns were enjoying 
their c<^ee, (for, of coarse, there are coifee-tenfey) 
and, close by, the Arehduchess Chariihi was reet-^ 
ing herself on a rade behdi ; at her feet^ yoitog 
'Napoleon, tnth much more of the Austiiiia fin 
mily, than of his father, in his eonntenance, vrm 
tmnbling about in the grass with his littfe ooodins.* 
As she returned the obeisaxice of FHnce Meiter-* 
nich, who was strolling past with the Frendi ann 
bassador, one of the girls cried, ^ There's papa,** 
and the ArchddEe himself, his coat pblled ofi| aiid 
thrown over his shonider, on accovnt of llie faeaiy 
came scrambling down the rocks on the opposM 
aide of the rirer, with one of his boys in each 
liand* There is a great deal of affectioaatb plain* 
ness in the way in which the members of tMl 
Imperial (amily more about among tlietr sntjeat% 
and it has mnch more strength in knitting them 
together, than politick dieoties will reaify liaw 
in separating l^em. 

From the head of the valley of St Helena^ a 
romantic path runs through the woods, and joiiia 
the great road from Vienna to the mbmrtaifloai 
district of Upper Styria at die Cistercian monaa^ 

*The t)ttke of lleichstadt, it is said, is to he Im^risoo^ 
fd in the church ; a bigot, theiefore, has been given bini 
as his governor, Uie same gentleman who, as already ttien- 
tloned, acted 8o desp^ticdly with the rcvknr of Pyrler'^ 
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t4ry oC Hblylwidv (HeiUffen'Kreutz,y about tiling 
miles from the Styrian frontier. The monastery, 
is an ancient and comfortable building, and the 
^inonks neither display in their persons any mark* 
«of mortifying the flesh, nor, in their conversation, 
«eny predUection for serious and holy topics. They 
4ir8 ruddy, jocular, well-conditioned people ; and, 
Ttbough diere were ladies in ihe party, the monk* 
•cheerfully admitted them to the penetralia of their 
•cells* One part of monastic discipline is entirely 
leversed* The door, of every cell is pierced with 
■41 small circular hole, covered by a sKding panneL 
^The pannel used to be on the outside, and the 
^tention of the whole arrangement was, to enabla 
ithe Abbot to peep into the cells whenever he chose* 
-But the monks have got the system changed, and 
•thet sliding pannel is now on the inside* The in* 
-nates are not all entirely idle, for ^e monastery 
18 a Bort/of theological seminary.. About forty 
•yomg men, who have passed through the usual 
«pFeparatory courses in a university or Lyceum^ 
•are supported, and instructed in divinity, and am 
.then transferred, as occasion allows, to fatten on 
the banquets of the wealthy monasteries of Lilieiw 
feld and Kloster-Neuberg. Yet the pious bre- 
thren must have a great deal of unoccupied tme 
\on their hands ; and, therefore, it is disgraceful to 
.themthat their garden is in such utter disorder. 
It was, in every respect, the garden of the slugi^ 
»gard ; straggUng roses were rising among luxuriant 
nettles. One of the monks told me, that, during 
•t|ie war, their treasury and altars had been de^ 
spoiled of upwards of thirty tons of silver, to meet 
^hevSncfisiities ;of,the xtate^; but. till they, become 
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rachMtium^ themselves, they do not deiem : W 
IwTe their idandeied riches restored* 
' From this point, the traveller who is mumag 
westward to the Styrian frontier is alwajrs get^ 
ting deeper into the valleys of that monntainolis 
ridge which mns np through the territory of Sab^ 
horg, and then joins the Alps of the TyroL .dlie 
folid is a good one, for it is the line by wUdi the 
salt and iron of Upper Styria are conveyed. to 
Vienna. Thare are as yet no doiid*capped moinip* 
tidns, or terrific precipices^, bat the whole fisiee of 
the country is pictnresfne; .It is. a sncoessiinr ef 
hdUows^ rather than of valleyB, indosed by esoi- 
nences, which, thongfa not lofty, are ahmpt and 
varied in their forms, and uniformly clothed with 
flieir original forests^ There is no want of popil- 
kdon : small market towns are numerous, and^ to 
supply their wants, the bottom of these romantic 
dells has been, industriously cultivated. It was 
only the beginning of Ai^^t, yet the craps were 
all cut down, and spread out on the field to dry^ 
before being miKle up into stacks. Much oi mt 
land belongs to abbeys, which are thickly strewed, 
and die princely monastery of Lilienfeld, die 
wealthiest abode, in Austria, ai the followers of St 
Bemiird, is the most prosperous and the most al»- 
cient of them all. The series of .the portraits of 
its abbots commences in the year 1206, aadoomea 
dovbi to IB18 in kn unintermpted succession,. eoE- 
oepting diat there is a gap from 1786 to I79Q, 
the period during which Joseph disturbed the re- 
pose of all the monks in his empire. Hie inscrip- 
tion on die portrait of Abbot Ignatius, dected 
in 1790^ records, the restoration of the ^aJbbey 



by ^ grace •! Leopold IL Nnmereus at these 
abbeve are> and great as the extent of their teni'9 
torial postesflions iireqaently is, it is wrong to ac- 
ctiae the princes, or the pious individnals who en- 
dowed theniy of having been imprudently liberal 
to' tlie chnrcb. Thousands of acres were given; 
but they were acres of wood and water, utterly 
unproductive to the public^ and which would pro* 
bably have remained for centuries in the same 
v£ld state, if they had been the property of a 
qnarr^some baron, instead of belonging to the 
peacefvd sons of the church. The monks, though 
i^e themselves, were not encouragers of idleness 
in their subjects. Their leisure idlowed them to 
HMtruct, and their love of gain led them to aid 
ibw vaasals in agricultoral science, rude as it was^ 
while, at ^e same time, the sacred character 
tvliich they enjoyed placed their peasantry beyond 
the reach of the oppressions practised by feudal 
nobles. It has long been a current proverb in 
Germany, Man Uht gut^ unter dem Krummstabk. 
lin true, that one is apt to feel provoked when he 
is told' that these frnitfol valleys, and the pasture 
liflls which rise along their sides, belong to a con^ 
gr^atioQ of idle monks ; but monks were the very 
siien who made the valleys fruitful and the hills 
awefol. They received them covered with trees 
land rocks— no very liberal boon-— and it was they 
who planted them with com, and stored them 
SfTtth sheep* The flourishing monastery of Lilien^ 
Held still maintains a symbol of its ancient hospi- 
tality. The members of the long procession of 
l^tlgnnui which annualiv walks from Vienna to 



Mariasell* are refreshed within 3 itft waib wfth.il 
loog benedietion^ and a small plate of thin soufi. -: 
- The whole road» as far as Mariazell, the first 
Styrian town, and the holy abode of an ugly pict 
tnre of the Virgin, is much more thickly strewed 
.with emblems of believing piety, and conrenienoes 
for devout worshippers, than with the marks of 
ovic industry and comifort, — for it b the line of 
the great pilgrimage from Vienna. Every viiUey 
which the pilgrims have to traverse is crowded 
with Saints and Vir^ns, and every hill across which 
they toil is surmounted with a chapel or a Savioun 
But even pilgrims cannot dispense with temporal 
restoratives, and brandyobooths refresh the vota* 
ries of the Madonna as frequently as : her own 
image. The Annaberg, or Mountain of St Anne, 
is at once the steepest ascent which they hav» 
to climb, and the most romantic spiot in this part 
of Styria. The rocks press together so dosely^ 
and the wood entangles itself sa thickly, round 
the mountain path, that, at every turn, it seems 
impossible to emerge from the deU in which you 
fhave been caught; but, on reaching, the appa^ 
•rently extreme point of your progress, the road 
turns sharply round some angle of the mountain^ 
4ind leads you, amid sparkling streams and over^ 
jhanging rocks, into another dell of the same seil^ 
till the auinmit of the hill itself appears, crowned 
.with its ancient cloister. The pilgrims always afr- 
cend this eminence chanting hymns ; the young 
women allow their hair to hang down loose otiir 
their shoulders, dropping, not with myrrh, but wtt)i 
perspiration ; and the more laboriously, pious ad<l 
to the sum of their good 1 works, by dragging aftw 
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them a c«mbei9oine cross. At the foot of the 
hi{l there is a chapel in which they may piuy, and, 
opposite to it, a brandy-shop to quicken the body. 
Their devotions are renewed in another chapel on 
the summit, but the spring which it contains sup** 
plies only water. It is the most profanely gro-^ 
tesque of all fountains. It is formed by amde image 
of the dying Messiah lying on the lap of his mo« 
ther ; an iron pipe is inserted into the wound in 
his side, and the pure stream issues from it. 

The nearer you approach to the holy city itself; 
the greater is the number of drinking booths and 
beggars ; for the pilgrimage is often made a pre- 
text for mendicity, and people who would not 
stoop to ask alms on other occasions, reckon it no 
di^race to seek the aid of charity in obsenring 
the rites of their snpei*stition. The first object 
that met my eye on passing the boundary from 
Austria into Styria, was a board, announcing au 
eJEpress prohibition against begging ; and right 
under it sat an old woman begging. When asked 
if she did not see what was above her, she an<* 
swered, ** Yes ; but, dear sir, I can't read.*' It is 
slill more melancholy that poor and indnstrioua 
people shoidd waste their scanty means in trarel* 
ling from remote comers of the empire to pay thia 
tribute to superstition. While I was resting at the 
fountain, on the summit of the JoiepMbergy a mid<« 
die-aged man, accompanied by a woman and a 
youth, ascended the hill from the opposite side ; 
they were father, mother, and son. The father 
was blind : as he paced slowly along, guided by 
his wife, both sinking under the burden of ill 
health and fatigue,^ he told the bead§ of a rosary 
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which bang from bis neck, while Bbe'repeated the" 
Ares and Paternosters. The son was a few stepsi 
before them, and carried on bis shoulders the ban- 
die which contained their little stock of travelling 
conveniences. On reaching the samnuty they seat- 
ed themselves by the spring ; they spoke Bohemi- 
an ; but an accidental circumstance brought oat>, 
that German was nearly as much their native lan> 
guage. The father was a linen-weaver, from the 
northern extremity of Bohemia. Three years be- 
fore, he had lost his eyesight through disease ; he 
bad visited in vain aJl the numerous shrines of 
Bohemia, and the southern comers of Silesia ; as 
a last hope, he had repaired to the wonder-work- 
ing Virgin of Mariazell, had performed his devo-^ 
tions during three days, and was now on his re- 
turn to his distant home. What could be saved 
from the scanty earnings of his wife, the son who 
accompanied them, and a grown-up daughter^ 
who had been left at home with the younger chil- 
dren, had been hoarded up during nearly a year, 
to enable the husband and (ather to undertake this 
long and dreary pilgrimage, as the last earthly 
asean of recovering his lost sight. Bread and 
water had been their sole sustenance, except that» 
durinff the three days spent in Mariazell itself, 
they had indulged in boiled vegetables, and such 
soap as is there to be had^ ^< not to look po<ner 
llian we are," said the good woman ; *'. for," add- 
ed she, as if to give a high idea of the comfoita 
which they had enjoyed in their Bohemian valley, 
** at home, while Johann could work, we had never 
bad less." Their piety had as yet brought no re** 
ward; the hope of an immediate miracle 1^ passed 
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away ; but the unfortnnate man seemed to be in 
flome measjure consoled under bis grievous priva* 
tion by baving used all the means pointed out by 
his diarch ; and be spoke of this toilsome, and, to 
iiis squalid family, expensive journey, as a duty 
which he owed to his religion no less than to bim^^ 
self* He was happy in not being able to observe 
the tears which started into the eyes of his wife 
as be expressed bis doubts that he had not eveu 
yet found acceptance before the Virgin ; but the 
boy observed them, glanced his eye from the one 
16 the other, pulled the straps of bis little knap«> 
eack tighter round his shoulders, and put his pa« 
rents in mind that they must* proceed on their 
journey. They all took a parting draught from 
the pure spring ; the blind father again seized bis 
cosary, and, as they descended the hill, the wife 
again began the low monotonous chant* It is me* 
iuicboly that a government, instead of endeavour- 
ing to wean its people from extravagances which 
render poverty doubly oppressive, should encon- 
n^e among those of its subjects, whose lot is pe- 
jiury and ignorance^ superstitions that interfere so 
substantially with the comforts they might other- 
•wise enjoy. If there be any member of the CRi^ 
tholic church who will really maintain, that it it 
•better for the community that the hard-earned 
•gains of these poor people should be consumed in 
*a distant pilgrimage, which, moreover, is often ac- 
companied with much immorality, than that they 
should be expended in adding to their domestic 
xomforts, he is as far beyond the reach of argu<- 
meat, as the observances of his church are, in this 
instance,- beyond th^ reach of -respect. •: . ,- ^ 



: Mlunassell would not be w<tftb visitUig; wwe i% 
not for the celebrity whidi it baa aeqoiied aa a 
place of pilgrimage, and the residence of H holy 
infltt^ce, which, till this day, is working more 
frequent, and astonishingt and nndeaiable mira« 
des; than even Prince Hobenlofae. The town is 
small and mean*looking ; it consists, in fact, prin- 
cipally of inns and alehouses, to accommodate tbo 
perpetual influx of visitors, which never ceases^ 
ill the year round, except when snow has rendesr- 
«d the mountains iBlpassable. The immense size 
ef the beds in these hostelries shows at once to 
bow many inconveniences the pious are willing to 
-submit The pilgrims, however, who can pretend 
to the luxury of a bed, are few in number. Above 
0II, dutmg the time that the annud proces^on 
jrom VseilQa is on the spot, it is nol posdble that 
the greater part of the crowd can be able to £nd 
lodgings ; and, though there were accommodation, 
no Small portion of them are too poor to pay for 
it. These, from necessity, and many others from 
less justifiable motives, spend the night in the 
iieighbouriDg woods ; botb sexes are intermingled ; 
md, till morning dawns, they continue drinking, 
and smging songs, which are any lliing but hymns 
M devotion. Fighting used to be the order ii the 
night, so long as the procession from Grratz (which, 
likewise, is always a nomeroiis one) performed it. 
pilgrimage at the same time with that from Vien- 
«na. The women of Gratz are celebrated for their 
rb^uty all over the empire, and the young females 
4>f Vienna have their full ^are of peisoinl atliac- 
;tions« When the two companies met in Maria- 
aell, the men were uniformly engaged, at last, in 



tiJmMttaoiag hf blows the cbarm» of their respec- 
Aire fair obm, or deciding who was best enuUed 
4o enjoy their smiles. It was found necessary to 
|>at a stop to this public scandal, by ordering the 
pilgrimages to take place at diiferent times. 
» . The churchy which is the centre of all this de- 
.Totion and irregularity, has nothing to recommend 
4t except its antiquity, and the picture to which it 
.owes its fiEime. The latter is just one of those mo<- 
jdem Greek paintings which are so common dn 
Italy^ and wluch are there ascribed, by the belie- 
.•Ting multitude, to the pencil of the apostle Luke. 
•The maiden-mother holds the holy infant in her 
4inns ; but both are so covered with silver, that 
•ocarcely any thing but the heads is visible. An 
irruption of the Tartars had driven a Styriaii 
priest to* save himself by flight, and he carried 
alimg with him this Madonna, the only ornament 
^/o( his rude chnrch. As he wandered for safety 
.through this mountainous region, a light suddenly 
.burst from heaven, and the Madonna herself, de-» 
rflcending on the clouds with her infant son, in the 
iTery same attitude in which she was represented 
•in the picture, ordered him to hang it up on a tree 
•which she pointed out, and sent him forth to pro- 
claim to the world, that, through it, her ear would 
•ever be open. On the spot where the tree stood, 
•the church was afterwards built. As the fame of 
.the miracles soon spread over all Germany, and 
>aB they were frequently performed in behalf of 
princes, the altars of Mariazell have been crowds 
fid lor more than eight hundred years, and its trea<( 
-aury continued to overflow with gold, and silver, 
and precious stones^ till . Joseph removed part o,^ 
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ltd riches into the imperial exchequer* 'Iforia 
Theresa had hnn^ up as s retii^ offieri&g igwea 
'in silver of herself and all her family; the muifr* 
'tnral son melted down his mother, brothers^ and 
sisters, and carried his profanity so far as to aiib* 
j«t^ to a similar process the fomr aneels of the 
same costly metal, who guarded die mgh altar. 
The treasury of Mariazell nsed to he reckoned the 
richest in Emtipe, after that of Loretto, and, as 
in the latter, the renewed disTotion of the fti^iiil 
is again restoring its lost splendour. 

In the centre of the gloomy church ataada a 
small 'and dark chapel^ dimly lighted up by a single 
hnip, whose ray is eclipsed by the glare of pre- 
cious stones and metals that are profusely scatter- 
ed within. A silver railing gaaods the «nur8nce» 
and around this costly fence kneel the crowded 
worshippers, supplicating their various boons from 
Khe holy picture within, which they^ean scanoely 
see. Behind the chapel rises an inisulated pUlar, 
surmounted by a stone image of- the Virgin; It 
Was surrounded by a double circle of pilg^riins. The 
inner circle consisted of females ; they were all on 
their knees, in silent adoration. The outer cirde 
contained only men ; they had not so much devo- 
tion either in their looks or attitudes, and stood by, 
carelessly leaning on their stafib. The smi was 
just going down behind the bare precipices <tf the 
neighbouring mountains, and the company was 
thus arranged- to await the signal for chanting the 
Ave Maria. The aisle in which they were assem- 
bled was cold and sombre ; the weak rays of light, 
passing through the stained gkss bf a large Gothic 
window, covered them with a hundred soft and 
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^QiHed tints, aood not a vi4ri8{)er didturlt^ the floleittii 
tftlence, except the indistinct mnnnnr of prayer 
from the holy cfaiqjel. At length the «an disap^ 
jpeared, and the hell gave the signal for the eren^ 
ing service. Hie young xvomen in the inner pairt 
ef the drcle immediately began to move slowly 
foand the pillar on their knees^ singing, with voices 
in which there was mndb natural harmony, a hymn 
to the Virgin, nearly in the following strain, while 
the men stood motionless, taking npthe harden at 
llie end of erery stanza, and bending to Ae earth 
before the sacred image : 

Fudiogi still fii^g, ihe last beam is ridning ; 
At6 Maria I day is declining. 
Safety and innocence fly with the light. 
Temptation and danger wiXk forth with the night ; 
From the ttLH of the shade, till the matm shall chime^ 
Shield us ftom dangte, and save ua fram catine* 
Ave Maria I audi aos* 

Ave Maria ! hear when we call, 
Mother of Him who h hrother of all ; 
Feeble and fidUngy we mat in thy might ; 
In dottbdng and darkness, thy love be our light ; 
Let us sleep on thy breast while the night-taper bumS|p 
. And wake in thine arms when the morning returns. 
Ave Maria! aucB nos. 

Prom Marifisell, a reiry good toad, eonsideri]^ 
ihe Alpine nature of the country, leads southward 
throngn the mountains paamng the romacntic lit^ 
town of Seewiesen, and at Bruck on die Mur, re* 
jbibs the great line of communicEktioA between 
Vienna and Trieste. The Mur is a hirge and ra« 
{)id stream, btlt, unfortunately^ die ihe^mlities in 
it^ channel render it iin8ervio^ibte.for.navig«lton* 



It is .used 'only to float down wood from, U]»per 
•Styria. The trees are formed iojtQ a raft, and, bar 
aides the mea who maaage it, some ventmrouB. paa* 
seDgera occasionally trust themselves on this bulkyi 
and yet frail bark, to the rapids of the river. The 
▼oyage has often twminated fatally^ by the raf]^, at 
some sharp tarn of the riveri being dashed to pierces 
against the rocks on the opposite side. One dreads 
'ed spot of this kbd occurs in the rivfer aearXe<»* 
l>en, about nine miles above Brack, and yet the 
idifficujty might be removed at a trifling expense^ 
The river, which is flowing east, suddenly tmns 
to the north, and runs in this direction a few hun- 
dred yards, till an opposing precipice, from whose 
face its waters boil back in furious agitation, forces 
it again to run east ; then it flows south, and finid* 
ly ^continues its easterly course, thus forming, by 
these windings of its channel, nearly three sides 
of a square. It is at the turn, where -its northerly 
course is suddenly checked by. impending- rocks, 
that the most fatal accidents on the Mur have hap- 
pened. A few years ago, forty passengers went 
to the bottom in this dangerous passage ; and the 
inariners, so soon as they approach it, have recourse 
to F^atemosters, ai)d the favour of the Virgin W 
Mariazell. Now, the space of ground included 
between the 'first winding of the rii^erin which it 
flows north, and the last in which it returns just 
as far south, did not seem to me to exceed half a 
mile ; and it is a low level plain. Neither macb 
labour nor expense would be required to cairy a 
canal through it from the upper to the lower [wrt 
of the river, and the navigation, avoiding these 
perilous rapids>.would prvPf^ejl in.a.straight line*. 



' Bnicki like all the other litde towns in Upper 
Styria, is dull and inactiyoy for the mannfacttirea 
of this part of the pTo?ince are farther to the north, 
round the inrai mines of Eisenerz, which are sup^ 
posed to have famished the Romans with the Na^ 
rwu8 chatybsy and the copper mines of Kahlwang. 
The population, both in the towns and the coon** 
try, is devotitly Catholic, and fax more regnlar in 
their observances than the Austrians. A few small 
Congregations of Protestants still linger in the re^ 
cesses of the mountains, Styria tiook up the causa 
of the Reformation early and successfully ; but 
Ferdinand II., who had already lighted up the 
war which brought Gustavus Adolphus in triumph 
from the Baltic to the Danube, brought back ihe 
province to the true faith With fire and sword. A 
few straggling Protestants, escaping observation 
hy the remoteness of their Alpine abodes, perpe- 
tuated their doctrines during a century and a half, 
without pastors, or churches, or public worship, 
handing down their religion as a tradition fmia 
generation to generation. Maria Theresa, herself 
rescued from destruction by a Protestant monardi» 
eent forth missionaries to himt out die stray sheep* 
and bring them back to the fold by argument and 
temonstianGe. This was to be tolerated ; but it is 
iscarcely to be credited, that those who should ob. 
atinately adhere to their faith were doomed to 
«jdle. If they refused to enter the imperial road 
to salvadon, they were to be shown the road to 
Transylvania, and actually planted as colonists by 
the side of their brother heretics, the Turks. Jo*- 
iseph II. inbnnti^ the throne, and fhis stupid and 
barbarous policy disappeared. Instead of curing 
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the htf eticfl of StyHa by threats of banishiiieiity he 
built them churches and gave them pastors* 
, Gtatasy the capital of Styria, is a handsome, bust- 
]ingf and prosperous town, seated on the Mnr^ 
which has already been augmented by the waters 
of the rapid Merz, and surrounded by a plain wbich 
is an orchard. After Vienna and Prague, it is the 
most populous city in the hereditary dominionB of 
Austria, and contains thirty-fiv« thousand inhabits 
ante. Besides its own manuiiEu^tures.in woollen and 
cotton stuffs, it is the entrepot of all the trade be^ 
twten the capital and Trieste. tThe character of its 
iahabitents is marked by the same love of pleasure 
which distinguishes the Viennese, but is accompa* 
nied with more archness and yivacity* lis females 
are celebrated at once fen: their beauty, and their 
softness of heart — ^but there are many places in 
Europe which can equal it in both respects. The 
Gratzer belle is, in general, buxom and blonde, ra^ 
ffaer low in stature, of a fiill voluptuous growih, ji . 
roondish face, and a remarkably clear complezioii» 
The eyea are universally the moit eloquent part 
pf iier form, and, in disposition, she is aromp* No 
isapital is richer in female beauty than Vienna, hou^ 
tover poor it may be in* far more valuable female 
qualities, and its affluence is derived, in a great 
measure, from the diversity of bodily form, as w^ 
as mental constitution, «mong the different prof 
vinoes which compose the empire. The peculiarity 
<of Vienna, in this respect, lies in the different istyles 
of beauty which are collected in it ; for, in all th^ 
provinces, the Prof^kt-exgn^dare'^the show-edir 
lions— of the other sex generally find their. way 
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id the capital/ eitfier seeking or accoHipanying-a 
busband. ' 

* Grat^ was the capital of the Styrian dukes,, so 
often as the province was not under one head with 
Austria ; and even when the provinces were thus 
united, it frequently was enlivened by the rem* 
dence of the common sovereign. Ferdinand II. 
huilt for himself a pompous mausoleum, in which 
his own remains, and those of his mother, are still 
exhibited. Ferdinand no doubt believed that he 
was discharging a duty in peraecuting Protestant-* 
ism ; but there seems to have been something omi- 
nously prophetic in the text which he caused to be^ 
inscribed on his sepulchre, *^ The seed of ihe just 
shall inherit the earth." 

f Lower Styria, which intervenes between Griitz 
and the frontiers of Camiola, is very different from 
the northern part of the province, both in its ex- 
ternal appearance, and in its productions. It is a 
yaried and fertile plain watered by the Mur and 
the Drave, both of which are now large rivers; 
abd instead of the mineral riches which constitute 
the wealth of Upper Styria, it supplies to Austria 
wine and com, honey and capons. The vines are 
principally rmsed along the Banks of the Drave, and 
on the rich plains which extend, in the eastern por^ 
tion of the district, td the frontiers of Hungary. 
The wines are acid, like those of Austria, but 
some sorts have so much fire that they are never 
drank without being mixed with a more harmless 
variety* Those of Radkersburg and Luttenberg 
are the most intoxicating. Mahrburg, a thriving 
town,'bn a commanding eminence above the rapid 
prave, is the centre of the trade.. Beyond this 
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poioty ih^ liiiigiiag|e» and eisen Ibe ebanrter of tiM 
popnUitiony snddenljr chaDges — for the. country 
between tlie Drave and Camiola is inliabited by 
a race who, till this day, have preserved their own 
mder dialect, and less comfortable habits, against 
the influence of the German tribes, who gradnal- 
ly occupied all the other parts of the provinces 
xheyare descendants of the Winden, a northern 
horde, who, in conjunction with other barbarians, 
possessed themselves of Styria, after the iaDing 
fortunes of Rome had recalled her l^ons from 
Noricum and Pannouia. Expelled, in their turn, 
by Charlemagne, from the whole of Upper, and the 
Dorthem part of Lower Styria, they found a settled 
abode in its southern extremity, only by submit^ 
ting to the domination of the conqueror, and have 
maintained themselves, in a great measnre, pure 
fipcmt German innoyations. £v6n at 2iilly, the 
Roman Celleia, the great mass of the people no 
longer understands the language of Styria, and, 
instead of the substantial dwellings in the other 
parts of the province, nothing can exceed Uie mi* 
serable hovels of the peasantry. They are formed 
entirely of trees, hewn, on two sides, into a flat 
surface, and laid horizontally above each other; 
those which form the two ends being notched into 
those of which the front and back of the house aria 
composed. ^Sometimes, but not at all universally, 
the crevices are filled with a sort of oakum. There 
is no outlet for the smoke except the door ; and 
the small aperture which serves as a window is 
frequently not more than a foot square. 

Anodier mountainous ridge, though of very 
tnoderat<i elevation, and scarcely interesting when 
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compared with the Carinthian Alp8» wUdbriae to 
the westward, nraat be crosaed before tbetnsfA> 
iec'deaoends to tbe valley of the Saye^ and enten 
Camiola. In the northern part of thia Mngwlir 
province all is beauty and fertility ; in the^mitli* 
em, all is barren naked rock« Laybach, the cqpi* 
tal, is likewise the first town of any importance 
which presents itself. It was founded, according 
to the civic tradition, by Jason, when on hia retam 
from Colclus with the Golden Fleece. Fiom the 
Black Sea, he came up the Danube to Belgrade^ 
where it is joined by the Save ; he then struggled 
agunst the current of the Save as fiEuras where JLay-* 
][>ach now stands i he and his companions having 
here founded a dty and recruited their strength^ 
took their coracles on their sfaouldera, and crossed 
the Camiolian Alps to Trieste, where they em* 
Jbarked for Greece* Modem notoriety, howevw^ 
threatens to erase ancient traditiQ% and Jaaon is 
about to be eclipsed by the Holy Allies, The 
Congress is the only tlung which gives Laybach 
historical interest ; and its inhabitants^ proud that 
.their city should have been selected as the ran* 
.dezvous of so many princes and atateamen, hawi 
jBssumed an affected tone .of superiority whiob 
aometimes breaks out in very ridicnloos fonaab 
A steep eminence on the <q[^)osite bank of the 
Xaybach, the river on which the city stands^ and 
from which i( takes its name, is crowned wkdb the 
forttess, the melancholy abode of IHilian^liberala* 
Xubiana is as terrific a word to a Lombard aa tbe 
3astile ey^er was to a Frenchman*. 
^ At Upper Laybach, the stage beyond Laybach 
Itself I .quitted the great r<)fid^or that which mna 
voi. II. " Y ^ 8 
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Westwsrdinto the monntains to Idria. It was about 
'four in the afternoon when I entered it, assured 
that there was not more than three honrs' driving 
to Idria ; hot here, as elsewhere, the notions of the 
country^ people, in regard to distance, are ex- 
tfemely indefinite. During half an hour, the road 
nm through a narrow plain ; it then began to as- 
cend rapidly among dark woods of fir, rimning 
along the edge of deep hollows ; and we were still 
in the woods, and still ascending, when even the 
iuicei!$ain light of evening disappeared, and a 
dreary, rainy, and pitch-dark night rendered it as 
dangerous to proceed, as the loneliness of the coun- 
try rendered it impossible to find refuge from the 
storm. Moreover, Giacomo, the coachman, had 
drank more plentifully than was prudent, and nei- 
ther he nor his cattle had ever made the journey 
before. His supplications to the Vir^, and, by 
the time he was fairly drenched with rain, to Bac- 
chus, threw in our way some of the carters em- 
ployed to convey wood and charcoal to Idria from 
the more distant recesses of the mountains ; but 
they seemed to deserve the same reputation for 
rudeness and ferocity which distinguishes them in 
M> many other places. According to them, we 
were still as far from Idria as we had been four 
hours before. Giacomo's broken Croatian soon in- 
formed them that he was a stranger ; and all his 
inquiries about inns and alehouses were only an- 
swered by a horse laugh. His patience being al- 
ready exhausted, he could not bear to have vulgar 
insult added to misfortune, and let loose upon 
them his whole stock of Italian oaths, (and it was 
not a small one>) concluding with assuring me, 
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for our mnlual consolation, that they uiidoalited^ 

ly were " Signori della Knihitza."^ However^ 
satisfied with laughing at our troubles, and increa*: 
sing them by more thmi doubling the road we had 
yet to drive, they neither attempted to assault nor 
to rob us. \ 

We continued to creep on up the moimtain» 
now plunging into the pine forests, where we 
learned that we were getting off the road only by 
the horses running their heads against the trees^? 
and now emerging upon a bairen hilly heath, 
where the closest attention only showed that, to r 
avoid being precipitated into a deep dell^ it waa » 
much safer to trust to the animals than to their* 
conductor* On arriving at a small village where 
there was a sort of inn, nothing could prevail on 
Giacomo to move a foot farther till daylight* I 
was little inclined to pay any. regard to the state^** 
ments of the landlord, that it was positively dan- 
gerous to drive on to Idria in the dark, without a 
person who knew every inch of the road ; becauBe . 
I took it for granted that he merely speculated on . 
the advantage of having a guest» I did him foul • 
wrong. On making the rest of the journey next 
mornings I was compelled to acknowledge the ac> 
curacy of his representations, and to be perfectly 
satisfied with the obstinacy of Giacomo* The ac* 
commodations of the little hostelry were much 

* The Eiuhitza is the name of a mountain pass pacti« 
cahle only on foot or horseback, leading through the forests 
directly from Idria to Gorizia. It has the reputation of be- 
ing infested by banditti. Probably this danger is exagge- 
rated, 88 it is everywhere ; but about Gorizia it is a proverbs 
b|4 saying, '* Chi vuol rubar* se ne vad* alia Kxubitsa.'* • 
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nmre eoiiifBrt|d>fe tban lUiy man hto a rigiit toex- 
pwl ia such a part of moh a coontiy. In these 
Aooaea, tfae landlord, eommoDly his wife, and al-^ 
itays the* female who acts as waiter and dhamher- 
naidy speak Geniian. In fact, jthe language is 
taught in all the country schools \ but this hashi« 
tiicnto had little effect in making it general among 
the peasantry ; for the great point always is, not 
"vriiat a child -leams in a school, but what it speaks 
and hears out of the school. It learns German 
words during the short time it is in the presence of 
tfae master ; tmt of his reach, it speaks a'nd hears 
only its native Croatian dialect. Small tracts for' 
^be iiB#*ol the peasantry have even been printed' 
in Croatian, amd some attempts hav^ been made* 
tcwards compiling a dictionary. / 

X N^ mpmiag) we proceeded, during an hour,^ 
over llie sairie bairen country. • Of a sudden the' 
read seema to dttappeat right before the eyes of 
the tfaveller^ and he 'finds himself cm the brink iif- 
a'huge hollow in the mountains. The effect » sih- 
gnlar and striking. He looks down into the whole 
of this ketlJe, surrounded On every side by irr^u- 
lar towering crags, which are here and there tuft- 
ed with patches of fir, but in general, exhibit on- 
ly the naked and dreary rock. The picture was '* 
entirely changed by the mist, in which every thing 
was enveloped* As the morning was not far 
advanced, the sun, though bright and warm above, 
had not yet penetrated into the gulf, which was 
i^led to the brim with white fleecy vapour, into 
which the road seemed to descend, as if into, mere 
air. All around, the rugged cliffs rose above its 
surface, like the rocky diores of a mountain lake. 
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and imagination coidd asa^ no depth, to the abyss 
over wmch this light and- hoFering: mantle wa% 
spread. As the sun came nearer the meridiaii» th^r 
vapour began to rise slowly, but without dividing 
itself inta those distinet and r^idJ^y ascending, 
columns, which often produce such fantastic ap^ 
pearances in the higher passages of the Swiss 
Alps. In a short time the whole kettle was vi- 
sible, terminating below in a narrow, irregular val-! 
ley. The Idria, issuing at once from the rnoun-^ 
tains on the south, rushed along in the bottom^^ 
On the crags which, circling round, seem to shut 
out this spot from all communication with the 
world, not a cottage was to be seen, for they are 
too precipitous ; and only here and there a few 
scanty patches of cultivation, for they are too bar* 
ren. In the centre of the valley, and about seven 
hundred feet below the brink, the eye rested on. 
the little town of Idria, and the. huts scattered 
round the base of the mountain which contain* 
the entrance to the mines.* 

* The diseovery of these mereoxisl mines, like that ol 
so many other, mines, is attributed to accident. A GarniOi* 
lian peasant, who drove a small trade In wooden vessels, waa 
in the habit of groping his way into this recess, at that time 
entirely covered with wood, to procure materials for his tubs 
and pails, which he sometimes finished on the spot. He 
l)ad placed some pails over night in a small pool in a rivu* 
let which issued from the mountain, for the purpose of 
'^ seasoning*' them, as we. would express it. To keep then^ 
under water, he put into them a quantity of sand taken 
from the bed of die stream. In the rooming, he found all 
his stnsngth scarcely sufficient to lift one of them ou4 of the 
water. He could ascribe this only to the weight of the sand, 
which he had throiyn in by handfuls. the evening before ;. 

y » ' 
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The entlTAttoe to the mine is a little to the south- - 
ward of the town, in the side of a small hillock 
wUoh rises in front of the monntainons wall that 

smd 10 heavy was to him a phenomenon^ and he carried 
0nne of it to the pastor of his villi^^ The latter, suspect- 
ing what might be the reason, sent it to the Imperial Di- 
rector of Mines, and, on examination, it was found to con- 
tain above half its weight of quicksilver. The whole of 
what now constitutes the department of Idria was imme- 
diately d^ciared a domain of die crown, but the mines were 
fint worked by private adventurers on leases, and the mi- 
ners have still preserved various traditions of the ruin which 
some, and the diflSculties which all of these speculators had 
to encounter. The shafts were driven deep in the solid rock, 
Imt no quicksilver appeared. One after another, the spe- 
€ttlaton drew back from the undertaking, and it centred 
St last in one who was more sanguine and persevering. But 
ho, too, hoped and^ laboured in vain ; and the destitution 
into which he had plunged his family by the unsuccessful 
adventure brought mm to his grave. His widow was com- 
pelled to give up the operations ; but the workmen deda- 
led they would still make an attempt for the family of him 
who had so long given them bread, and continue the search 
fourteen dayslonger, without wages. The fourteenth of these 
days arrived, but no quicksilver appeared. Towards the 
iftemixMi, as the workmen, who had been aniioyed all day 
long by Sulphureous vapours «nd a more uncomfortable' 
stmosphenxj^ian usual, were about to give up their task 
for ever Iti^dbspondency, and prepare to celebrate above 
ground HtHmMlnii of their patron saint, of which this hap- 
pened 4o be the eve, a shout from the lowest part of the 
aha^ nmounoed that the deep-concealed vein had at length 
been dragged from its lurking place. The saint was post- 
poned, and the mercury pursu^. It was soon asoertidned 
that the labours and expense of yean would be amply re- 
paid. The revived widow prudently sold her remaining 
light to }be government, and, since that period, dtiring 
more than four hundred years, Idria has not ceased to pour 
Us thousands mto the imperial treasury. 
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^mnninds ibe delL The vmiM piits ad a miner's 
dress. It is not ojAj necessary to leave bdiind 
.watches, rings, snuff-boxes, and similar articles 
which wonld infallibly be afiected bytheqnidnil- 
▼er ;. but, for the same reason, the accompanying 
miner insists on your dispensing with all coats and 
waistcoats which have metal buttons. In every 
case a miner's dress is at once more convenient, 
and more independent of the moisture and rub^ 
bings, which may be enc6untered below ground, 
although, in this beautiful mine, there is little to 
be apprehended -from either. The miners have not 
yet ceased their jokes on two ladies who went 
down with some fashionable company during the 
Congress in the neighbouring Laybach, and re- 
turned, the one with her gold watch converted in- 
to a tin trinket by the quicksilver, and the fair 
cheeks and neck of the other bedaubed wilJi the 
blackness of falsehood by the sulphur. 

The descent can be made to the very bottom of 
the ininie in less than five minutes, in one of the 
large buckets in vriiieh the ore is brought above 
ground. This mode, though the less fatiguing, is 
not therefore the better ; for, in descending ^e 
sfaaft on foot, one can observe much better the care 
and regularity with "iirhich all the operations have 
been carried on, particidarly in later times. From 
the first step, day-light is excluded ; for the pas- 
sage, hewn in the rock, descends at a very acute 
angle : were it a smooth surface, it would be im<* 
practicable. 'Excepimg the steepness, it has no 
odier inconvenience. Instead of clambering down 
a wet, slippery^ wooden ladder, as in Freyberg, 
you descend on successive flights of steps, as re* 
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gttlar as if they liad been constnicted for aprimte 
dwelling. Here and there are hmding placeer^ 
where galleries branch off through which veina 
have been followed, or the shaft descends in a new 
direction* This is the regular mode in which the 
mining is carried on, from the snrface of the earth 
to the lowest part of the mine, forming a snbter-* 
raneons staircase descending abont seven hundred 
foet, for the mine as yet is no deeper, owing to 
the superabundance and richness of the ore. All 
is pierced in the hard Mmestone rock. A still more 
nsefal degree of care, has been bestowed on the 
walls and ceiling. Instead of leaving the bare rin- 
ged tock, as is still irequently done elsewhere, or 
supporting the roof with wood, as was in former 
times the universal practice, this passage into the 
earth is lined with a strong wall of hewn stone, 
arched above ; so that the desc^it is in reality 
through a commodious vaulted passage about four 
feet wide, and, in average height, rather more than 
six. The walling with stone is preferable, both 
in security and duration, to the old custom of li« 
ning and supporting the shaft with wood ; the in- 
creasing scarcity and value of wood have likewise 
made it the cheaper mode. Neither is the labour 
so great as, at first s^ht, might be imagined. The 
stones used are those cut out in carrying the shaft 
itself downwards. All the trouble of transporting 
them along a gallery to tlie bottom of the perpen** 
dicular shaft by which the ore. and rubbish are 
conveyed above gnmnd, is thus saved* No mine 
could be more fortunate in regard to the absence 
of water. A slight degree of moisture on the walla 
and ceiling is all that , can be occMionally traced; 
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The atmosphere is perfectly dry end comfbrtable, 
except in the neighbourhood of rich veins. 

• The spot where the original adventurers fonnd 
the first > vein of mercury is pointed out rather 
pnore than two hundred feet below ground^ that 
isy at one-third of the depth to which the mine 
has been carried during the four hundred years' 
that have since elapsed, a striking proof how 
abundant and productive the veins must have pro- 
"ved. The original one, however, does not seem to 
bave be^n followed, for the first gallery is consi* 
dffl^bly lower. The deeper you go, the more 
thickly do the veins come upon each other. Tiieir 
^irectioii, in general, is nearly horizontal, but it is 
not at all uncommon to find them ascendii^ ; in 
this case, they are not followed. Even where they 
retain the horizontal direction, or rise at a very 
trifling angle, they are not pursued to exhaustion, 
imless they be uncommonly productive ; atid this 
extraordinary richness never continues long. In- 
atead of exhausting the vein, a new one is sought 
deeper down. 

. The ores vary considerably in point of richness. 
What are redsoned good ores contain from sixty- 
five to seventy-five per cent of pure. quicksilver, 
and these are common enough. They often go as 
high as eighty-five per cent. The mercury is sel- 
dom found in its pure state, nor, when it does ap- 
pear, is it always in the neighbourhood of the rich- 
est veins. I observed some globules glittering on 
the walls of one of the galleries which was some- 
what damp, as if it had been brought out by the 
pressure of moisture. 
The only unpleasant accompaniment of the ore 
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is (be suipliur wbtch almost unireraaily attends' 
it ; its fumes were strongest in the lowest gaUeries*^ 
Tbe miners have learned to consider it as a prog- 
nostic of good ore ; for it is muTersally: ohserredy 
that the richer the vein is, the greater is the qvanw 
tity of sulphur : they have never pure air and good 
ore together* But neither the action of the sul- 
phur nor of the mercury on the health and appear* 
ance of the workmen is at all so striking as it has 
sometimes been represented* That the mercury 
brings on a periodical salivation is merely a joke« 
Its effects are most observable on the teeth, whick' 
are generally deficient and discoloured. 

The preparatory processes through which the ore 
must pass before being finally carried to the roast* 
ing ovens are performed on the other side of the 
town, on the banks of the Idria. But it is only 
with the inferior ores that such processes are ne« 
cessary ; all that are held to cimtain sixty-five per 
cent of quicksilver, or upwards, are put immediate^ 
ly into the oven* This may be represented as a? 
square building divided by brick floors into five or 
six compartments. These floors are not continuous, 
but are pierced with a number of holes, that the 
flame and smoke may ascend from the one to the^ 
other. The ore is spread out upon tliem, the aper-t 
tures being left uncovered. The fire is kindled be«- 
tween the lowest floor and the ground, and every ^ 
outlet and crevice in the whole fabric is then caze** 
foljy shut. The action of the fire, gradually ex-*' 
tending itself from one layer to another through' 
the openings in the floors, separates the quicksilver 
from its accompanying fossils.; it rises sublimated^;, 
along with the smoke, to the top, from whence it 



hm no passage but by floes whicb are led through 
4he walls in a winding direction, that it may cool 
by continued circulation. As it cools, the pUre 
quicksilver is precipitated, and descends, by inter- 
nal communications between the flues, to the lower 
part of the wall. The fire is kept up, till it is ascer- 
tained by the disappearance of vapours, that all the 
mercury has been disengaged ; nor are the outlets 
opened till the whole is so cool that all the quick- 
silver mupt have been deposited. The metal is 
found deposited in hollows at the bottom of the 
"walls, made on purpose to receive it, and commu- 
nicating with the flues. The sulphur is gained at 
llie same time. The quicksilver is then tied up 
in sheep or goat skins, prepared with alum, these 
.having been found to be the cheapest and most 
'Convenient of the materials which will contain 
mercury without being injured. 
' At stated seasons^ twice or thrice a-year, it is 
necessary to sweep out the dust which gathers in 
the flues, adheres to the walls, and settles on the 
comers in the interior of the ovens. This labour 
.as found to be so unhealthy, that it is not laid upon 
the workmen as a regular part of their duty ; ad- 
ditional wages are paid to those who volunteer to 
perform it. Tbe whole fiu;e is carefolly wrapped 
up ; but no precautions can secure them effectually 
against the prejudicial influence of this dust, load* 
*ed with so many noxious particles. It produces 
•trembling fits, and frequently convulsions, which, 
for a time, disable the workmen for labour. 
* Close by are the buildings for the manufacture 
«of Zinnober, the red sublimate of mercury. For a 
Icmg time there has been nothing done in diem, 
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because the stock on hand far ekceeds anjr pm- 
bable demand for it A great deal of cautioii was 
always obserred in aUowing strangers to visit i% 
4>wing to a wish to keep secret some particdar 
processes of the manufacture* 

The mine is wrought at the expense and for the 
account of the Austrian goTomment. The sales 
.and rerenues are under the direction of an office 
in Vienna called the Sergwerks-produeHonf^pett^ 
schliesa-DiredUm, a compound wMch, notwitb- 
stan(ting its formidable lengthy means just, Coo^ 
missioners of Mines. Among them there is always 
.a number of mineralogists and praeticsl miners. 
The great profit of the mine li^ not so tmach in 
the quantity^ as in the quality of .the me, and the 
small expense at which the metal is produced. 
When the good ores are once above ground^ the 
only further expense of any consequence is the 
wood used in the roasting ovens. Even with the 
inferior ores, although the beating them into dust 
by machinery, and then washing them repeatedly 
to separate the particles which contain meceary 
from the lighter sand which contains none# be a 
.somewhat tedious process, yet it is not at all an 
expensive one. The prc^ts Inve always been redb- 
oned at fifty per cent on the wholesale price at 
which the metal is consigned to the mine«dtrectery 
.in A^enna* The people on the spot either M not 
.know, or Would not tell the price ; but, accdfdag 
,tQ Sartori, about sixteen years ago the prim^ coat 
to the Direction was 110 florins (L.ll) per cwt 
To other purchasers it was chai^gedat 150 florins, 
.(L.15,) except to jSpain, who received it ai priAe 
SiQBip This was in consequenQB of a «oluretttMa 



. toilYfteL^4)t€^ II. and Spaia» by which tlie ktter, 
.an veoetTiiig the miseral ii that price, bound itself 
to take amwally ten thousand cwt. of quicksilver^ 
and Bpwardfl of one thousand cwt. of red suU^ 
mate^ The quicksilver was principally for the 
purposes oi amalgamation in the mines of South 
America^ and the enormous consumption betrays 
. a fiftulty mode of manipulati<m in Peru ; for at Fiey« 
h^acg I was assured, that the loss of mercury in 
; amalgamation in the Saxon mines does not exceed 
•an ounce in the hundred weight. Idria, therefore, 
under these circumstances, was no unimportant 
item in the cinl list reTenue of Austria ; since, ex- 
elnsive of all -other modes of consumption, the con- 
' tract with Spain slone must have yielded an annual 
profit of more than L.50,000. From the com* 
mencenatent oi the contest between Spain and her 
.Gok>nie«, Uiis great outlet gradually became more 
and more confined, and is now entirely cut oflf. 
Jdria at present does not, on ap average, produce 
/annually more than three thousand hundred weight 
of quieknlver. Even on this narrow scale, the pro- 
fits, X was assured, amoonit annually to above 
^00,000 florins, more iJian L,20,000 sterling. The 
£Awetion lukw care that the siqpply shall exceed 
•the demand as little as possiUe. Every two years 
a statement is sent down to Idria of the quantity 
'Wlueh it is thoi^t will be sufficient ftur each ii 
ithe two following^ and on this depends the numr 
her of ;WorkHien and the jegularity of then: employ- 
mvA. 

. This immoderate. dedme in the consumption^ 
amounting to more than cme^ourth of the whole, 
besi^ea: tiling moneyont of Uieeni^ieKor's p9ekel> 

VOL. II. z 
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Jiaft necemarily dumniahed the popidation of Idria. 
In its flourishing state, the mine gave bread to 
.between 1100 and 1200 men, of whom SOD were 
employed merely in felling wood in the neigfa- 
bonring moimtains, and conveying it to Idria. The 
persons at present employed do not amoont to a 
third of that number. The diminution, moreover, 
-was llie more sensibly felt, because it came at a 
time when the most active prosperity would have 
been required to repair the injurious consequences 
^f a conflagration which had rendered the mine 
useless during nearly three years. It was never 
ascertained how the fire originated. The galleries 
-were in many pldces still lined and roofed with 
twood, and in these the fire is supposed to have 
4>^^. In 1803, on the night between die 15th 
and 16th of March, the workmen observed a thidc 
smoke issniog from some of the lower galleries. 
•It ascended and spread itself through the higher^ 
No fire was seen, no sound of flames was heard ; 
but it was too evident that the mine was on fire 
below. Some of the woricmen, with great intre- 
pidity, endeavoured to reach the scene of the 
conflagration. It was in vain : they were forced 
to retreat from one gallery to another, flying be- 
fore an enemy whom they could not diiicover ; for 
the smoke, which continued to make its way up- 
Drards to the open air, was not merely so dense 
and suffocating, but so loaded with noxious fumes 
■and particles let loose from the fossils amoi^ 
which the flames were raging in the boweb of the 
<earth, that no living thing could safely meet it, 
much less penetrate it. They were fortunate 
«noQg(i to save themselves above ground, and the 
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ktea waaadofyfed'of eztingniahing the fire by ex- 
etadingtke air. -All the passages were closed as 
Bear to the sapposed scene of the conflagration a» 
they eould be reached. The two shafts which lead 
innnediateily aboTe gronnd were stopped np out-, 
side, and plastered over with clay. Five weeks 
Ihe mine remained thns sealed up, but without ef* 
&ct. Twice^ during this period, the coverings aboTB 
were removed ; each 'time the enemy was foond 
move fiirio«8 than before. The flames were heard 
laging below with a sonnd at which the miner stiU 
trembles when he relates it ; the smoke, burden* 
ed with mercorial and snlpbureoos exhalations^ 
rolled forth from the month of the pit, like steams 
from the jaws of Acheron, striking down every 
ene that came within its reach. It was apprehend-* 
ed that the fire had attacked the upper works, and 
was thus threateningthe final destmctionof the mine. 
As a last resource, the Director resolved to haxmd 
the experiment of laying the mine under water*: 
A stream was turned into the perpendicular shaft, 
md allowed to flow two days and three nights.- 
During the first day it produced no efiect. In the 
course ,of the secimd day, whether it was that 
steam, generated by the meeting of the &re and 
the water, was struggling for escape, or that an 
inflammable air had been produced and kindled 
by the glowing fossils, of a sudden a subterrane- 
ous explosion shook the mountain with the noise 
and violence of an earthquake. The huts of the 
minors situated near the entrance were rent^ 
houses farther ofl^ but standing on the slope or 
near the skirts of the hill, started from their foun- 
dations ; and the panic-struck inhabitants were 
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flying in dlmny from ih» rain lfc»t' «. g in d^to 
threaten the ramy. The ndiole thing most havi» 
been splendid ; accidental as it wwBf art conld go 
no fiurther in imitating nature. In the mine itsi^y 
as was afterwards found, the explosion had rent 
the galleries, thrown down the ardwd ro<tfs, and 
tern up the stairs. But the victory was gained ; 
the vapours began to diminish, and at the end of 
liome weeks it was possible to venSove into the 
mine. It cost two years to prepare an apparatus 
and pump out the water. It was carried off inSo 
the Idria, and was found to oontain only a small 
4|uantity of mercury, but a large proportion of vi- 
triolic acid, and so much iron, that the bed and 
banks of the river were incrasted with iron ochre 
throughout its whole course, from Idria to wbere 
k falls into the Lisbnzo. At lliis same time, efury 
fish disappeared from the stream, except the eel, 
#hieh seems to bid defiance to every thing but 
actual broiling or roasting. 

Bven when the galleries had been deared of the 
wttter, it was impossible to work in them, partly 
from the heat which they still retained, but still 
more from the fumes of sublimed mercury, which 
produced in the miners a violent salivation, ac*: 
eompanied with convulsions, and trembling of the 
limbs* To produce an almost inhuman zeal, high 
wages were offered to such as would venture into 
places reckoned the most dangerous to explore 
the consequences of the disaster, and collect die 
quicksilver which had been deposited in large 
quantities in the galleries. Many purdiased this 
additional pittance with thehr lives ; and altogether, 
the atmosphere, ndiich continued for months to 
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infest the tmne, was so banefiil,' thst it was diffi'* 
colt to muster a sufficient number of healthy men 
for the ordinary operations* 

The town of Idria, originating ftx>m, and de- 
pending on the mines, has felt^ of conrse, the fine* 
tnations of their iHTosperity. The wages which the 
miners earn, even when in fall employment, are 
so trivial, that >they never can rise above a statf 
4yf destitntion. Of the inhabitants who are not oc- 
cupied in the mines, some marinfactnre a coarse 
linen, which others carry about the conntry, and 
even into Lower Anstrm, for sale. The women 
manufactnre eqnally coarse lace, which is not in* 
tended, indeed, for the Inxurions market of the 
capital, but which finds purchasers in the peasant^ 
ry, and in the populace of the small towns, not 
only of Camiola itself, but likewise of Upper 
Styria,.and down throughout Croatin to the fron* 
tiers of Turkey. The soil of the Idrian is much 
too unkindly to yield him the materials of his ma^^ 
nufaeture ; he buys his flax in Bohemia. With 
him the riches of the earUi are concealed in her 
bosom ; skill and industry would be equally wasted 
on the stubborn rocks that surround Ins dlell. Yet, 
even cu the steep sides of this mountain kettle, 
he has done every thing that labour can accom- 
plish. Wherever a comer could be found that 
presented something like an even and sheltered 
surface, with a perseverance deserving of a more 
liberal reward, he has brought 'earth from a di»« 
tance, formed an artificial soil on the barren rock^ 
and planted his scanty crop of rye. The produce 
of this cukivation is, of course, ^r from equalling 
the toil it has cost. Not only this more naked part 

z2 ' 
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of the eoontiy, bnt the whole produce of Cttp* 
nioky like,tbe greater part of the adjoiniiig Croatii^ 
by no meaBs produces what its own conaamption 
xequireB. The deficiency is made up by import- 
ations from Hungary, that inexhaustible reposito- 
ry of com and wine, but the importations are ex- 
tremely limited, for Camiola has no money, and 
produces little that Hungary requires* 

To the CamioliaBy as in genend to the peasant* 
ry of the empire, wheaten bread or animal food is 
B luxury. Black broth, thidc with vegetables, still 
blacker bread, and sometimes a scanty platter of 
email, rank, watery potatoes, are his customary 
food. £yen this penury he gains only by inces- 
aant toil. He binds on his shoulders his few webs 
of coarse linen or lace, tied up in a white i^eet ; 
thus burdened, dressed in a long, white, woollen 
coat, aind low^crowned, broad*biintmed, rough 
woollen hat, and armed with a long staff, forth he 
etrolls into the world* to seek a market for his 
wares. There is not a proiriaee of the Austrian 
empire, unless it be Transylvania or the 'Budso- 
iwina, where he is not to be found, humkeds of 
iniles from his home, retailing the produce of the 
industry of his wifo and daughters. On the ap- 
proach of winter he returns to the expectant hut 
wi^ the profits of his Uttle adventure, and mate- 
rials for continuing his little manufiieture. Dnrii^ 
his peregrination he is remarkable for frugality; 
he induces in no> luxury ; in a great degree he sets 
even the allurements of intoxieatiott at defiance, 
and consideris every penny as a sacred deposit, for 
which he nust telig^onsly account to his family in 
the mountains of Camiola. £reli amid the bustle 

7 . 
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9iBBi gMtter of Vienna, his tall gaimt £gul'e, and 
9W«r(hy conntenance, are seen plodding through 
the crowd* while he calk aload his " linens and 
laces," without a look for the boat of passing gaie-* 
"ties. The varieties of people with whom he deals, 
^Bd the caution that always springs from the habit 
^^f drivQig bargains, sharpen his wit, and make 
acme amends for the total want of education. He 
^▼eii boasts <^ some knowledge of the world. In 
^tber respects, he is just as ignorant as the Hun- 
garian peasant ; he is doomed to a life of much 
^ardw tmi, md more biting penury ; but he is 
neither so brutal, nor so proud, so dull, nor so 

, The great road is regained at Loitscb, and en- 
tera the little, romantic valley of Planina. Though 
aot destitute of picturesque beauty, it is remarka- 
l^le only for the ample stream, the Laybach, by 
wbidi it is watered, and which, like so many others 
in this strange country, issues at once, a full and 
veady-made river, from the mountain that termi- 
afttes the valley on the south. For about a quar- 
ter of a mile we followed the course of the stream 
iqiwards through the narrow dell, bounded on both 
aides by bold rocks, and tufted with luacuriant un- 
derwood. A long array of com and saw mills suc- 
ceeded. Above the last of them, the dell is ter- 
minated by a semicircle of bold and lofty precipi- 
ces, in the middle of which an enormous archway, 
almost as regularly formed as if hewn out by the 
band of art, opens a way into the oitrails of the 
mountain. Through this majestic portal, the whole 
river poursitself forth at once from the bosom of the 
earth, and spreads out its waters to the day in an 
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ample btBm, which extends on both Mdea to tbe^ 
WBlb of roek that bound the delL The Btem of ar 
fange fir, hollonred out like a canoe, fbniishes the 
only means of reaching the entrance ; for the ira~ 
ters of the batdn not only wash tibe precipices, but, 
as was evident from the hollow soimd of the wavee^' 
have undermined them. A millOT's man guided 
this frail bark with a wooden shovel ; the whole^ 
passage to the opening does not exceed a hundred* 
feet, andy if one sits quietly, danger is out of ther 
question; 

This natural gateway is about twenty feet wide, 
and twice as high. It is regularly curved. A few 
steps forward, and it enlarges itself into a cavern^ 
of magnificent dimensions and wonderful regular^ 
ity of form. There are not many traces of stalac-"' 
tite ornament ; the gigantic walls and vaulted roof 
stand in their natund grandeur, unadorned and 
overpowering. Nothing seems to support the en- 
ormous weight of mountain above ; it rises from 
the earth gradually and regularly, bending itself 
into a majestic natural cup^a. Theefiect is aided 
by the circumstance that, owing to the spadons- 
ness of the entrance, no part of the dome remunflr 
in darkness ; the eye takes in the whole at once. ' 

The river, except when.it is inundated, doear 
not entirely cover the floor of the cavern, the bot-^ 
tom of which slopes down from the one side to the 
other. The upper part was now deserted, in con^ 
sequence of the long continuance of dry weather, 
and consisted entirely of sand, a deposition from 
the stream which, when swollen, occupies the^ 
whole width of the portal. The course of the ri-^ 
ver cannot be followed far into the bowelsof the' 
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monateuL The careniy at its extremky, sadden- 
ly tams to the left ; it is no longer a vault, but a 
•naxTOV paseage; the roof «tnks down, light disap- 
pears* and the sound of the water anii(SUocefl that 
it is flowing over an uneven and intertiipted ohan- 
4EieL From the moment it enters the cavern, its 
course is slow and tranquil, and it pours itself 
:wdthoat noise into.the deep-sunk mountain-basin, 
'Wfatch,embedded ammig precipices, varies in depth 
irom twelve to twenty-five feet. 
' But its troubles are not yet past. Flowing^ 
innn the basin over the artificial embankments 
elected to raise its waters to '^e necessary- eleva^ 
^on fiHTthe mills, it continues its course northwards 
through the valley. Scarcely, however, has it 
veacfaed the northern extremity, when the earth 
-agittiL gapes for it, and s^irallows it up, not through 
« bold aperture like that which it has quitted, but 
through numerous, small, insidious rents and cre- 
vices. It is lost for nearly nine miles, pursuing its 
course under ground. It finally bursts forth i^in 
at Upper Laybach, where the hilly country sinks 
' down into the wide plain which surrounds Lay- 
bach itself ; and, in the neighbourhood of the lat* 
.ter, it takes refuge from all its subterranean foes 
by joining its waters to those of the more formi- 
dable Save* During the thaws in the beginning of 
summer, and the rains of autumn, the river pours 
forth from the jaw% of the cavern at Planina a 
•mass of vrater so much superior to the capacity of 
ihe apertures which drink it up at the norwem ex- 
tremity, that the whole valley, bounded as it is on 
' -bo^ sides by rodcy eminences, is converted into 
'ft sonumticlake. 
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The origin of .this; snbtttranebu riV^ fuM 
not yet been BatiafiBctoiilyaacertainecL - The nkm 
general opinion holds it to he the Poick, a riviar 
which throws itself into the monntain at -Adrian 
berg, about nine miles south of Planina, and at » 
considerably higher elevation. This is Ukewise-tho 
more probable hypothesis. The body of water m 
botl^ at the time I saw them, was alike, and its 
somewhat muddy colour was the same. The course 
of the Poick, where it disappears in the mountain 
at Adelsbeig, is to the nwdi ; Planina Ues in the 
3ame direction, and much lower. > According to the 
other hypothesis, which has been started of late 
years, the Poick, instead of reappearing through 
the portal of Planina, and sending^ its waters by 
the Save and the Danube to the Black Sea, turoa 
to the westward beneath ground, reappears, after 
a subterraneous course of twenty^ miles, in tb» 
sources of the Wippach on the western confinea €i 
Camiola, pours itself, under this name, into the 
Lisonzo, and is thus finally lost in the Adriatic 
The Poick being. thus disposed of, the river of 
Planina is declared to be a subterraneous outlet of 
the neighbouring lake of Zirknitz. The faypoth^ 
sis js entirely gratuitous* The Wippaoh, it istme^ 
has a similar origin ; but so have the Idria, the 
Jersero, and various other streams in every comer 
of these calcareous hills. It is said, that pieces of 
wood, and other light bodies, which have been 
thrown into the Poick at Adelsberg, hare reap- 
peared in the Wippach ; but such en diis are dk 
ways of doubtful credibility. It is said, for instmoe, 
that a traveUing cooper who had suffered Bhi|>. 
wreck in the Struddy or whirlpool, of the Da- 
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anbe, above Vienna, afterwards found part of his 
equipage floating on the lake of Neusiedel in Hun- 
gary, and the people of the country still believe 
that a subterraneous communication exists between 
^e river and the lake. If the cavern of Planina 
be an outlet of the lake of Zirknitz, its waters 
ought to disappear when the lake is dry; but the 
craters €»f the Laybach never fail entirely. It would 
]be desirable to know whether the Poick and the 
Laybach swell at the same time ; only few obser- 
vations, howevOT, have been made, and even these 
are in general too indefinite to be taken as certain 
data. 

: The lake of Zirknitz itself lies in a higher ridge 
of eminences, about eight miles to the eastward of 
Planina. It is not remarkable either for its size 
or beauty ; when full, it is just like any other large 
piece of water, and the rocks which surround it 
are too bare and uniform to be picturesque. Its 
celebrity is due solely to the periodical flux and 
reflux of its waters from and into the bowels of 
the mountain. It is scarcely worth visiting, ex- 
cept when the departure of its waters has left un- 
covered the orifices of the conduits from which they 
issne, and through which they disappear ; for it is 
duly then that any idea can be formed of the na- 
tural machinery by which its phenomena are pro- 
duced. It is about six English miles long, and 
three broad ; it is embedded among ridges of lime- 
stone, the predominating fossil in the mountains of 
this part of Camiola. On the approach of mid- 
summer in ordinarily dry seasons, when the snow 
has disappeared from the neighbouring mountains, 

its waters begin to decrease. If the weather con- 

12 
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tinues dcy, the dimitintion proceeds itipidlyv sndf m 
a few weeks the whole mass is draiiied off. A mik 
vegetation springs np from the mud which has hein 
left behind ; the peasants, if the summer promises 
welU sow grass, or perhaps rye, on the exterior 
part of the abandoned becL In a couple of months 
they are mowing hay where the dark waters of 
the lake were formerly spread out, and the sports^ 
man shoots game where, but a short time bNBfore^ 
he was fishing pike. When the lake is entirely 
gone, the caverns through which it has fled become 
visible, sinking into the mountain, some on the side 
and others on the bottom of its bed* They all lie 
towards the northern bank ; they vary in siee ; 
though some of them can be entered^ they are 
not practicable to- any extent ; water, or the nar* 
rowness and lowness of the passage, uniformly 
arrests your progress* So ftur as they have been 
. traced, they all descend. 

Od the sou^em side, the bottom and bank of 
the lake yawn into a similar set of apertnresy 
Uirough which, as the rains set in towards the end 
of autumn, water begins to rise. It continues ia-» 
creasing in quantity, and gtadnally fills the deeper 
hollows of the deserted bed. Even some of the 
openings on the northern side which had assisted 
to drain the lake, now send forth their stores from 
beneath to fill it. As the rains continue, the w%* 
ters issue from these apertures with such impetus 
osity, that pike are said to have been frequently 
taken, wounded and disfigured in a manner wlnA 
could only be explained on the supposition, that 
the violence of the subterraneous stream had 
dashed them to and fro against the rocks of the 
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bidden passage, through which it hurries them up 
from deeper reservoirs before they emerge into 
the lake. So soon as >the waters begln«to appear^ 
the birds which hadaestled in the long grass seek 
another refuge ; the peasant removes in haste what 
of his hazardous crop may still remain within the 
piargin of the basin ; and,> withkt as ^ort a time 
as that in which it had retired, the lake is again 
there in all its former extent, and stocked- with its 
former inhalMtants. 

. The length of tim&during which it remains dry 
depends entirely on the comparative dryness of the 
seascm. The watersnm off in the summer of 1^21, 
returned toward the end of November, and ranofT 
•a second time in .the «adx)f' February 1822, nof, 
indeed, an ordinary occurrence, but perfec^y na* 
>tural, because no sainliad fallen from the begin- 
Oiing of January, and the snow on the high moun* 
'tains still continued to be frozen. Sometimes, 
•again, when the summer* is decidedly what may 
be called a wet one, the lake does not Retire at all^ 
all proofs that the sources. of its waters are not 
subterranean, although the channels which con- 
.duct them into this basin are subterranean. 

The phenomena of this >lake, therefore, do not 
seem either to be of ^ery difficult explanation, or 
to deserve the astonishment with which many tra- 
vellers and some natundists have regarded them. 
The whole ridge of mountains consists of a very 
porous calcareous rock through which the rain and 
xnelted snow easily penetrate; It i» traversed, 
likewise, internally by innumerable suites of ca- 
verns and galleries, in wiiich the waters unite them- 
selves into streams, and pursue their subterraneous 
VOL. u. 2 a 
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oonnetWtheyianie Ikom the moimtttiiiiitd boom 
lower open faollow» as in the TBlley of Flanumy or 
here in the lake <^ Zirknitz. The quantity and 
sixe of the fish, which retire with the lake into the 
jcavenia heneath, and return with the letoming 
etreaniy prove that there must be capadouB reseT' 
▼oirB within the bosom of the mountain in which 
they can exist and prosper. 

Where the outlets of the lake finally discharge 
their waters cannot, of course, be easily traeed» 
because their subterraneous channels cannot be 
followed ; but the whole country from the norths 
em limits of Camiola to the sh<Hies of the Adria^* 
tic, from the eaTem of Phmina to the sources of 
the Timavus, is so full of streams, whose first ap- 
pearance aboYO ground clearly implies a previous 
subtemaean course, that there is no difficulty in 
accounting for the disappearance of the lake* The 
Jersero issuing from the cave of St Cantian, the 
Idriai>ursting from the mountain not far from the 
mines, the Wippach rinng in the same manner far* 
.ther to the westward, are, in all likelihood, outkta 
.of the Zirknitz ; and what is there improbable in 
the supposition, that even the Timavus itself 
draws part of its stores firom this alteniating re«. 
servoir ? 

Some of these subterranean waters in this pai^ 
of Camiola are, so far as I know, the only Eurd- 
pean abodes of that anomalous littie creature, the 
l^teus Anguinus. Some living q^mens which 
I saw in the possession of a peasant in Adelsbeig, 
were about eight inches long ; but they have beoi 
found of twice that length. The body varies ^ 
diameter from half an inch to an inch, accfwdiiig 
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tn ^ leiiglifa of the animal ; it resembles almost' 
entirely that of the eel ; it is whitish below, and 
above of a delicate flesh colour. The upper part of 
the head is more flattened than in the eel, and ap- 
proadbes nearer to that of a pigmy alligator. The' 
gills protmde entirely from the head, and some- 
times rise above it : their cdomr is a pale red ; but, ■ 
when the animal is irritated, they become of so 
brilliant a scarlet hue, and branch ontinto so many 
minute yet distinct ramifications, that the creature 
has eJACtly the same appearance as if a tuft of 
ooral were growing from each side of its head* 
It has no flns, and the members which occupy 
their place constitute the most singular part of 
its conformation. Instead of pectoral fins, it is 
furnished with two arms, or fore legs, of a pale* 
ooloured membranaceous substance, and about\wo 
inches long. Neariy in the middle, they are di- 
vided by a joint, which corresponds exactly to the 
^bow or knee, and the outer division terminates 
in three distinct fingers or toes. The place of the 
ventral fins is occupied by another pair of limbs 
perfectly similar to the former, excepting that they 
are somewhat shorter, and terminate in two toes, 
instead of three. From these appendi^s, the ani-- 
inal is called, in the Croatian dialect of the coun- 
try, Zlovuhha riboy or. Human-fish ; it uses them 
in the water as fins, with great agility, and at the 
bottom, or on dry land, it uses them as feet. 

The powers of vision of the Proteus are still as 
doubtful as those of the mole long were. Some 
have altogether denied that it possesses eyes ; 
others take foi^ eyes, two points which are just ob* 
servable towards the crown of ibe head. The de« 
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cided avemion which the craaliire nhinwB i^amafer 
light, and the impatience aad agitation widi which > 
it keeps itself in incessant motion, when brought i 
oat from the shade, seem to imply that it po68e68eft>' 
Qigans susceptible of the action of light. The mo*- 
ment it is exposed to the snn, it becomes restless 
and unhappy ; its natnral abode is in the waters of 
these subterranean- eaTems, and it never issnes to^' 
hmtarily from the imp«ieti«ble daricness in which 
alone it finds itself comfortable. It appears most 
frequently in^ certain small streams which issne 
from the mountain at Sittich, in the neighbourhood • 
of Laybaeh, being hurried forth- from the caverns 
within by the force of the 8tream> when the inter* 
9al reseryoirs have been swollen by heavy rainst ; 
or a long-continued thaw. Those whidi I saw had - 
been taken in- the small subtenaneaa lake which, 
terminates the Magdalene gn^te^ not fer from that 
of Adelsbeig. 

. In regard, at least, to their B9ode of life, it may* 
be4oubted how far the Protei have' been justly set'- 
down afi^ amphibious* It is seldom that the crea-- 
ture leaves the waiter voluntarily; and, even when* 
he does go astray, it is only to make a brief and*. 
difficult promenade, in the darkness of night, a few 
feet from the edge of the stream. This excursion, 
short as it is, is generally fatal to him. His whole' 
body is covered, like that of the eel, with a viscid * 
slime,, to which constant moisture is essential ;: 
when he leaves the water, this substance speedily 
dries ftp, glues him to the spot, and he expires.'* 
From all I could learn, I saw no reason to believe 
that the I^oteus possesses the faculty of living and> 



mofing oiit of the water, in a higher degree tiunt 
the common eel, or the flying fisL 

From Planina, till yoa rrach, after trarerBing 
forty miles, the brink of the magnificent barrier 
which overhangs Trieste, and surrounds the head 
of the Adriatic, you are in general getting deeper^ 
and deeper into the bare, banren, calcareoos momi* 
tains. To Adelsberg it is a dreary ascent, with 
Mttle for the eye except the naked rock. Few spots 
are cidtivated, for the soil does not admit of cul- 
tivation, and the woods, its natural covering, have 
been in a great measure cleared away. The popu-^ 
ladon is thin, poor, and ignorant ; the villi^pee ugly 
and squalid, but Ml of wine-houses ; for, besidee 
the wines of luower Stymy this beverage is pro« 
^ eared, both stronger and dieapa'> from the 60uth« 
westem districts of their own country. 

The village of Adelsberg stands at the bottom 
of an inconsiderable rocky eminence. At the west- 
ern extremity of the eminence, the rock gapes into 
two large apertures. The one reaches nearly from* 
its summit to the level of the plain, and has an ir- 
Mgalatv jagged, cleft-like shape ; the other is ra- 
tluBr more to the eastward, about fifty feet higher 
in the rock, and in a much more r^ular, vaulted 
form. The river Poick comes win£ng along the 
valley from the south, flows under the eminence, 
leaches its western extremity, throws its whole 
body into the lower oi the two openings, which it 
entirely fills, and disappears. The higher open- 
ing runs a short way into the mountain, forming a 
regular and spacious gallery. The partition of rock 
that separates it from the lower one, through whkh 
the river hdds its course, is brokai through in 

2a2 
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^reili^ plfMMW) and fumiahes^ herd and there^ n 
glimpse af the dark waters fretting along in their 
subterranean channel. Bat as y<m advance, their 
mnrnrarings and the distant gleams of day-li^t 
die away together^ and the silence and ^larkness of 
ancient night reign all around. * 

The guides bow lighted their lamps, and> in 
a short time, the distant sound of water was again 
heard ; it became louder and louder; the passage 
seemed to wideuy and at length opened out iatoi 
an immense cavern which the eye could not raea-r 
sure ; for the lights were altogether insufficient to 
penetrate to any distance the darkness that was 
above, and around, and below ; tbey were just suffix 
dent to show where we stood* It was a ledge of 
rock, which, running across the cavern like a na« 
tural partition, but not rising to the roof, dividea 
it mto two caverns. From that on the left of the 
partition, on whose summit we stood rose amid 
the darkness the furious dashing of the river, whicb 
has thus far found its way through the mountain^' 
and, annoancing -by its noise the obstacles it «n-( 
counters, seems to throw itself in despair against^ 
the opposing partition, which threatens to prevent 
its coarse into the more ample division of the car 
vem on the right. On this latter side, the rpcky 
partition sinks down absolutely precipitous ; the 
cavern, likewise, is much deeper than^that on iher 
left, and impenetrable darkness broods. over lU 
Leaning over the precipice, the ear, after it has. 
become accustomed to the raging of the stream on' 
the other side, hears that its waters far below haver 
pierced the partition, and made their way into th» 
deeper and more ample hall of the cavern.. . It isy 
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in fact, a tiatiuBl bridge. The impression^ how- 
ever, on this side is much more striking ; for the 
river is heard eddying along ^th that dnll, heary, 
and indistinct sonnd which, particularly in such 
circumstances, among subteiranean precipices, and 
in subterranean darkness, always gives the idea of 
great depth. The guides lighted a few bundles of 
straw, and threw them into the abyss. They gleam-> 
ed faintly, as they' descended, on the projecting 
points of the rock ; blazed for a few seconds on the 
surface of the water^ showing its slow heavy mo- 
tion ; and illuminating, through a small circle, the 
darkness of the cavern, left its gloom by their ex- 
tinction, more oppressive and impenetrable. 

« From this spot," says Sartori, << it is not al- 
lowed to the boldest of mortals to proceed fiar« 
ther ;" and he said so^ because, towards the great* 
er division of the cavern into which the river has 
thus forced its way, the partitien is too precipi* 
tons to admit of descent. But mortals not at all 
bold now go a^great deal farther. Towards the 
emaUer division, the partition is not so precipi- 
tous, and the cavern itself is not so deep, A flight 
of steps was cut out on thi»8ide, down to the bot- 
tom. The partition itself was then pierced in the 
direction of the greater cavern. Whea the work« 
men: had got through it, they found themselves 
still considerably above the bottom of the greater, 
but the rocky wall was now more sloping, imd, by 
hewing in it a flight of steps, the bottom was 
reached in safety. The great object was to know 
what became of the river. We bad not advanced 
many yards along the rocky floor, which owes 
iniK^h of its comparative smoothness to art^ when 
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the riTiir'wM again heard in front, and thd fights 
of the guides ^immered on its waters. It flows 
light across the carem ; it has lost its noise and 
rapidity ; it eddies slowly along, in a weU-de6ned 
hed, and having reached the opposite wall of this 
immense vault, the solid monntain itself, it again 
dives into the bowels of the earth. Its coarse 
can be followed no fartho', and it is still donbtfol 
whether, or whaw, it again appears on earth. 

This, imposing as it is, is but the vestibnle to 
the most magnificent of all the temples which na- 
tore has built for herself in the r^ons of a^ht. 
A slight wooden bridge leads across the river, and 
after advancing a little way the tenminating wall 
of the cavern opposes you* This was always held 
to be the nej>lus uUra, But, about five yean ago, 
some young fellow took it into his head to try, 
with the help of his companions, how far he could 
clamber up the wall by means of the projecting 
points of rock. When he had mounted about 
forty feet, he found that the wall terminated, and 
ft spacious opeaiag intervened between its top and 
the roof of the cavern, which was still far above* 
A flight of steps was immediately hewn in the 
rock, and the aperture being explored, was found 
to be the entrance to a long snccession of the most 
gigantic stalactite caverns that imagination can 
conceive. 

iVom a large ragged, and unequal grotto, they 
branch off in two suites. That to the left is the 
more extensive, and ample, and majestic ; that to 
the right, though smaller, is ridier in varied and 
fantastic forms* Neither the one nor the other 
•onsists merely of a single cavern, butft aucces- 
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sioB'of them^ all difibnmt in flize, and (bnn, and 
ornament, connected by passages which are some- ' 
times low and bare^ sometimes spacious and lofty, 
supported by pillars and. fretted with cornices of 
the purost stalactite* It would be in vain to at-' 
tempt to describe the magnificence and variety of 
this natural architecture. The columns are some* 
times tmiform in their maw, snd singalarly placed ? 
sometimes they are so regularly arranged, and 
consist of smaller pillars so nicely clustered to* 
gether, that one believes he is walking up the 
nave of a Gothic Cathedral. Many of these co« 
lumns, which are entirely insulated, have a dia- 
meter of three, four, and even five feet. Fre-' 
quently the pillar is interrupted, as it were, in the 
middle, losing its columnar form, and twisting, 
dividing, or spreading itself out into innumerable 
shapes. Sometimes it dilates into a broad thin 
plate, almost transparent in the light of a lamp ; 
sometimes this plate curves itself round in a cir* 
cular form ; sometimes the descending part tapera' 
to a point, which rests on the broad surface of th» 
ascending stali^^ite. The walls are entirely coat- 
ed with the same substance ; and, in the smaller 
grottoes, it is so pure, that travellers have covered' 
it with names written in pencil, some of which: 
have already resisted the moisture five or six 
years. The other division is more spacious, and? 
extends much farther. The caverns which com- 
pose it are wider and loftier, but not so beautiful- 
ly adorned as in the other. The enormous clu8« 
tered columns of stalactite that seem to support the' 
everlasting roof from which they have only origi* 
Bated, often tower to such a height, that the lights 
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do not liable fou to diseover their summit ; bot, 
though mfinitely majestiG, they are rooghery dark- 
er, and more shapeless than in the smaller snite. 
The farther yon adyance, the eleyations become 
bolder, the columns more massire, and the forms 
more diyeraified, till, after running about six miles 
mto the earth, this scene of wondermoit termi- 
nates with the element with which it began, water. 
A small subterraneous lake, deep, clear, cold, and 
dead^still, prevents all ftBorther progress. It has 
not been passed ; it would therefore* be too much 
to say that nothing lies beyond. 

Throughout these caverns not a sound is heaxd, 
except the occasional plashing of the dew-drop 
from a half-formed pillar. No living thing, no* 
trace of vegetation enlivens the cold rock, or the 
pale freezing stalactites. A solitary bat, fast asleep 
on a brittle white pinnacle, was the only inhabitant 
of this gorgeous palace. When I took him from 
his resting place, he uttered a chirping, plaintive 
sound, as if murmuring that our lights had disturb- 
ed his repose, oc that human feet should intrude 
into the dark and silent sanctuary of his race. 
When replaced on his pinnacle, he folded up his 
wings, ceased to chirp and murmur, and, in a mo-« 
ment, was as sound asleep' as ever. 

Yet these abpdes are not always so still and de- 
serted. About the middle of the more extensive of 
the two ranges, the passage which, though not low, 
has for a while been rough and confined, opens into 
one of the most spacious and regular of all the ca- 
verns. It is oval, about sixty feet long, and forty 
broad ; the walls rise in a more" regularly vaulted* 
form than in any of the others ; the roof was beyond 
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ihe eye. The walls axe coated with stalactite ; 
bat, excepting this, nature has been very sparing ' 
of her ornaments* The floorhas been made per- 
fectly smooth. In addition to the stone seats which 
the rock itself supplies, wooden benches have been 
disposed Tonnd the circumference, as well as a 
few rustic chandeliers, formed of a wooden cross, 
fixed horizontally on the top of a pole. Once a- 
year, on the festival of their patron saint, the pea^ 
santry of Adelsberg and the neighbourhood as- 
semble in this cavern to a ball. Here, many hun- 
dred feet beneath the surface of the earth, and i^ 
mile from the light of day, the rude music of the 
Camiolian resounds through more magnificent 
halls than were ever built for monarchs. The flame 
of the xmcouth chandeliers is reflected from the 
stalactite walls in a blaze of ever*changmg light, 
and, amid its dancing refulgence, the village 
-swains, and village beauties, wheel round in the 
waltz, as if the dreams of the Rosicrucians had 
at length found their fulfilment, and Gnomes and 
Kobolds really lived and reveUed in the bowels of 
our globe. 

At Prewald, the next stage, the road winds up 
. a very steep ascent^ from thd summit of which the 
country stretches southward, at nearly one uniform 
elevation, for twenty miles, till it sinks down al- 
most precipitously on Trieste and the Adriatic 
This broad platform, called the Karst^ presents 
nothing but a desolate extent of rock and stones. 
The main surfisu^ of the mountain is not only co- 
vered with innumerable firagmeats of its own mass, 
but is itself scooped out into round hollows, or 
raUier holes, resembling exactly rocks which have 
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been long washed and worn by the sea. Towards 
its sontfaem extremity^ a more kindly soil gradu- 
ally reappears^ and vegetation again puts forth ber 
: powers ; and the abrupt slope, which it finally pre- 
sents to the sea^ is covered with gardens, and 
studded wth villad. Trieste lies below, backed by 
.the mountains of Istria, and^ in front, the Adria- 
tic stretches out its boundless expanse. Trieste is 
« very handsomely built town, and the best paved 
town on the Continent. The population' and 
language are extremely mixed ; German, Italian, 
^nd Modern Greek, are heard everywhere* In 
general, however, a traveller does not find much 
in Trieste to detain him, and he hastens to the 
«team-boat, which bears him across the Adriatic 
during the night, and presents to him, in the morn- 
ing the magnificent spectacle of the towers and 
palaces of Venice, gradually emerging from the 
misty sea, as the sun slowly rises over the moun- 
tainous ridges of Dalmatia« 



THE END. 
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